334 Fourth Ave., at 25th St. 


OST of 


centers 


the great textile 
ot the United States 
have had considerable popu- 
lar publicity—of one kind or 
another. 
he man in the street knows Pater- 
son as “The Silk City;’” Lawrence as 
a wool manufacturing center; Utica 
as an underwear district ; Philadelphia 
as a hosiery city and as the home of 
other remarkably textile 
industries. More recently the cotton- 
manufacturing development in the 
Piedmont section of the South has had 
its share of front-page spot-light. 


diversifi ed 


There is, however, one geographical 
phase of textile growth which may not 
be understood and appreciated as 
widely as it deserves. That is the 
development in Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) district 

There are probably quite a few of 
the readers of this article who are 
not that Chattanooga is the 
second largest hosiery center in the 
country; that extensions to its yarn 
mercerizing equipment now underway 
will place it the hitherto 
unchallenged geographical leader; and 

it Chattanooga is by long odds the 
greatest center in 
is becoming rapidly 


the 


aware 


ahead of 


yarn distributing 
e South—and 
worthy competitor of the great yarn 
erchandising the East. 

Ignorance of these facts would not 


cities of 


e of great moment if they concerned 
e city of Chattanooga alone. But 
when it is realized that it is the hub 
f a district quite generally acknowl- 
edged as the challenger 
uture textile expansion, its 
ince to the industry as a wh 


for 
signi- 
le will 


logical 


appreciate: 
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By Douglas G. Woolf 


The writer is not a Chattanoogan; does not own a share 
of stock in a Chattanooga enterprise (unfortunately); and 
before his recent visit to Chattanooga knew only one man 
in the city. He was not subjected to a “booster” campaign 
but was given every opportunity to study its development 
and to draw his own conclusions. In fact, local industri- 
alists were more interested in learning his impressions than 
they were in forcing their own upon him. 

Consequently, if he waxes enthusiastic in the accom- 
panying article, it is not due to considerations of civic pride, 
finances, or drugging effects of hospitality. He is not trying 
to “write up” a section for the gratification of its natives 
but to record certain important facts about the Chattanooga 
district which should be known to everyone interested in 


the past. present and future of American textile development. 
To clarify the situation, it should be he 
stated that Chattanooga as a 
the outlying districts present 
tinct problems can not be 


siery manufacture or for the 


city, < production of goods like coarse sheet 
two | 
other hand, the district 


and the 


cussed as one. within say 
Chattanooga 
progressive municipality, industriall; 
and diversified. It ha 
reached a stage where its 
growth demands—and is 
the most scientific and painstaking d1 
rection. 
ently unlimited, providing enterprises 
added to it in the 
type which will fit in with the Chat 
tanoogan industrial situation as 
whole. l 


y a 125-mile radius of Chat 
tanooga is comparatively virgin textil 
the 


itself is a 


great. 


territory. It is more or less in 


prosperous same position as the Piedmont was 20 


further years ago. Specifically, this district 
has been localized as extending 


Huntsville, Al 


la., to 


receiving trom 


Knoxville, Tenn 


Its possibilities are appar- with Chattanooga as a center—but 


such specific limitations are neces 


future are of the sarily meaningless. 
Naturally, the gt 


trict, although presenting a different 


owth this dis 


It is not, for example, ; problem from hattanoova 


pective location for cheap cotton prog large extent 


ress, dey] 
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lattanooga’s Textile Development 


upon the 


1 


that 


continued development of 
Con- 
remembered that, 


and other nearby cities. 


sequently it must be 
although this article 


lat ly 


ie, 
re< bearing 


refers particu 


to ( hattanooga, the has a 


story 
hundreds 


\la 


versa. 


upon that of 


of small towns in Tennessee, 


bama and Georgia—and 
Naturally 


future is Of more significance than its 
past, but a 


vice 
Chattanooga's textile 


brief resume of the latte 


Is necessary as a background fot 
intelligent appraisal of the former 
knowledge of this” b 


the 


Herbert S. Thatcher, treasurer of 


For l 
writer 3 lebted 
eround, Write Is maebter 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 
compiled much valuable historical 
formation preparatory to an address 
lextile Asso 


betore the ¢ hattanooga 


cration 
The Woolen Industry 
\lthough the 


the city 


first textile mull ot 


was established as tar back as 


1873, it was not until 1&93 that 


company was formed which was to 


factor in indus 
trial life This was the Park Woolen 
Mills, at Rossville, Ga., 
| founded by 
\. Campbell, W | 
Hutel ind W. P 
the forerunner ot 


tanoogan woolen 


become a manent 
SIX miles iron 
W. A. and 
and 
Wilson. 


+} 
( 


nattanooga, 
John 
weson { 
ie Chat 
industry of today, 
whic the Park Woolen 
Mills, of which F. A. Carter is now 
president; the Peerless Woolen Mills, 
John 


nh comprises 


also at Rossville, of which 


Hutcheson is president; and tl 


Extract Wool & Merino Co. 


Hosiery Industry 


greater 


importance, 








é 


eve n its bearing on the tuture 
t tne city, was the establish 

ent of the first hosiery plant, the 
Chattanooga Knitting Mills, in 1895 


Garnett Andrews and associates 
ir. Andrews is regarded as the father 
industry in  Chat- 


Today he is actively identi 


Ot the hosiery 
tanooga 
fied with seven corporations, oper 
ating between 15 and 20 mills. 

The hosiery industry “caught on” 
in Chattanooga. It has become the 
dominating branch of manufacture in 


that city and, as remarked previously, 


indrews, President of the Rich- 


Garnett 

mond Hosiery Mills, Who was the 
Pioneer Knitting Manufacturer of 
Chattanooga 


is second only to that of Philadelphia 

lhe writer took occasion to inquire 
why knitting developed so rapidly, to 
the exclusion of other phases of tex 
tile production. The best answer he 
could get was “mass psychology” 
the tendency to follow suit in an entet 
prise which had met with success pre 
viously \t any rate there are today 
in the Chattanooga district approxi 
mately 25 well-established and im 
portant hosiery mills. 

The product of these plants has 
radically, of lirst 
there was the trend to some extent 


changed course. 
from cotton hosiery to silk seamless 


Today there is an equally important 
drift toward silk full-fashioned. The 
first plant of this type to be established 
in the Chattanooga section was the 
Magnet Knitting Mills, at Clinton, 
lenn., now under construction. The 
Davenport Hosiery Mills have arrang 
addition to 


ed for an manutacture 


tull-fashioned have 
equipment for this 


Richmond 


hosiery, and 
ordered the 

purpose, lhe Hosiery 
Mills plan to take such a step within 
Other 


way, 


a yea similar projects are 


under although § definite an 


nouncement has not been made as yet. 


In connection with knitting, it 


] mentioned that, 


should be although 


underwear manufacture has not 
progressed as has hosiery, there are 


three successful cotton underwear 


plants in Chattanooga. 
Yarn Mercerizing 


Next to hosiery, the most interest 
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ing and important development has 
Naturally, 
this was a result of the local knitting 
growth, since mercerizing plants were 
established to meet the demand in that 
city, but these have grown to a point 
where their product is sold in increas- 
ing quantities throughout the country. 
Chat- 
tanooga was the Standard Processing 
Co.. founded in 1912, now one of the 
plants of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co. A. G. Thatcher, who was associ- 
ated with the establishment of the first 
mercerizing plant, is now chairman 
of the board of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. The next plant to be 
established was the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., organized in Ig19, of which 
James T. Lupton is now president. 
At the present time, still another mer- 
cerizing plant is under construction, 
that of the National Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., at Rossville, of which T. H. 


been yarn mercerizing. 


The pioneer mercerizer of 


McKinney, formerly general manager 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., is pres 
ident. The completion of this plant, 
enlargements now underway 
at the other two plants, will bring the 
total production of mercerized yarn in 
Chattanooga to approximately 600,000 


and of 


lbs. a week—making it the largest geo 
graphical factor in that industry. 


Yarn Distribution 


One other phase of the city’s past 
development which should be empha 
sized is its growth as a yarn distribu 
tion center. This phase has been con 
centrated almost entirely within the 
peak of its 
growth has been in the last two or 


last five years and_ the 
three years. Originally, of course, all 
knitting 
mills of Chattanooga were done by 
through road 
firms. The pioneer in yarn 
distribution in the city was 
Moore, himself in 
Chattanooga in 1917 and who now is 


the yarn purchases by the 


wire or salesmen of 
eastern 
om 
who established 
secretary-treasurer of the 
organized National Yarn & 


newly 


Process- 





ing Co. Another of the original yarn 
men was W. C. Ward, who went to 
Chattanooga in 1920 and who is one 
of the members of the Southern Yarn 
Co. in that city at this time. 

In these few years, Chattanooga has 
become by long odds the greatest yarn 
distribution center of the South. It 
is estimated roughly that probably five 
times as much yarn is sold from its 
offices as from those ef its nearest city 
competitor. The James Building is a 
veritable beehive of yarn offices. 

Definite statistics as to the amount 
of yarn sold from Chattanooga are 
not available. The best estimate the 
writer could get was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of one million pounds 
per week, of which possibly one-third 
to one-half is for local consumption. 
No responsibility is assumed for this 
estimate, which is merely given as an 
average of guesses 


made by yarn 


men interviewed. Another estimate 
heard was that a total of from seven 
to ten million 


month of 


pounds of yarn a 
all kinds is used by the 


textile mills within a radius of 100 
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miles oi Chattanooga, of which of 
course a considerable portion is pur- 
chased from eastern firms. 

In this connection it might be in- 
teresting to note that Chattanooga is 
becoming an increasingly competitive 
center from a yarn distribution stand- 
point. The remark was often made to 
the writer by textile manufacturers 
that they could trade better in Chat- 
tanooga than in Philadelphia, for 
example. At any rate, the number of 
yarn offices is increasing constantly. 


Miscellaneous Phases 


In connection with the continued 
diversification of Chattanooga’s textile 
industries, mention should be made of 
the organization of the Central 
Franklin which is to 
build a plant in that city. This addi- 
tion of a local dyeing service is 
regarded as a further step in the 
tendency toward a self-contained in- 
dustry in that center. Another step 
pointing in the same direction was the 
establishment about six months ago of 
a mill engineering office by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


Process Co., 


Chattanooga’s Local Advantages 


S° much for past development. 

This is not intended as anything 
resembling a complete historical 
account but is merely offered as an 
attempt to set down in a sketchy way 
those which have particular 
Chattanooga’s present 


phases 
bearing upon 
and future. 
Before considering the future de- 
velopment, it is 
briefly to 


necessary to refer 
conditions 
which are responsible for the growth 
of the city and which must be reck- 
oned with in any forecast. 


certain local 


Executive Man Power 
The writer wishes to go on record 
quite dispassionately as stating that, 
in his opinion, Chattanooga’s great- 


4 Group of Chattanooga's Manufacturing Plants, Other than Textile, Illustrating 


W heel 


Industrial Diversification: 


Boiler Co.; lt 


and Machine Works; Casey & Hedges 


. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


est industrial asset is the character of 
its executive man power. He met a 
great many of the textile manufac- 
turers of the city and his outstanding 
impression was that, for vision and 
ability, they are not outranked by 
those of any other textile center which 
he has visited. It may be just an 
accident that this type of men has 
been attracted to Chattanooga or it 
may be that the city was originally 
blessed with more than its share of 
broad-gauged industrialists. Which- 
ever is the case, this asset must be 
regarded as a most important one. 


Civie Attitude 


Linked up with the above phase is 
the characteristic of civic pride which 
was the second impression in import- 
ance made upon the writer. In his 
opinion, this has not taken the form 
of undirected boosting but has mani- 
fested itself in an energetic but scien- 
tific study of conditions—and 
translation of the results of that study 
into careful planning for future de- 
velopment. 


local 


As a result, Chattanooga has main- 
tained a commercial and _ industrial 
diversification which is responsible for 
the excellent state of balance existing 
there. Incidentally it may be expect- 
ed that, from present plans, this phase 
will be intensified further in the 
future. 

This study and direction have been 
conducted by a number of important 
and flourishing civic organizations, of 
which ten come to the writer’s mind at 
present. From a textile standpoint, 
two deserve particular mention, name- 
ly the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chattanooga and the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The latter body, through its secre- 
tary W. H. Longgley, and through its 
Industrial Board of which C. W. 
Howard is manager, has resisted the 
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temptation to become one of the 
“blue sky” type of Chambers. From 
actual cases which have come to the 
writer’s attention, he knows that this 
organization has not gone on the prin- 
ciple that its ftnction is to attract 
industries indiscriminately to Chat- 
tanooga, irrespective of their financial 
and technical standing and irrespec- 
tive of the degree to which they fit 
in with local conditions. On the con- 
trary, the Industrial Board has been 
as discriminating as the membership 
committee of an exclusive social club. 





a 


Hutcheson, President of Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Who was One of the 
Organizers of the First Woolen Mill 
in Chattanooga 


That is why the writer stated that 
civic pride in that city is not mani- 
fested in the form of emotional city 
boosting. 


Labor Supply 
As regards labor, Chattanooga 
shares with the rest of the South the 
much advertised (but well-warranted ) 
asset of a supply of Anglo-Saxon help 
with American ideals and 
less unified aspirations. 


more or 
Specifically, 
the supply from the Tennessee Moun- 
tains has not been tapped to the extent 
to which the supply in the mountain 
régions above the Piedmont has been 
drawn upon. 

Furthermore, the diversification 
referred to previously has created a 
much better condition of balance be- 
tween male and female help than 
exists in possibly the majority of 
Southern manufacturing towns. The 
effect of this is naturally toward a 
minimum of turnover since 
families are able to find work for all 
their members and become settled in 
the city. The writer has no figures 
of this particular phase, but his in- 
vestigation in comparison with other 
centers which he had visited leads him 
to believe that turnover there 1s 
remarkably low as compared with the 
majority of the southern industry. 

In connection with this same prob- 
lem it might be stated that textile 
mills in that city are not burdened 
with heavy mill village expenditures 
as are those in most sections of the 


lab« Tr 
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South. Company houses are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. A great 
many of the employes are individual 
home-owners—which of course has a 
corollary reaction on the labor turn- 
over phase. 


Power Development 


Only brief mention can be made, in 
this limited space, of the power devel 
opment which of course has played 
an important part in Chattanooga’s 
industrial growth. It will possibly 
suffice to state that in 1924 the total 
energy output of the power stations 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
Was 477,449,302 kilowatt-hours as 
compared with 227,983,799 in 1914, a 
gain of more than 100% in ten years; 
that, through its connections with the 
other power companies of the South, 
the company is a part of the great 
super-power system connecting all of 
the southeastern States; and that it 
has pursued a policy of 
ample capacity in steam power sta- 
tions to supplement the output of its 
hydro-electric plants during the low 
water 
necessity, thus assuring uninterrupted 
operation by its customers. 


providing 


seasons or at other times of 


Only casual reference can also be 
made to the work of the Tennesse 
River Improvement Association which 
has been mentioned in these columns 


Chattanooga's 


HIS discussion of the present and 

the past of Chattanooga’s textile 
industry has been written intentionally 
ina way which it is hoped will permit 
the reader to draw his own inferences 
future. Nevertheless the 
writer can not refrain from express 


as to its 


ing a few personal opinions which 
he formed during his stay in the city 


First, however, reference must be 
made to plans of Chattanooga itself 
through the recently organized Chat- 
Community 

which has 


tanooga \dvertising 


Association perfected a 


One of the Important Phases of Cha 
Development of Tennessee Electric Power Co. 
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before and which is tied in so closely 
with the industrial development of 
the section. It might be mentioned 
that the flow of the Tennessee River 
at Chattanooga is three times that ot 
the Ohio River at Wheeling, W. Va. 
and goo cubic feet per second greater 
at Knoxville than is the Ohio at 
Pittsburgh. 


Chattanooga’s Present Status 


The combination of these and other 
local assets has resulted in an increase 
in capital investment in textile plants 
within the public utilities zone of 
Chattanooga from approximately $20, 
000,000 in 1920 to more than $50,000,- 
ooo today; and an increase in value 
of textile products from approxi 
mately $40,000,000 in 1920 to more 
than $55,000,000 today. Textile labor 
employed has increased in that period 
from approximately 
than 14,000. More important still, the 
character of the product has advanced 
and the advance has naturally brought 
about higher prices. 


12,000 to more 


It is also of interest to note that the 
writer, during his recent trip South, 
as a dominat 
phases ot the 


encountered curtailment 
ing factor in most 
Piedmont but found practically all the 
textile mills of Chattanooga operating 
at capacity and many behind in their 


orders. 


lw » 4 t 2a 
extile Future 
plan to expend $50,000 a year for five 
years, plus expense of maintaining an 
executive secretary, for a 
publicity campaign for the city. 


scientific 


This organization will undertake to 
promote five distinct phases of com 
munity development: Tourist and 
convention; residential; industrial; 
wholesale and retail mercantile trade; 
agricultural. 

The president of this association is 
John Patten 
Hotel, while the executive committee 


Lovell, manager of the 


charged with prosecuting the adver- 
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ttanooga’s Textile Growth: 
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tising program is composed of: P. J. 
Kruesi, of the Southern Ferro-Alloys 
Co. and the American Lava Co.; W. 
C. Johnson, general manager ot the 
Chattanooga News; and Z. C. Patten, 
Jr., of the Chattanooga Medicine Co. 
Che directorate twelve 
members, composed of one from each 
of ten 


consists of 


civic organizations and two 
directors at large. 


The 


So much for the 


Textile Future 


tne city 


future of 


as a whole. Speaking specitically 





{. G. Thatcher, Chairman of the Board 


of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Who was Identified with the Pioneer 
Vercerizing Plant of Chattanooga 


from a textile standpoint, 
evident that Chattanooga 
want merely an influx of additional 
\t ats present stage of 
development, the 


is quite 


does not 


textile plants 


very worst thing 
that could happen would be an indis- 
would attract 


capital and men from all parts of the 


criminate boom which 


regard to. their 


absorption by local conditions. 


country without 


In the first place, the establishment 
of male-employing plants of other in- 


dustries will have to keep pace with 


textile growth if a balanced condi- 
tion is to be maintained. Of this fact 
the city fathers are naturally well 
aware. 


In the second place, as previously 
Chattanooga 
attractive ficld for the production ot 
There is plenty 
of room in the outlying districts for 
this phase ot 


mentioned, is not an 


cheap merchandise. 


textile growth and it 
would hurt rather than help the city 
itself. 

In the third place, the most natural 
development to expect is the establish- 
ment of textile plants which will tend 
to make Chattanooga still more of a 
self-contained center. 


Specifically, the writer would 
expect to see in that section an in 
crease in cotton spinning; the develop- 
ment of a fine cotton goods weaving 
industry; increase in high grade un- 
derwear manufacture; an expansion 
of the tendency toward full-fashioned 








f (OU) 
1eT production; and the possible 
tablishment of silk throwing plants, 
which there 1s at present one, con 
ected with t Davenport Hosiery 
Mills. Jt is impossible, in the space 
illotte t well upon these individual 
ses but it might be stated that the 
ric of tl nticipation can be easily 
ntaine will probably be 
arent to the readet 
{ } 11K development 
e ¢ ¢ ri Ot ¢ « deve 
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Conditions Abroad 
Rodney Willeox Jones Returns 
from Two Months’ Trip 
\lanutacturers of 


fully 
} 


underwear in 


england are alive to the neces 


keeping their plants and their 

duct fully up-to-date, according to 
Rodney Willcox Jones, president and 
\ugusta 


who re 


manager of the 


Corp., Utica, N. \ 


Veli ral 


Naitting 


turned to this country June 27 on the 
\cquitania. Mr. Jones, accompanied 
v his family, made a two months’ trip 
abroad, combining business and pleas 
ure, during which he visited England, 
Sscotlane irance, Belgium and Hol 
“Ti anv of our manufacturers,” said 
\ mes this week, “believe that the 
Knglishman is lagging behind in mod 
ernizing his equipment and his stvles, 
they a1 vreatly mistaken Crreat 
changes are under way in the English 
imndust1 the old methods otf slow and 
inefcicnt hand finishing, for in 
ince re rapidly gome bv th 
Ove 

We have a lot to learn from Eng- 
the Continent in the matte 

Oot elamunationr tT Waste In Manutac 
t Mi Jone continued “4a 
Wi ( t Hy 1 wmv veal 
ig ( have i\¢ e r¢ il 

L.S. Ahead in Rayon 

\! nes brought back with him a 
mural t interesting ideas regarding 
( ent industria tuation wn 
bangla nd the Continent. Speaking 
ecihea ‘ ul derwear. he said we 
erably ahead ot [England in 

‘ I ot Tavo val en 
Wher cuuon is still largely co 
hie se gauge tabrt s lle ex 
res t pinion that we canno 

expect to develop business with [én 
1 n underwear because o 

: vhich lee a] ~) FOO 

Weve ¢ of the use ravon 


Ingland has not yet reached the stage 
to which we have brought it in th: 
United States, Mr. Jones said 

nglish manufacturer is full 
its possibilities. 
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opment of staple goods manufaciure 


within a radius of say 125 miles of 
the city. 

Two other phases of the future 
which impress the visitor are probable 
developments along the lines of im 
proved merchandising methods by the 
textile mills and expansion of export 
outlets. At the Chat 


sends to foreign countries a 


present time 


tanooga 
]- 
| 


very 


arge amount Ol hosiery, parti 


cularly, and it seems certain that the 
manufacturers in that section have 
grasped the importance of developing 
stable and permanent export outlets. 
This whole question of geographical 
increasingly 
important during recent years when 
and competition 
differentials 


tendencies has become 


keener keener has 


made even slight cost 


significant factors. Consequently, 


the development of the Piedmont as a 


Chattanooga's Sky Line, Showing Surrounding Mountains in the Distance 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
EXPORTS 


May, 1925 
Manufactures of 
Cotton 
Wool. . 
2] 
Rayon 
Jute, flax, hemp, et« 


129 385 
186,844 
009.067 
916,862 


Total Exports $17,078,552 $14,889,399 $176, 


$12,936,394 $11 


11 Months Ended 


May, 1924 May, 1925 May, 1921 

,601, 196 $137,074, 017 $116,355, 041 
525,910 1,922,676 7,390,027 
, 198,158 14,488 , 058 10,935,177 
638 ,976 8,381,146 5,362,926 
924,859 11,312,835 11,550,215 
78,732 $151 


593 386 


IMPORTS 


Manufactures of 
Cotton >), 3,478 
Wool. . 2 123 
RS so : 23 505 
Rayon 854 
Jute, flax, hemp, et 2 27 


Potal Imports 


excess of Impor ts over 
Exports 


said Mr 


Visit of 


“Incidentally,” 
“during my 


Jones, 
four 
believe | 


three or 


weeks in England I don't 
heard the word ‘rayon’ used once by 
‘Artificial silk’ con 


tinues in vogue there.” 


an Englishman 


Mr. Jones returned to this country 
with the that 
brands of underwear can 


conviction well known 
\merican 
he sold in England and the Continent 

a relatively small way, with Hol 


land offering perhaps the best market. 


Wool and Cotton Ideas 
Speaking of the textil 


general, M1 


industry in 
Jones said best sentiment 


abroad was that wool is on an ap- 
proximately stable basis, with fluctua- 
tions of only a minor nature likely 


tor the immediate future. He was 
Englishman 
who would admit that he was caught 


with 


unable to find a = single 


stocks of wool when the break 
ame early this veat 
So far as he 


lones said, well informed Englishmen 


could discover, Mr 


expect the new American cotton crop 


to sell on a basis of roughly 22-23¢ 
He found a great deal 


against the premiums 


ror middlings 
ot resentment 
that have been charged for staple cot- 
tons during recent months. 


he significance of England's re 


$6 551,122 
3,748,673 
2,821,975 

104,197 
31,368 


$82,057,262 $85,294,866 
51,550,197 48,475,094 
34, 246,387 38,110,017 
7,717,080 6,965,875 
129,122,364 109,656,803 


.057 335 $304,993 , 290 $288 502,655 


$10, 167,936 $128 BLE, 558 $136,909 , 269 





turn to a gold basis has not been fully 
appreciated in this country, according 
to Mr. This will un 
doubtedly handicap Great Britain, at 
least temporarily, in the rebuilding of 
her export trade. 

“The Continental manufacturer who 
can pay his labor in paper money and 


Jones. step 


receive gold for his goods enjoys a 
“In 
Europe the rich are 
getting richer and the poor are getting 


real advantage,” said Mr. Jones. 


many parts of 


poorer, English textile mills, both 
cotton and wool, continue consider 
ably curtailed, while in France and 


Belgium manufacturers are running 
largely on a three-shift basis.” 


May Wool Consumption 
Wasutneton, D. C 
ment of 


The Depart 
announces the 
wool, by manufac- 
turers in the United States during the 
month of Ma 
ceived from This is ex- 
clusive of 20 which failed to report 
the consumption of this 
month. The total quantity of wool en 
tering into manufacture during May, 
1925, as reported, was 32,146,479 Ibs. 
as compared with 36,774,153 Ibs. in 
\pril, and 30,472,849 Ibs. for 


Commerce: 
consumption of 


. based on reports re- 
53 mills. 


) 
5 


wool for 


1925, 
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high section, 


referred to previously by the writer 


grade manufacturing 
in another article, and the moving 
westward of the staple and low grade 
goods manufacture, with exceptions 
in the cases of cities like Chattanooga, 
are tendencies importance 
transcends questions of local interest 
and makes them vital and current con- 
siderations to the 


whose 


entire .\merican 


industry. 


textile 





May, 1924. The consumption shown 
for May, 1925, included 24,726,194 
Ibs. of wool reported as in the grease; 
5,439,746 Ibs. of scoured wool; and 
1,980,539 lbs. of pulled wool. 
duced to a grease equivalent these 
quantities would amount to 38,246,404 
Ibs. The grease equivalent for April, 
1925 was 43,286,554 lbs. and for May, 


Re- 


1924, 36,507,484 Ibs.; for last Jan 
uary, 51,434,850; February, 46,415- 
269; and March, 45,853,420. Of the 


total quantity of wool used during 
May, 1925, 13,623,224 lbs., or 42.4%, 
was domestic and 18,523,255 
Ibs. or 57.6%, was foreign wool. The 


wool : 


following table shows the quantities 
of wool consumed in pounds, classified 
according to grade: 

rotal for Total Jan. to May incl 





May, 1925 1925 1924 
Cla and Grad 

Total 32,146,479 192,462,733 197,541,765 
Domestic } 86,010,914 
Foreign 111, 530, 851 
Combing 94, 1,$ 
Clothing 6,664,014 35, 386, 8 

Fine total... 6,833,486 41,479,661 2.5 

14-blood, total.. 2,828,245 20,113, 

‘%-blood, total 5 


1,-blood, total 4,5 
Low 14-blood? 
total 
Braid, total 


Common, 








Lincoln, total* 
Carpet, total* 10, 92 
rotal, reduced to 
grease equiv® 5,236,497 232,977,147 
Domesti 17 , 987,906 108,302, 043 
Foreign 20 248,591 124,475, 104 
Exelu carpet wools Figures previous 
to July, 1923, include ‘‘Common’’ and ‘‘Braid.’’ 
All domestic * All foreign In computing the 
grease equivalent 1 it of scoured wool is con 
dered equivalent to 2 Ibs. in the grease; and 1 Ib. 
pulled, to bes in the grease 


Waterloo Mill Resumes 
Che plant of the Waterloo (N. x.) 


lextile 


Corporation started upon 
Tuesday of this week after a_ shut- 
down caused by a strike of weavers 
for a 20% increase in pay and 


changes in the work. No change in 
the rates of pay on piece work has 
been made, but an allowance is made 
on certain work which will be 


changed or discontinued. 


"ABERDEEN, Mp. The machinery, for- 
merly the property of the Maryland Fin- 
ishing Corp., was sold as one lot to the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Dyeing & Finishing 


Co., for $9,000, at public auction con- 
& Sons Co., auc- 
The 


ducted by M. 
tioneers, 
real 


Fox 
Baltimore, on June 30. 
sold. 


estate was not 
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Graft in Supply Purchases 
err reaching me is to the 

effect that graft in the sale of dyes is 
increasing,” stated Dr. C. H. Herty, president 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in an address before that 
organization printed in last week’s issue of 
TEXTILE WorLD. 

‘We believe that graft has steadily decreased 
and that it will continue to decrease,” stated 
one of the editors of TEXTILE WorLD in a 
letter to a reader, published in this same issue. 

This apparent conflict of opinion is not the 
important consideration in this connection. 
The elimination of such graft—big or little—is 
the real issue. 

Dr. Herty evidently was referring to a 
recent trend while the TEXTILE Wor-p editor 
was comparing conditions in general with those 
which existed before the war. Those who 
are familiar with the situation at that time 
probably need no additional proof of the 
rottenness which existed in the purchase of 
dyes, chemicals and other mill supplies. It is 
interesting, however, to refresh our memories 
with the testimony given by Joseph H. Choate, 
Ir., at the dye hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee on Dec. 9, 1919. 

Mr. Choate read into the record a portion 
of an article in the Quarterly Review written 
by C. H. Burr, lawyer. This article reviewed 
the dissension which developed in a meeting 
of the directorate of one of the two great 
German dye cartels (since amalgamated into 
one) over the question of appropriation for 
“oraft.” The row was not concerned with the 
ethics of grait or with the extent of expendi- 
ture—but involved the question whether the 
appropriation for this important part of the 
business was reaching the right parties. As 
a result of this discussion, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That henceforth bribery 
shall be abolished, except in the United 
States and in Russia.” 

* * > 

Into this situation came a remedial force. 
The Textile Alliance, Inc., was organized for 
the purpose of eliminating graft, as indicated 
by the testimony of A. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent, before a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, on March 3, 1922. 
Mr. Patterson read the purpose of this cor- 
poration as follows: 

“The particular objects for which the 
corporation is to be formed are: The 
protection of mill owners and operators 
from, and the prevention and reform of, 
abuses, unjust and unlawful exactions, 
deceptions and frauds in the manufacture 
and sale of mill supplies—and the prose- 
cution of unlawful, illegal and improper 
actions, misdemeanors and crimes in con- 
nection therewith.” 


Through this agency. in combination with 
a perfection of personnel organization methods 
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We Believe 


Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carrell in the Conservation and Protection 
Clarence Hutton Deuglas G. Woolf ef Domestic Industries 








among dye users, and coupled with the action 
of the Federal Trade Commission, real progress 
has been made in correcting this evil 

* * * 

If however, as Dr. Herty states, it is show- 
ing its head again, the textile industry has no 
greater job on its hands than its elimination 

A two-fold remedy has been suggested by 
TEXTILE Wor Lp. 

The first phase is the enactment of a Federal 
commercial bribery law. Such a bill died in 
the last session of Congress but will be re-intro 
duced at the next session and will have the 
vigorous support of a large number of im 
portant interests, allied under the banner of 
the Commercial Standards Council. A law 
with “teeth” is required to back up the work 
done by the Federal Trade Commission. Fear 
of immediate conviction—and the example of 
a few convictions - 

The other remedy 


will work wonders. 

and one which has been 
operative to a marked extent in recent vears 
is the perfection of mill personnel organization 
and the centralization of purchasing under the 
visé of competent and forceful chemists. 

Unfortunately, however, not every mill is 
large enough to afford a chemist of its own 
or at least a chemist with the proper back 
ground to enable him to serve adequately. 
The suggestion has been made by Dr. Herty to 
one of the editors of TeEXtr_e Wor tp that the 
industry organize a centralized testing honse 
which shall serve all mill subscribers on a pro- 
rata basis and which may be depended upon 
to supply accurate, scientific information On 
samples or shipments of dyes and other 
supplies offered to—or purchased by—the 
mills concerned. 

Space does not permit an adequate exposi 
tion of this suggestion but a little thought 
should convince manufacturers that some such 
program is essential 

It is of no avail to condemn dye manu 
facturers and dealers. One weak link in the 
distribution system will defeat the streneth of 
\nd the 


weakest link has been supplied by those textile 


a matority ot ethical, honest firms 


manufacturers who wink the eye at practices 
they know are going on in their own organiza 
tions. 

The purchase of dyes, chemicals and finish 
ing compounds is a scientific problem. Until 
it is placed in the hands of capable scientists, 
graft will prevail 


+ * 


Want No Government Control 


:. \BLE advices from Australia and Eng 
land are to the effect that there is very 
general opposition among wool growers and 
the wool trade to that part of the cooperative 
scheme for the stabilizing of prices and the 
marketing of the Australian wool clip pro- 
posed by Sir John Higgins, chairman of the 
Melbourne Board of Bawra, that involves 
government financing and the control of ex- 


porting under a system of government licenses. 


So strong is this opposition to anything savor- 
ing of government control that it is reasonably 
certain that no cooperative marketing plan 
designed to handle the major portion of the 
\ustralian clip can be put through. The state 
ment is made thus broad because it will require 
approximately 50,000,000 pounds sterling to 
finance the annual clip, and because the raising 
of such an enormous sum without government 
assistance and the government control that 
would necessarily accompany such financing or 
guarantees, is out of the question. 

If the reaction of the wool trade in this 
country 1s desired to any such scheme it may 
be stated that it is even more violently opposed 
to government control of merchandising than 
are members of the wool trade abroad. Tree 
trading in wool at the coming London and 
\ustralian sales with no more than normal 
restriction of offerings are the most adequate 
agencies for the eventual stabilizing of world 
wool values. a 


Pe * 


Progress of Committee D-13 
- EXNTILE WORLD takes a pardonable 
| ues in the fact that its belief in the 
potential value of the work of Committee 
1)-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials is being justified to a noteworthy 
degree. 

At the time of the organization of that com 
mittee in 1915, there was considerable doubt 
in the society itself and in the textile industry 
as to its possibilities. \. S. T. M. members 
questioned the place which textiles had in an 
organization whose major interests were steel, 
concrete and other engineering materials. 
During the committee’s formative vears, the 
fact that its efforts were largely in the field 
of mechanical fabrics aroused doubt in the 
industry as to its possibilities of general in 
terest. 

The editors of TExtiLe Wortp, however, 
recognized the need of standard specifications 
and test methods for textiles and also recog 
nized the necessity for a great amount of 
slow, uninteresting and unspectacular pre 
liminary work. Consequently they have con 
sistently devoted more space to this com 
mittee’s activities than some of TEXTILI 
\WorLp’s readers may have deemed war 
ranted. 

Poday the doubters in the A. S. T. M. it 
self have been converted and are marveling 
at the growth of Committee D-13 and_ the 
increasing value and comprehensiveness of 
its work. The textile industry is also taking 
a constantly greater interest in its activities. 

The committee now has a membership of 
134 and is tackling new branches of the in- 
dustry such as knit goods, narrow fabrics, 
wool, rope and cordage, asbestos textiles, 
rayon, etc. In the latter field alone, the com 
mittee has an opportunity to more than justify 
its existence. 


Furthermore its members are-taking an in- 





creasing interest in the work, as revealed by 
percentage returns on questionnaires—and 
its standards are finding an ever-widening 
application. 

The latest progressive move has been the 
decision to hold the fall meeting of Com- 
mittee [D-13 in the South—a pioneer step 
among the committees of the A. S. T. M. 

In view of all these facts, TEXTILE WorLD 
congratulates the committee and those who 
have been active in its work. Its editors have 
never made the foolish mistake of confusing 
testing and standardization with fundamental 
research—but recognize the indisputable need 
for this painstaking work as a background for 
broader and more far-reaching programs. 

* * * 


British Tariff Protection 
SPITE strenuous opposition of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire textile manufac- 


turers, irrespective of party affiliations, the 
import duties and excise taxes on silk and 
artificial silk and their manufactures, carried 


by the new budget sponsored by Chancellor 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Chamberlain, Premier Baldwin and the Con- 
servative government, became effective July 1, 
in much the same form as originally introduced 
and the budget also carried an import tax of 
33'4% ad valorem on laces. The only im- 
portant change in the duties since their original 
inclusion in the budget has been the develop- 
ment of a rather complicated system of draw- 
hacks that are designed to compensate for ex- 
cise taxes and customs duties paid on raw 
materials that are components of finished 
goods exported. 


If in their administration these drawbacks 
prove to be adequate and without serious in- 
convenience or disturbance to the trade it is 
possible that present opposition of cotton and 
wool manufacturers who make use of large 
quantities of silk and artificial silk will be les- 
sened, but at the moment their protests against 
the duties is just as loud as are those of leaders 
of the Liberal and Labor parties. Incidentally, 
it may be stated that artificial silk manu- 
facturers have expressed themselves as quite 
as strongly opposed to the duties as are cotton 
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and wool manufacturers, the only strong tex- 
tile supporters of the Conservative party's 
effort to raise revenue in this manner and re- 
duce direct taxes being the silk, hosiery and 
lace manufacturers. 


That these silk, artificial silk and lace import 
duties represent real adventure by the British 
government and the British textile industry in 
tariff protection there can be no question; as 
to whether it will prove as effective in a 
country which exports 80 to 90% of its manu- 
factures as in one that consumes fully 90% of 
its products is, however, open to question. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
one domestic hosiery mill that had developed 
a considerable business in rayon goods in Eng- 
land has decided to open a branch mill in that 
country in order to conserve its trade, and 
further similar accessions to British industry 
from this and other countries might enable 
Premier Baldwin to point with sufficient pride 
to the beneficent effect of his protective policy 
as to eliminate opposition to this policy from 
within the Conservative party at least. 





Chairman Green Opposes T 
Revision 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Tariff re 
vision by the next Congress has been 
statement 


opposed im: 2 issued by 


Chairman Green, of the Ways and 


Means Committee of the House ;* IS now 
cl 


“It ought to be remembered,” he lange 
said, “that a general revision of the 


tariff in 


apparent that the inter- 


“ Retentions vs. Wool Consumption 





Further Analysis of World Figures in the Goldman-Goldfinch 


Controversy 


By William Goldman* 
years of 8% 
opinion 


machinery 


billion pounds. 
between Sir Sir Arthur at all times 
Arthur Goldfinch and myself regard- this as a 


referred to 
consumption 


hairs in my figures, which gave me 
a go million pound offset as against 
this omission on my part. So Sir 
Arthur has succeeded in showing that 
I was wrong to the extent of 300 
million pounds. 


While Restocking Figures 
He has likewise challenged my fig- 


ure of 400 million pounds for the 





an off-year, between presi- 
dential elections, has always proved 
disastrous politically to the party that 
undertook it, with the result that it 
has lost the House at the next elec 
tion. 

“The present tariff has worked well, 
and has not unduly restricted our 
buying or selling, for our exports and 
imports are both more than twice the 
value of -what they were before the 
war and in quantity they largely ex- 
ceed the amount of that period. The 
revenue brought in by the present 
law is more than twice that produced 
by any other bill in normal times. 
Why not let well enough alone?” 


Wool Goods Packing 


Hearing on Request for Change 
to be Held at Atlantic City 
\ situation has arisen in connection 
with the packing requirements for 
woolen goods in bolts, which is of 
in the dry 
field. A change has been proposed in 


interest to many goods 
the freight classification entry cover 
ing Dry Goods, N. O. T. B. N.. as 


follows: 


Wool Goods in Bolts come undei 
the freight Classification of Dry 
Goods, N. O. IT. B. N., and as such 
may be shipped “in bales.” The term 
“in bales” includes the use of cor 
rugated or solid fibre containers not 
conforming to the requirements of 
Freight Classification Rule 41, as to 
dimension limit, weight limit, ete., 
such containers to be securely corded 
or metal-strapped. The present word- 
ing of the ttem is as follows: 

“DRY GOODS, N. O. I. B. N., in 


(Continued on page 68) 


ing the statistical position of wool to 
which TreExtiteE Wortp has given 
space during recent months, cannot 
profitably be carried further at this 
time, but in view of a new angle in- 
troduced into the controversy by Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch in his TEXTILE 
Wortp article of June 6, I feel that 
it is important at this time to clear 
the air a bit and show just what the 
controversy has definitely disclosed. 
Sir Arthur Goldfinch has for sev- 
eral years issued a statement during 
the first half of the year in which 
he has estimated the consumption for 
the preceding year. His estimate for 
1921 was 2650 million pounds; 1922, 
3000 million pounds; 1923, 2850 mil- 
lion pounds; a total for the three 


*Of Cohen, Goldman & Co., 
New York 


Clothiers, 
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of wool for the world, he at the same 
time called attention to the fact that 
inasmuch as this was an average of 
2850 million pounds per year, it was 
more than 300 million pounds above 
the annual production, and that there- 
fore we were eating into the world’s 
wool supply at the rate of more than 
300 million pounds a year. I chal- 
lenged this statement and claimed that 
Sir Arthur had overestimated the con- 
sumption for this period by 1000 mil- 
lion pounds. 

In the interchange that has followed 
Sir Arthur has called my attention to 
the fact that I had not included the 
Bawra wool in England on Jan. 1, 
1921 that was used in these three 
years—I921, 1922 and 1923—to the 
extent of 390 million pounds. I had 
however included mohair and other 


National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Hotel St. 


George, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9-11, ; 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 


1925. | 
Colorists, Southern 


Section, Summer Meeting, George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C., 


July 18, 1925. 


Wholesalers Association of Dress 


Fabric Buyers, Mid-Year Meeting, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Aug. 11, 1925. 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925. 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Divisions 1 and 2, Meeting 
and Dinner, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 24, 1925. 
Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 1925. 


Committee D-13, American Society 


Greenville, S. C., Oct. 5-6, 1925. 


for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 


Exhibit of Textiles Made in New England, Boston Art Club, Boston, 


Mass., Oct. 7-24, 1925. 
National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers, Annual Convention, 


Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct, 14-15, 1925. PEs 
Knitting Arts Exhibition and Annual Convention of National Association 


of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia, March 22-26, 1926. 


| International Textile Exposition, Textile Exhibitors Association, Me- 


chanics Hall, Boston, April 12-17, 1926. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, Boston, 


Mass., April 13-14, 1926. 


restocking of Europe, and has stated 
that it should be 200 million pounds. 
Without again going into the question 
ot whether he is or I am right in this 
connection, may | point out that my 
retention figures for England, France 
and Germany for the three years are 
205 million pounds more than Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch’s, and that therefore 
on Sir Arthur’s own figures I can 
afford to accept his estimate of 200 
million pounds for the restocking of 
Europe without in any way altering 
my totals of the machinery consump- 
tion for the world. I might add that 
| have recently been making some in- 
vestigation as to this discrepancy be- 
tween my figures for England, France 
and Germany and Sir Arthur Gold- 
finch’s, and inasmuch as I find that 
the Department of Commerce is using 
the same figures for England as Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch uses, his are evi- 
dently correct, and I have in some 
way exaggerated the retentions of 
England, no doubt due to the way | 
figured sheepskins. 

The same is true of France. He 
has made a considerable allowance in 
the retention figures in figuring sheep- 
skins, and I bow to his superior 
knowledge and accept therefore his 
figures instead of my own as more 
reflecting the actual re- 
tentions of these countries. 

There 


accurately 


is only one other item over 
which there can possibly be any dis- 
pute between us, and that is as to the 
inclusion by me of the Turkish pro- 
duction of T8o million pounds over 
the three years in my figures for wool 
production, which I have however 
offset by reducing the allowance for 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Committee D-13 Meets at Atlantic City 


Decides to Hold Fall Meeting at Greenville, S. C., Oct. 5 and 6—New Sub-Committee on Rayon Holds Organi- 
zation Meeting—Three New Tentative Standards Submitted to Society—Five Tentative Standards 


ECISION to hold its fall 

meeting in Greenville, S. C., 

Oct. 5 and 6; organization 

of its new sub-committee on 
rayon; formation of a new sub-com- 
mittee on single yarn fabrics; and 
submission of its annual report to the 
society—including recommendation of 
three new tentative standards, advance 
of five tentative standards to standard, 
and revisions in other specifications— 
were among the features of the meet- 
ing of Committee D-13 of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., Thursday 
of last week in connection with the 
annual meeting of the society. 


To Meet in South 

The holding of its fall meeting in 
the South promises to be a step of 
extreme significance, not only to Com- 
mittee [D-13 itself, but to the society 
as a whole. This is the first commit- 
tee of the organization to recognize 
the growing importance of that sec- 
tion in this way—and it is believed 
that Committee D-13 is blazing the 
way for southern meetings of other 
committees of the society. From a 
textile standpoint, it is regarded as 
important to tie up the work of Com- 
mittee D-13 with the efforts of tech- 
nical men in southern mills, and ex- 
pressions received from that section 


indicate a hearty response to this 
move. 
Northern members will probably 


leave New York on Sunday, Oct. 4, 
arriving at Greenville Monday noon. 
In the afternoon and evening, ac- 
quaintance meetings will be held, leav- 
ing the transaction of the committee’s 
business to Tuesday's sessions. Resi- 
dents of Greenville through their civic 
organizations are prepared to offer 
side attractions for as many additional 
days as individual members feel they 
can devote. These include a trip to 
the mountains, with a barbecue as a 
feature; visits to textile mills in the 
Vicinity; and entertainments for ladies 
who accompany the members. 

The outlining of definite details for 
this meeting has been left to the spe- 
cial sub-committee which 
mended Greenville as_ the 
A, E. Jury, of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
and former chairman of Committee 
1)-13, is chairman of this special sub- 
committee. 


recom- 
location. 


To Develop Rayon Standards 

Another development of inportance 
was the holding of an organization 
meeting of the new Sub-Committee 
XV on Rayon, of which A. M. Ten- 
ney, of Wellington, Sears & Co., is 
chairman. The ever-increasing sig- 
nificance of rayon in connection with 
textile manufacture and_ processing, 
makes the work of this new 
committee extremely valuable  po- 
tentially. 


sub- 








It was interesting to note that repre- 


sentatives of rayon producers out- 


numbered those of consuming firms 


at the organization meeting. Manu- 





Dr. W. F. 


Edwards, 
mittee D-13 


Chairman, Com- 


facturers of every type of rayon ar 
now represented on the sub-committee 
and in addition 
been made 
branch of the consuming industries 


appointments have 


from every important 

Initial discussion revealed the neces 
sity of a ground-work of fundamental 
investigation. The utilization of 
rayon has advanced so rapidly that 
consumers are working in the dark 
on many phases of the subject. 

A tentative outline of the sub 
committee’s work covers the 
ing general topics: 


follow 


1. Definitions. 

2. Classification. 

3. Identification. 

4. Yarn Standardization and Test 
ing. 

5. Number of Filaments. 


6. Moisture Content. 


7. Strength. 
8. Use of Oil on Rayon. 
9. Use of Dyes on Rayon. 

A meeting of the sub-committee 
will be held shortly and a question 
naire developed which will draw out 
a consensus of opinion on these im 
portant points. 


A New Sub-Committee 

Another move, announced by Dr. 
W. F. Edwards, of the U. S. Testing 
Co. and chairman of Committee D-13, 
was the formation of Sub-Committee 
XVII on Single Yarn Fabrics. 
sell T. Fisher, of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
and vice-chairman of Committee 
D-13, was appointed chairman of this 
new sub-committee. 


Rus- 


Sub-Committee Reports 
Progress reports from various sub 


Advanced to Standard—Revisions in Other Specifications 


committees were read by Dr. Edwards, 
indicating that work along different 
lines is being developed rapidly. 

from Sub-Com- 
mittee VIII on Humidity which is in- 
vestigating the very difficult subject 
of regain, and is also studying the 
effect of 
tvpes of 


One of these was 


moisture on the different 


rayon. 


Nomenclature and Definitions 

An important and detailed progress 
report was read by D. E. 
the U. S. Testing Co., 
Sub-Committee Von 
and 
of opinion in this sub-committee that 
the tentative definitions of terms relat 


Douty, of 
chairman of 
Nomenclature 
Definitions. It is the consensus 





Russe!l T. 


Fisher, First Vice-Chairman, 
Committee D-13 


ing to textile materials should be ex- 
panded into a comprehensive diction 
ary of definitions and terms now used 
in Committee D-13. Consequently the 
report presented a suggested outline, 
the changes in which were largely 
those of editorial arrangement 

This 


classifications: 


outline covers four general 


1. General definitions pertaining to 


conditions, equipment and methods of 


test as related to textiles. 
) 


2. Terms pertaining to textile 
fibres and raw materials 
3. Terms pertaining to yarns, 


cords and threads. 

fabrics. 
The report was not acted upon but 

was merely offered as something to 

“shoot at.” The sub-committee 

develop its work along these 

during the coming year. 


4. Terms pertaining to 


will 
lines 


Narrow Fabrics Report 
Another comprehensive progress r¢ 
port was that of Sub-Committee XIII 
on Narrow Fabrics, presented by W. 
H. Moore, of the 


Co., chairman. 


General Electric 
This report contained 
an analysis of answers to a question- 


naire which was prepared to elicit in 


formation as to the necessary charac- 
teristics which should be covered by 
a specification on narrow fabrics. 

There were two significant angles to 
this report. First, it represented the 
extremely gratifying response of 70% 
ot the members of the sub-committee. 
Second, it showed the wide discrep 
anev of opinion existing regarding the 
data which it is necessary to secure 
and consequently the urgent need of 
fundamental and intensive work 
the sub-committee 

Chis, too, 


Was a report t be “shot 


used as basis for the 


Gratifying Response 


in connection with response 


questionnaires, the interesting fact 
Was brought out that IK B ( ook, ‘ 
the | S. Rubber Co. and secretary 
ot Committee D 13, received an 84% 
return on a questionnaire sent 

members to determine the extent t 


which A. S. T. M 


being used rhe 


specihcations at 


response also indi 


cated a noteworthy increase in the 


utilization of these standards 


Annual Report Submitted 
he annual 


report of ( ommittee 





K. B. 


Cook, Secretary, Committee D-13 


I-13. which was submitted to the so- 


ciety on Friday by Dr. Edwards and 
adopted, included three new tentative 
standards: Tolerances for numbered 
tolerances and test methods for 


knit goods; 


duck; 
methods of testing grease 
wool and allied fibres for scoured 
content 

The report also recommended that 
the following five tentative standards 
lolerances 
ducks and belt ducks; toler 
test methods for electrical 


cotton varns; 


be advanced to standard: 
for hose 
ances and 
imperfections and toler- 
square-woven tire fabrics; 


imperfections and tolerances for cord 


ances for 


(63) 








ICS -pecihcations at tests 


ended 
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revisions on other tentative standards 
of Committee D-13. This report is 


printed below. 


Report of Committee D-13 


i IMMITTEE D-13 on Textile Ma 
terials held two meetings during the 


cal he fall meeting was held 
Providence on Noy. 14 and 15 immedi 
itely following the meeting of the Na 
il Associatiol i Cotton Manuta 
in Boston Phe spring meeting 
© held at Providence on March 6 
7. Both meetings were well attended 
i, | onect 
| r me it Mnittes I van 
the ‘na en 
Sub-Committee XIII N \ 
abpruu 
: AT Nope ane 
\ i 
Su ( ommi X ina 1 
cial Salk 
Sub-( XV 1 r 
xtil 
Sub-Committ XIII divided its work 
istic al la narrow tabrics 
fined ( I pre t 
latt ib-commit } 
( ral nN and Na i 
imMount fyiurt ( 
p | i) t il wida 
Sub-Committe XIN on Rope ind 

Cordage and = Sub-Committe: X\ 

IX 1 Artificial Sill and Sub-Com 
ttee XVI Dest Textiles have 
tlined the worl be undertaken dur 

the comins car and in each case it 
is decided to first cover definitions and 
menclatur unl requirements tor test 
thod and tolerances The work of 


e three sub-committees will broaden 
cope of the work of Committee D-13 


ermeg three branche it tl textile 
tries heretotore untouched by the 
Thimiittec 
Committee D-13 submits to the society 


new tentative standards 


Pentative Specifications for Tol 


rances for Numbered Duck 
Pentative Specifications — for 
_ Polerances and Test Methods for 


Knit Goods 
Methods of Te 
Wool and 


Scoured Content 


Pentative sting 


Allied Fibres for 


(areasc 


Che first has been given very careful 


nsideration and in the main has been 
tormulated long enough to get anv ad 
e reactions trom try-out and seems 
be quite satistactory The second also 
has been given careful consideration but 


has not been formulated long enough to 


| +} 


ive we reactions from a try-out that 
ire desirable Che third has not received 
is much attention from the sub-commit 
tee as the first two and may be subject 
t a ery considerable criticisn ind re 
vision, but it seemed advisable to publish 
order t vet ral CAC 1 m 
t committe 
Committee [)-13) re« mumend that five 
tentative standar he idvanced stand 
ird as follow 
1. Toleranc 1 H Ducks 
Belt Du 
and Ts Methods 
ele cal Cotton Ya 
Imperfections and Tolerances 
Square-Woven 7 fabrics 
4. In 1x 4 s and Polk ces 
Cord 7 Fabrics 
Specifications and Tests Os 
ibure Ceme Sacks 
\l Ti\ ‘ est tentat standards 
have been 1 wh he n 


mittee to warrant that they will be found 
satistactory in general use both to pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

The Tentative Specifications for Tol- 
erances for Hose Ducks and Belt Ducks 
and the Tentative Specifications for Tol- 
erances and Test Methods for Electrical 
Cotton Yarns are being recommended for 
advancement to standard in their pres- 
ent form with the exception of a slight 
definition for 
appearing in the 
latter specifications, making the definition 
ead as follows 


change of wording in the 


“Direction of Twist” 


m of Twist.—In the case of yarn, 
has right-hand twist if, when it is 
1 vertically, the spirals or twists are seen 
l pward 1 right-hand direction, and 
1 twi when t spirals or twists 
t t neline upy ! a left-hand 
In the case of the other three tenta 


e standards, however, certain revisions 


are recommended as tollows 


Tentatize Specifications 7 Imperfe 
LOns nd Tolerances for Square 
voven Tire Fabrics (D122-23 T) 
yection 7.—Change to read as follows 


by the addition of the italicized words 


and figures and the om/ssion of those in 


brackets 
On a basis of [four] feo major defects or 
twenty] ten minor detects r any combina 
t these being permissible m aé_ roll of 


q. yva., the g shall he as follows 

Deduct [25] 50 from 100 for each major 
defect in 100 sq. yd 

Deduct [5] 1 from 100 for each minor 
defect in 100 sq. vd 

Add the remainders, which sum shall be 
the score.”’ 

Section 9 


secring 


Change the examples given 
n Section 9 to agree with the change in 
Section 7 given above. 
Section 15.—Change the 
tolerances on bow from 0.75% to 0.65 
Section 16 


permissible 


allowable 
variation on off-square from 3% to 2% 
Section 17.—Change the permissible 


variation on thickness from 5% to 4% 


Change the 


in the case 


of combed staple and from 


75° to 5.5% in the case of carded 
staple 

Section 19 \dd a new Section 19 
on twist to read as follows: 

“49 Twist The iverage ply twist found 
by test shall not vary more than 5° over ot 
inder the 1 twist 


Some few changes in the definitions ap 


pearing in these specifications are being 


made at the suggestion of Committee 
E-8 on Nomenclature and Definitions, 
but these changes are all matters of 
form, the substance being not involved. 
Tentative Specifications for Imperfec- 

tions and Tolerances for Cord Tire 

Fabrics. 

Section 7—Change to read as follows 
by the addition of the italicized words 
and figures and the omission of those 
in brackets: 

“On a basis of [four] two major defects or 
[twenty] ten minor defects, or any combina- 
tion of these, being permissible in a roll of 
100 sq. yd., the scoring shall be as follows: 

Deduct [25] 50 from 100 for each major 
defect in 100 sq. yd. 

Deduct [5] 10 from 100 for each minor 
defect in 100 sq. yd. 

Add the remainders, which sum shall be 
the score.” 


Section 9.—Change the examples given 
in Section 9 to agree with the change in 
Section 7 given above. 

Section 15—Change the permissible 
variation on thickness of cord made of 
carded staple from 5% to 4%. 

Some few changes in the definitions 
appearing in these specifications are being 
made at the Committee 
E-8, but these changes are all matters of 
form, the substance being not involved. 
Tentative Specifications and Tests for 


suggestion of 


Osnaburg Cement Sacks.— 
Section 5.—Change the present Section 
5 to Section 5 (a) and add a new Para- 
graph (b) to read as follows: 


“The weight shall be determined under pre 
tiling atmospheric conditions -except in the 
settlement of disputes, in which case the test 
for weight shall be made upon material having 
it normal moisture content obtained by exposure 
it least 4 hours to an atmospheric condition 
of 65° relative humidity at a temperature of 
Om (70 ra 


Section 7.—Change to read as follows 


by the addition of the italicized words 
and the omission of those in brackets: 


“(a) The average strength in both the warp 
ind filling shall be not less than that spectfied 
by the purchaser. [75 lb. with a tolerance of 
not more than 5 Ib. under the desired tensile 
strength ] 

“(b) The tensile strength shall be cbhtained 

n an approved type of inclination balance ma- 
chine, motor driven. The tensile strength shall 
be determined under prevailing atmospheric 
conditions except in the settlement of disputes, 
in which case the test for tensile strength shall 
be made upon material having a normal 
moisture content obtained by exposure for at 
‘east 4 hours to an atmospheric condition of 
65% relative humidity at a temperature of 21° 
C.. ove aa 

The Tentative Definitions of Terms 
Relating to Textile Materials and the 
Tentative Methods of Testing Cotton 
Fibres are recommended to remain 
another year as tentative without change. 
Che Tentative Specifications for Toler- 


(Continued on page 79) 


New Firm Aequires Metz Business 





General Dyestuff Corp. Takes 
Also——H. A. Metz President 


A N event of importance in the dve- 
stuff t1 


ide has been the organiza- 
tion of the General Dyestuff Corp. 122 
Hudson Street, New York, which has 
dyestuff business here- 
\. Metz & 
»., Ine., the Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Co., 
stuff & 


their stock of dvestuffs. 


acquired the 
tofore carried on by H. 
Ce 
I and the Central Dye 
Chemical Co., together with 


} 


In addition to its acquisition of the 
two American dve plants mentioned 
above, this new corporation will rep 


resent two important members of the 


German Cartel It will act as the sole 


importer of the dvestutfs manufac 


tured bv the Farbwerke, vormals 
Meister Lucius and = Bruening of 
Hoechst a/M Germany The com 


Over Central and Consolidated 
Ludwig Brings Cassella Ageney 

pany has also acquired the agency for 
products, since B. A. 
vice-president of 
Aniline and 


the Cassella 
formerly 
he National 
Co., Inc., who was recently appointed 
the sole importer of the products 
manufactured ‘by Messrs. Leopold 
Cassella & Co., of Frankfurt, 
many, has joined the General Dye- 
stuff Corp. as a 


Ludwig, 


Chemical 


(Ger- 


vice-president and 
director. 

lhe officers of the new corporation 
Herman A. Metz, 
president; Charles L. Gagnebin and 
Berthold A, Ludwig, vice presidents ; 
\lmuth C. Vandiver, 
treasurer. 


are as follows: 


secretary and 
lhe main office of the company will 
be at 122 Hudson Street, New York, 


July 4, 1925 


where the Metz organization has been 
located. Branch offices will be main- 
tained at 130 Oliver Street, Boston; 
Turks Head Building, Providence, 
R. I.; 132 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; 449 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 301% West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C.; 20 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco. 

The date of the acquisition of the 
business of the three companies by 
the new corporation was July 1. 


Background of Companies 


Mr. Metz has long been an active 
figure in the dyestuff industry. His 
company, H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., has 
been the representative of the Farb- 
werke-Hoechst products for many 
years. In addition his activities in the 
establishment of two American dye 
manufacturing plants identified him 
with the domestic industry. 

The Consolidated Color & Chem- 
ical Co., was incorporated in 1902 
with plant located at Brown Street 
and Lister Avenue, Newark, N. J. It 
engaged in the manufacture of an 
extensive line of cotton sizes, finishes, 
soluble turkey red oils and 
leather oils. In dyestuffs it produces 
a complete line of sulphur and basic 
dyes for cotton and mordant dyes for 


oils, 


wool. Plant facilities were extended 
largely after the outbreak of the 


European war. H. A. Metz & Co., 
Inc., have acted as sole selling agents 
for the company. Mr. Metz was 
president of the Consolidated. 

The Central Dyestuffs & Chemical 
Co., was incorporated in 1898. The 
plant is located on Plum Point Lane, 
Newark, N. J. The company is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of inter- 
mediates and azo dyestuffs for cotton 
and silk. It also manufactures dyes 
for color makers and a comprehensive 
line of oil colors for general purposes. 
Here too the outbreak of the World 
War resulted in considerable increase 
in manufacturing facilities of the 
plant. H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., were 
also selling agents for this company. 
Mr. Metz was vice-president and 
treasurer. 

The new corporation, the General 
Dvyestuff Corp., has been incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New 
York. 


British Cotton Index Up 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—At 248 for 
June 12, the Cotton Trade Review 
(Manchester) weekly index of the 
average of raw yarn and 
cloth prices, shows an advance of 9 
points compared with May 15. On 


cotton, 


Dec. 31, 1924, the figure was 253, and 
on June 12, 1924, 250. The basis of 
the index is 100 as the price of each 
commodity on July 31, 1914. With 
the exception of cloth, which is 3 
points lower on the month at 189, 
the figure for each section is higher. 
Egyptian cotton at 382, and American 
cotton at 201, which are 26 points and 
15 points up respectively, are the big- 
gest increases. American yarn and 
Egyptian yarn record gains of only 
2 points and 3 points to 215 and 252 
respectively. 
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Australian Wool Plans 
Proposals of Sir John Higgins not 
Generally Approved 
News of interest with reference to 
the development of plans for the 
marketing of the Australian wool 
clip would seem to indicate a lack of 
unanimity on the part of the trade 
there as to the best policy to pursue. 
According to information received at 
the British Consulate General, Phila- 
delphia, from the Commissioner for 
Australia, cablegrams from Mel- 
bourne outline a plan submitted by 
Sir John Higgins, Chairman of 
BAWRA, which originated from the 
Central Wool 
cablegrams were as follows: 


Committee. These 


“Before a large and_ thoroughly 
representative body, Sir John Hig- 
Chairman of BAWRA an- 
nounced his plan for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices. He proposes a volun- 
tary and mutual wool 
growers, with a capital of fifty mil- 
lion pounds which shall acquire the 
wool clips by the appraisement 
method and realizing on them by col- 


gins, 


association of 


lective marketing. The capital to 
be divided into twenty-five million 
in wool certificates and a_ similar 


amount in shares, all one pound each. 
Certificates to be negotiable and 
transferable but have not a voting 
power. Shares not to be negotiable 
or transferable except as between 
\ssociation members and bona fide 
producers. Freedom of trade 
within the Commonwealth is recog- 
nized, 


wool 


He suggests Federal Govern- 
ment guarantee until sufficient capi- 
tal is subscribed and seeks authority 
association issue export licenses. To 
provide the capital he proposes to de- 


oie 
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duct and one-half 
account of certificates, 
deduction on 
made from net value of clips. 
tributions to be apportioned in ratio 


two per cent on 


with a similar 


} 


shares which is to be 


Con- 


to value of wool supplied by each 
Settlement for 
praised to be made by first payment 
after appraisement, 
payment at the close of the 
season, final payment less deductions 
and expenses when the whole clip is 
sold.” 
The second 
follows: 
* Federal 
cided to 
scheme for stabilizing wool prices fot 


owner. wool ap 


fourteen days 


second 


1 


cablegram reads. as 


Council of Graziers de 


refer Sir John Higgins’ 


the consideration of the component 
associations. The Council consider 
dangerous the two main proposals of 
the scheme, viz.; borrowing funds 


under the Government guarantee, and 
controlling export under the 
ot Government licenses. W. 
Fraser and W. J. Young, mem 
bers of the Central Wool Committee 
since the inception, while appreciating 
the merits of Sir John Higgins and 
his great administrative ability, con- 
sider the scheme will not achieve the 
results desired.” 

From the 
would seem as if there was consider 


system 
Steven 


son 


second cablegram it 
able opposition to the proposition as 
submitted by Sir John 
Messrs. Stevenson, Fraser and Young 
are members of the BAWRA, and it 
is therefore evident the Central Wool 
Committee itself is divided in its 
opinion as to the best method to pur 
sue in marketing the 
Australia. Further developments 
will naturally be awaited with keen 
interest by the wool trade and the 
manufacturers of this country. 


Higgins. 


wool clip ot 
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Belding Stock Offered 


Syndicate Presents 320.000 Sl 


lares 


at $39.50 for Public Subscription 


\s announced last week the « 


tel 


ing of stock of Belding Bros. & Co. 
Was made on Tuesday, when 320,000 
shares of common stock were pre- 
sented to the public by a= svndicat 
headed by Edward B. Smith & C 
at $39.50 per share. Other members 
ot the syndicate are Cassatt & Co 
Spencer Trask & Co.; Eastman, Dil 
lon X Co Hornblowe1 & Weeks 
Pucker \nthonv & ©» Maver 
Stone & Co., and Mitchell Hutchins 
& Co., Inc. 

Control ot the company was put 
chased bv Edward B. Smith & ¢ 
and the Bankers Trust Co. from the 


Belding family which has held the 
business for 62 vears \s a result ot 
this transfer of control, new stock 
has been created but no new finance 
ing has been contracted for the com 
pany. 

The company had _ outstanding 
69,172 shares of common stock which 
has been selling at an average price 
of $240 for some time past. It also 
had outstanding 10,188 shares of 7% 
preferred stock for which S115 pet 
share had been bid consistently. The 
indicated market value of these old 
shares represent a total of more than 
$16,800.00c. The company is now 
being recapitalized with 415,032 
shares of common stock, will have 
no funded debt, no bank loans, and, 
except for about $125,000 par valu 
of preferred stock which it proposes 
to retire, will have no class of stock 
other than the new common \t the 
price of $39.50 per share the offer- 


ing represents a mark rice of a 
little over $16,300,000, for the total 
recapitalization. A reserve tund has 
been set aside sufficient to etire 
preferred stock. 

In a statement made by 
agement, 1t 18 sald that it 1s the 
tention to inaugurate dividen 
the new stock at the rate of $3 
share annually ilso state 
for the six-vear period ending Ds 
31, 1924, earnings ulable t 
lends on the bas ) le new 
lization, after tion a l 
era taxes, ive ig ipprox 
$4 47 a share per annum ot e me 
toc \ ter giving ¢ ct te 
posed € pita { t ( 
mManvV, current assets a 1 1) 
jl. 1924, ere § ) la go 
gated $7,071,695 as agains urrel 
liabilities of $141,878 

he bankers state it tite rind 
pal executives will reta in Intere 
In the stock Ol the mpanv an Wi 
continue in active management ot 


alfairs Negotiations were handled ton 


the company by M. M. Belding a1 
General | ( Your v ind r the 
bankers by lohn \\ itle i] 
George (©. Cutler, 

Application will be nade » lis 
the stock on the New Stock EF) 
change and trading started on the 
New York Curb Market Wednesd 
morning, 

Che following statement has been 


given to the press by M. M. Belding, 


Bros. & Co.. 


‘tice, at 


President of Belding 
in interview at his 


Broadway, New York 


go2 


ind is the first 


authentic statement on behalf of Beld 
ing Bros. & Co. to appear with re 
gard to recent negotiations for. the 


(Continued “1 52 


Farley Phot 


General view of Chemical Exposition held in Providence, R. I., last week under auspices of Association of Chemical Equipment Manufacturers and reported in 





June 27 


issue of TEXTILE WORLD. 
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COTTON CROP REPORTS 


The Government cotton reports 


made public at 1:30 p. m. on 
Thursday -howed a condition of 
75.9%. an estimated acreage of 


16,448,000, and an indicated yield 
of 14.339.000 bales. 





Company Buys New 
Bedford Spinning Company 


Robert Amory ot Amory, 


Indian 


Browne 
& Co.. dry goods commission mer 
Mass., reports the 
Indian ( 


purchase by the ompany, a 


pany of which he is presi 


ent, of the New Bedford ( Mass.) 
Spinning Company from Taylor, Ar- 
mitage & Fagles of New York City. 


The New Bedtord Spinning Company 


was originally a tire fabric plant, but 


was re-equipped some time ago tor 


the production of finer count fancy 
is equipped with approxi 


mately 17.000 


fabrics and 
spindles and 195 wide 
box looms The new owners will 
operate it on a similar class of goods 
ind will increase its capacity to about 
formerly 


2530 looms lohn Catterall, 


superintendent of weaving at the 
Dartmouth Mills, is agent of the plant 
continue in this capacity. 
James H. Whitehead, treasurer of the 
Boston 


and will 


Manutacturing Co., 15 also 
treasurer of the Indian Company, and 
the directors of the latter in addition 
to Messrs. Amory and Whitehead are 
Russell B. Lowe, Lincoln Baylies and 


Benjamin F. Metfert 

* * x 
Textile Operatives Condemn 
Automatic Loom “Evil” 


BIDDEFORD, Me. 
sions of the 


At the closing ses- 
American Federation of 
Textile Opeartives, these officers were 
elected: 

President, James Tansey, Fall River; 
first vice-president, Abraham Binns, New 
Bedford; second vice-president, William 
McNamara, Fall River; third  vice- 
president, John B. Benoit, Taftville, 
Conn.; secretary, William E. G. Batty, 
New Bedford; treasurer, William Har- 
wood, Fall River; auditors, James Ho- 
warth, Fall River; Thomas Bolton, New 
Bedford; John Singleton, New Bedford. 

Resolutions were adopted condemn- 
ing propaganda of textile machinery 
manufacturers particularly loom mak- 
ers which had caused the textile in- 
dustry to become loaded with auto- 
matic machinery “sold through mis 
representation as to its capabilities, 
the consequence of which was to im 
pose on mill operatives far more ma 
chines than they can attend to.” It 
was recommended that incoming off- 
cers and the executive board do all 


in their power to counteract this 
See 


growing “evi! It was also urged 
that the new executives bring about 
an early conference with representa- 
Textile Unions 
of America with the object of amal- 


tives of the Federated 


gamating all groups into one national 


textile union of textile workers 


The convention recorded itself as 
favoring Government ownership of 
railroads and mines under Democratic 
control, and also favored the United 
States entering upon full diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

\ vigorous campaign will be con- 
ducted looking toward the organiza- 
tion of all textile workers in sections 
where unions now 

The next convention will be at 
Lawrence, Mass., the last full week 
of June 1926. 


exist. 


Goff Real Estate Not Sold 
Owing to the fact that no one 
present was willing to bid on the real 
water rights, etc. of the D. 
Goff & Sons plant at Pawtucket, R. [., 
the auction sale which commenced 
Monday of last week was declared off 
The 
nounced that the buildings would be 
sold privately or rented. The sale of 
machinery and equipment earlier in 
the week aggregated about $210,000, 


estate, 


on Thursday. auctioneers an- 


* * * 


Marine Wool Club Formed 

POLAND SPRING, Me.—The 
Shanter host here last 
Thursday to more than 100 wool men 
of New England. 


Tam o’ 
Club was 


So far the club has 
been more or less informal with get- 


to-gethers which have included sports, 
a good dinner and general holiday 
fun. At this meeting, however, a for- 
mal organization was completed with 
R. Crawford Mellroy, of the Colum- 
bia Mills here, slated for the presi- 
dency. 

In the morning there was a whippet 
race and the greatest speed ever 
shown in Maine by a liying creature 
was recorded. - * 

x * x 
Sericulture Being Revived in 
India 

In India the original home of the 
silk worm the culture of silk has been 
so neglected in regentgyears that the 
country no longer figures as a factor 
in world production. From time to 
time, however, word is received that 
attempts are being made in different 
sections to revive the industry. 

According to recent information 
the breeding of worms has started in 
Bengal, the large Indian State situated 
on the Ganges Delta. The Sericul- 
tural Nursery at Alipore has demon- 
strated that the country around Cal- 
cutta is suitable for the introduction 
of the industry, and has organized the 
extension of that industry around Be- 
hala. A number of landowners, both 
Hindu and Mohammedan, are rearing 
silkworms along scientific lines from 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 

Cotton Markets: Print cloth prices firm at advances, and 
situation strongest for some time. Broadcloths hold sharp ad- 
vances on recent volume buying; some trading in _ light- 
weight sheetings, but heavy-weight goods generally unim- 
proved. New lines of novelties for spring, 1926, shown with 
rayon the feature in dress goods. Amoskeag announces radical 
departure in production of novelties. Gingham committee to 
draw plans for organization to disseminate statistics on pro- 


duction, stocks, etc. 
Wool Markets: 


Interest in fabric circles centers on forth- 
coming London wool sales and Australian auctions. 


The tone 


of these offerings will fix the tone of fabric selling for the 
immediate future. It is expected that prices will be relatively 
firm. Tropical openings for 1926 continue to receive good sup- 


port. 
retailer. 


Women’s wear houses are restricted by the delay of the 
Forthcoming style shows may settle his doubts and 
start a stream of forward business. 


Worsted yarn interest 


broadening; spinners’ prices firmer; with spot lots available at 
unchanged figures. 

Knit Goods Markets: Infants’ socks opened for spring, 1926, 
some prices showing small reductions; new lines will probably 
average lower; styling of new goods very attractive, and good 
early business reported; general market featureless, with prices 


generally firm. 


Light-weight underwear openings scheduled 


for next week; early openings of nainsooks for next spring at 
low prices; several balbriggan mills entering nainsook busi- 


ness. 


Openings of bathing suits awaited next week; cricket 


sweaters seem due to be supplanted by lumberjackets. 
Silk Markets: Sharp advance in raw silk complicates broad- 


silk situation. 


Japan silk up 25¢ a pound in sympathy with 


Cantons and Shanghais which cannot be exported at present. 
Stocks of latter small in New York, with buyers bidding 


eagerly. 


Manufacturers complain of buyer resistance to any 


advance in price of fall fabrics. Most mills, however, operating 
two and sometimes three shifts with demand for throwing even 


greater than during spring. 





eggs supplied by the nursery. The 
second crop which was gathered at 
the end of April of this year yielded 
a fair return to the producers. 


eo: 


Russia Again Exports Flax 

Detailed figures ot exports and im- 
ports of the Soviet Union, for the 
first half of the Russian fiscal halt- 
year, Oct. 1 to April 1, received by 
the Russian Information Bureau in 
Washington, show that flax valued at 
$24,500,000 led among the exports, 
with furs valued at $12,500,000 in 
second place and oil products and 
timber products valued at $12,000,000 
each next on the list. The rapid rise 
of the Russian textile industry is 
shown by imports of cotton valued at 
$17,500,000, wool valued at $11,250,- 
000 and dyes value at $4,300,000, The 
imports for the period included loco- 
motives valued at $4,140,000, tractors 
valued at $2,190,000, and airplane 
parts, principally motors, valued at 
$2,360,000. 


ae 


Unsold Stocks Kept Low by 
Piedmont Mills 


CuHarotTe, N. C.—Much gratifica- 
tion is expressed by local textile lead- 
ers at the continued evidences of the 
purpose of the textile men in the Pied- 
mont section of the Carolinas to re- 
frain from piling up unsold stocks 
and turning out goods only upon or- 
ders or reasonable expectations of im- 
mediate orders. It is estimated that 
more than 8,000,000 spindles in the 
South are curtailing in varying de- 
grees, depending upon the orders they 
have in hand. With rare exceptions 
the mills have no unsold stocks to 
speak of and this fact adds strength 
to their position since an accumula- 
tion of goods, a part of it in the hands 
of mills that might be cramped finan- 
cially, would tend to weaken the mar- 
ket. 

There is an increasing sentiment 
against operating without any profit 
at all and this is responsible for the 
new and rapidly crystallizing policy of 
operating only on orders. Textile 
leaders argue that in the long run 
the mills will operate just as many 
hours under that policy as they would 
under the old destructive policy of 
piling up unsold goods until some of 
them were forced to sell at whatever 
price the well informed market might 
offer. 


Correction 


It was stated erroneously in last 
week’s issue that Ernest Fallows had 
been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western Re- 
serve Cotton Mills with plants at 
Quitman and Millen, Ga. John W. 
Alexander has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager ot 
these mills. 


J 
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J. B. Sidebotham, president of John 
Sidebotham, Inc., Frankiord, Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Sidebotham, sailed on 
June 25, on the S. S. Belgenland, for 
i pleasure trip to England and France. 
They expect to return to this country in 
September. 


Mrs. Bertha Sternberger, president of 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, 
boro, N. C., has created an educational 
fund of $100,000 and $5,000 additional 
for the first year as a memorial to her 
late husband, Emanuel  Sternberger, 
founder of the mills of which she 1s 
now the head. Proceeds from the fund 
will be used for vocational training of 
worthy young persons. 


t 


Greens- 


A campaign committee has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Kendrick of Phila- 
delphia, to aid in raising approximately 
$3,000,000, for financing the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition which is to be held 
in that city next year. Among those ap- 
pointed to this committee are the fol- 


lowing well known textile factors: 
John Fisler, president of Yewdall & 
Jones; J. Howell Cummings, John B. 


Stetson Co., J. D. C. Henerdon, Hen- 
derson & Co., Wm. H. Folwell, Folwell 
Bros., & Co., Inc., Benjamin H. Wasser- 
man, Philadelphia Pile Fabric Mills and 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills; and Chas. 
J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., 


Ine. 


Herbert Midgley, president and general 
manager of the Howard Bros. Mig. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., was presented with a 
testimonial silver loving cup at the an- 
nual outing of the employes held at 
Lake Quinsigamond, that city, on June 


26. 

Joseph T. Herrick, president of the 
Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 
Mass., sailed on June 30 to spend the 
summer abroad. 

John Sanford, president of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
will return Aug. 1 from a two months’ 
vacation in Europe. 


Edward J. Kennedy, Jr., for a number 
of years connected with the textile sec- 
tion, United States Rubber Co., has 
severed his connections with this com- 
pany. Mr. Kennedy recently organized 
the Kennedy Mfg. Co., Inc, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


J. F. Crane, of L. M. Crane Co., oil 
merchants, Boston, is on a trip through 
England and Scotland regarding wool oil 
ind other oil ingredients pertaining to 
the textile industry. He expects to be 
gone for about six weeks. 


Francis G. Morton, of the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Hosiery Mfg. Co., and Sarah 
4s. Peoples were married on June 25 in 
that city. 


Thomas B. Gannett, Boston, has been 
elected a director of the Draper Cor- 
poration, Hopedale, Mass., to fill the un- 
xpired term of the late Eben Draper 
Bancroft. 


George E. Tucker, for 30 years agent 
ir the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., has re- 
gned, effective on July 1, when he be- 
mes agent emeritus. He will continue 
io assist his successor until Jan. 1, 1926, 


contin 
uous service with the company and will 
retire from active duties. Mr. Tucker 
is now in his 82d year and enjoys ex- 
cellent health. He has been succeeded 
by Sidney C. McHenry, for the last 
15 years superintendent of the cloth de 
partment of the company. Mr. McHenry 
completes 33 years’ service with the com 
pany this year. 


when he completes 50 years of 


H. S. Horrocks, secretary and treas 
urer, H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, will 
sail July 8, on the S. S. George Wash 
ington, for a six weeks’ pleasure trip to 
England and the Continent where he will 
visit points of interest and 
these countries. 


friends in 


Fred A. Rakestraw, of Hyde-Rake 
straw Co., Philadelphia, and his family 
have started on a pleasure trip through 
a number of the western They 
plan to return to Philadelphia in about 
four weeks. 


states. 


Herman O. 
position as 
( Mass.) 
Co. 


Werner has resigned his 
manager of the Rochdale 
Mills of the American Woolen 


August F. Keeler, plant manager of the 
Villa Nova Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Allan I. Davis, production manager for 
the James Hunter Machine Co., Inc., 
North Adams, Mass., and Miss Catherine 
Woods, Richmond, Va., were married in 
the latter city on June 20. 


K. S. Porter has been appointed sup 
erintendent of the Planters & Manu- 
facturers Cotton Mills, now under con 
struction at San Marcos, Tex. 

O. B. Paris has succeeded W. C 
Hooper as superintendent of the Camp 
bell Knitting Mills, Williamsburg, Ky. 


C. B. Johnson is now superintendent 
of the Sunshine Hosiery Mills, Murfrees 
boro, Tenn. 


Samuel Bridges, superintendent of the 
Star Mill of the Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn., resigned recently to 
become director of the textile depart- 
ment of the State Trade School, re 
cently opened. 


H. C. Callahan has succeeded B. F. 
Sanford as superintendent of the Vass 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 


F. E. Laycock has been appointed 
superintendent of the new plant of the 
Beacon Mfg. Co., at Swannanoa, N. C 


James B. Platt, superintendent of the 
Acworth (Ga.) Mills, has resigned that 
position. 


Claude Freese has succeeded Albin 
Arnold as superintendent of the Nebel 
Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


William J. Cummings, assistant sup- 
erintendent and designer for the Acme 
Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
resigned his position with that company 
and returned to his home in Webster, 
Mass. 


E. C. Jouret, designer and assistant 
superintendent for the Western Worsted 
Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., 


accept a similar position with the 


Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y 


has resigned to 


\cme 


William 


vears plant 


Davenport, for the past 20 
charge of the 
mechanical and electrical departments of 
the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation to 


take effect July 3. 


engineer in 


Lyman E. Small has accepted the posi 


tion as overseer of carding for the karns 





4ndrew J. Currier, Elected Second Vice- 
President of Southern New England 
Textile Club at recent annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Currier is a retired cotton 
manufacturer whose last position was 
as agent of the Nonquitt Spinning 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


worth Mills, Inc., Central Village, Conn. 
Mr. Small comes from Holliston, Mass. 


"hi. Be been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of weaving 
in Mill No. 2 of the Rhodhiss (N. C.) 
Mills Co. 


Havener has 


Michael J. Gahagan, formerly of North 
Oxford, Mass., has taken a position as 
overseer of carding in the Heritage 


Woolen Mills, Holliston, Mass. 


D. F. Short, formerly connected with 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
has taken a position as overseer of weav- 
ing with the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills Co. 
E. L. Lassiter has recently become 
overseer of carding No. 1 and 2 of the 
Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 
He was formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning for the Red Springs (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill Co. 


R. A. Haynie, overseer of spinning for 
the Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., Monbo, 
N. C., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of night superintendent. 


Joseph Delangie has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Otta- 


quechee Woolen Co., North Hartland, 
Vt. Mr. Delangie comes from North 
Adams, Mass. 

Henry E. Wright, overseer of carding 


in Mill No. 2 of the Mystic Woolen Co., 


Hope Valley, R. I., for the past 12 
years, resigned recently. 
\. F. Orren has recently become day 


overseer of spinning in the plant of the 
Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., Monbo, N. ( 


He was formerly on the night shift 


G. W. Corn, formerly night overseer 
of weaving in the Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N. ¢ has recently become overt 


seer for the Spencer Mills Co., 
Nee 


Spindale, 


Allen S. Vincent has taken the posi 


tion as overseer of carding for the Jewell 


Brook Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt., Mr. 
Vincent comes from Wales, Mass. 
W. A. McNeace who has been over- 


seer of weaving for the Rhodhiss (N 
C.) Mills Co., for about a year and a 
half, has returned to the Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, Great Falls, S.C. Mr. Me 
Neace now holds the position of assistant 
superintendent. 


LL. L. Maxey, overseer of beaming and 
quilling in Mill No. 6 of the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C.. has re 
signed and accepted 
Ford Motor Co., 


a position with the 
Detroit, Mich. 


Nelson Morris, overseer of spinning 
for the Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Gros- 
venordale, Conn., and Miss Charlotte 
Dietrich, Blackstone, Mass., were mar 
ried at the home of the bride’s parents 
on June 27. 

C. W. Nelson is now overseer of the 
seaming department at the plant of the 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. 
¥ 


Zeb Grey, formerly employed in Great 
Falls, S. C., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning in the Springstein 
Mills, of Chester, S. C. 


J. G. Watson, formerly a second hand 
is now night overseer of carding and 
spinning for the North State Cotton Mill 
Co., Taylorsville, N. C. 


Arthur Taylor has resigned as over 
seer of carding in the Flint Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 


Alex. Robbins has taken a position as 
night overseer of spinning with the Su- 
perior Yarn Mills, Inc., Monbo, N. C. 
He was formerly second hand in spin 
ning for the Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., Trout- 
mans, N. C. 


H. P. Burke, overseer of 
the Covington (Ga.) 
that 


weaving in 
Mills, has resigned 
position, 
Joseph P. Goudreault second-hand in 
slashing and drawing-in at the Lorraine 
Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
to accept the position of overseer of 
weaving, slashing and drawing-in with 
the Mount Royal Branch of the Domin- 
ion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
Stanley Jessiman, of Westerly, R. L., has 
taken the position made vacant by Mr. 
Goudreault at Pawtucket. 


has resigned 


John Mello has resigned as assistant 
overseer of carding in the Flint Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Hugh Quinn has taken the position as 
second hand in the carding department 








f\& (O08) 
for the Russell Mig Co., Pittsheld 
V4 
1h National Loomfixers \ssociation 
convention at Biddeford, Me., elected 
Howin theer President, James 
Howarth, Fall River, Mass.; vice presi 
William Smithet New Bedford, 
Mass.; secretary and treasurer, J. B 
bie lPaitville, Conn. :; executive board 
Thomas Goodwin, Fall River; James 
Hewitt, Adams, Mass.; Joseph Whalley, 
\ Bedford, and Edward Podjoski, 
( ) M 
( \. May has been promoted from 


run, to might overseer 
Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
Whitmire, S. C. 


ond hand, day 
weaving in the 
Mills, 


|. L.. Wofford has taken a position as 
overseer of weaving with the Union- 
Buffalo Mills Co., Buffalo, S. C. He 
was formerly connected with the Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


George Lefevre, assistant overseer of 
the spinning department of the Black 
(Mass.) branch of the Lonsdale 
Co., has been promoted to the position 
ot overseer, to succeed Malcolm Landry, 
resigned. 


stone 


. 


John I 


Cheney 


Reinartz, electrician for 
South Manchester, Conn., 
Arctic with Mac 
takes with him a 
gifts of 
to place at points marking the 
progress to the north, and a big one to 
“Nail to the pole,”” as Frank D. Cheney 
said in presenting it to him at a recent 
farewell dinner. Mr. Reinartz is a radio 
expert and the inventor of the 
bearmg his name. 


Bros., 
who has gone to the 
Millan’s 
number 
Bros., 


expedition, 


of silk flags, Cheney 


tuner 


\V. L. Thompson has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of carding 
in the Hannah Pickett Mills, 
ham, N. C. 


Rocking 


RK. C. Simpson, formerly night overseer 
of weaving in the Lancaster (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, 1s now assistant overseer of 
Mill No 
Mulls, 


weaving in 3 of the Republic 


Cotton Great Falls, S. C. 


Norman B. Morrison has recently be- 


come assistant finisher in the Marland 
Mills, Andover, Mass. 
Stephen lLogee completed 56 con 


secutive years with the Draper Corp., 


llopedale, Mass., on June 2. Mr. and 
Mrs. Logee also celebrated their 52d 
wedding anniversary during that month. 

S. H. Childers, second hand in weav- 


Mills Co., 


has been made over 


Industrial Cotton 
iy sh 
seer of the cloth room in that plant 


ing for the 


Rock 


D. J. Dennis is 


now second hand in 

No. 3 spinning in the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, McColl, S. C 

] 1). Miller has taken a position as 

second hand in spinning in the Amazon 


Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. ¢ He 
was formerly employed in the Mayflower 
Mills of the Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc 


Thornton, formerly sec 
spinning for the 


Irving nd hand 
Ashland Cotton Lo., 
holds a similar 


Ninigret Co., of the 


lewett City, Conn., now 


position with the 


same city 


W. L. Kate, loom fixer for the In 
dustrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, 
S. C., has been promoted to second hand 
in the weaving department. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The Personal Page—Continued 


Cyril John, for 21 years second hand 
in the card room of the Schuster Woolen 
Co., East Douglas, Mass., has taken a 
similar position with the Hayward Wool- 
en Co., in the same town. 


J. H. Sanders, formerly with the Lab- 


oratory Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., 
is now second hand in carding for the 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, 


3s Ros 


W. M. Pruitt has accepted the position 


of master mechanic with the Locke Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Concord, N. (¢ 


Henry G. Young, master mechanic in 
the plant of the Farwell Bleachery, 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned that 


position. 


L. A. Daniel has recently become su- 
perintendent of the Audrey Spinning 
Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. Mr. Daniel, 
who is a graduate of the textile depart- 
ment of the State College, at Raleigh, 
was formerly connected with mills at 
kktoanoke Rapids, N. C. 


A. F. Garison is now superintendent 
of the Chas. H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, 
Tenn. 


J. H. Catpenter has returned to his 
former position as superintendent in the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


George Vincent has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Ensign-Bickford 
Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


Walter Hogg has resigned as super- 
intendent of the woolen yarn mills of 
Stephan Sanford & Sons, Inc., Am 
sterdam, N. Y., after 28 years of 


service, 


Benjamin P. Green has been pro- 
moted from overseer of spinning to as- 
sistant superintendent of the mill of the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 


Tenn, 


Edward T. Willson, Jr., service man- 
ager of the Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., outlined plans for the establish- 
ment of old age among the 
employes at a mecting of the Employes’ 
Council held on June 3. The matter 
will be considered at the next meet 


nooga, 


Lancastet 


pensions 


ing of the council 


’ ; 
Ezra Hemingway has returned to his 
former position of superintendent of the 
night shift at the plant of the Thermo 


Mills, Inc., West Sand Lake, N. Y. 


J. D. Lavender, formerly of Chesnee, 
S. C., is now overseer of spinning in the 
Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C 


F. H. Kane has resigned as overseer of 
carding for the Faribault (Minn.) 
Woolen Mill Co. and returned to his 
home in Lewiston, Pa 


James M. Richardson, an overseer in 
the dyeing department of the Amoskeag 
Mig. Co. for 
Mr. Richardson was connected 
\moskeag company for 47 


32 vears, has resigned his 
position. 
with the 
vears 


J. B. Holt, overseer of No. 1 and 2 
carding in the plant of the Clover (S. 
C.) Cotton Mills Co., resigned 
to accept a position as overseer of card 
ing and spinning at Pendleton, S. C. 


recently 


R. Cc 


a second 


Godfrey, for a number of years 
hand in the Chesnee (S. C.) 

Mills, has been promoted to the position 

of overseer of spinning in that plant. 
W. J. night 


Hamilton, overseer of 


carding and spinning in the Wymojo 
Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has re- 
signed that position. 


J. T. Quarles, a second hand in the 
Mobile (Ala.) Cotton Mills has been 
promoted to the position of night over- 
seer of carding in that plant. 

G. V. Tallent, formerly connected 
with the Lullwater Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., is now overseer of carding 
and spinning for the Red _ Springs 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Inc. 


D. J. Bolton has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning with the St. Pauls 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Inc. 


J. H. Riggs has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of carding in the 
Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


Michael McMahon, for many years 
connected with the New Hartford Knit- 
ting Co., Capron, N. Y., and the Oneita 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y., is 
now overseer of knitting in the plant 
of the Paragon Underwear Co., Utica. 


J. H. Arnold, overseer of carding in 
the Ensign Cotton Mill, Forsyth, Ga., 
has resigned. 


Rk. A. Fairchild has succeeded Nathan 
Dellinger as overseer of spinning in the 
plant of the Gaston Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville, N. C. 


Lawrence J. Kenney has been pro- 
moted as overseer of the finishing de- 
partment of the Fabyan Woolen Co., 
Medway, Mass. 


W. R. Goodwin, formerly night over- 
weaving in the Opp (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, now holds a similar posi- 
tion in the Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 


seer of 


G. C. Starr, formerly of Mount 
Holly, N. C., is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Priscilla Spinning Co., Ranlo, 
es 

M. C. Cook has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of spinning in the 


Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


M. Pauth, formerly connected with 
the Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., is now overseer of silk knitting 
in the Gem Dept. of the Union Mills, 
Inc., Herkimv:, N. Y. 


FE. L. Lassiter, overseer of carding 
and spinning for the Red Springs 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Inc., has re- 
signed that position. William H. Sad- 
ler, foreman of the spindle blade de- 
partment of the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., recently entered upon his 
44th year of service at the plant. 


M. B. Boseman, formerly of McColl, 
S. C., is now overseer of carding and 
spinning for the Raeford (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Co. 


L. A. King has become overseer of 
spinning and twisting for the Audrey 
Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 


Clifford Brown, formerly overseer of 
warping in the mill of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is now overseer of spinning for 
the same company. 

J. B. Coley has recently become over- 
seer of weaving in the Delgado Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

FE. E. Davis is now overseer of weav- 
ing in the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Co., 


July 4, 1925 


He formerly held a similar position with 
the Cotton Mills Products Co., Natchez 
Miss. 

John Q. Ford, a second hand in thx 
mill of the American Textile Co., Ate: 
Ga., has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of spinning in that plant. 

T. M. Brown has recently become 
overseer of weaving in the Florenc: 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. He was for- 
merly connected with the Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Wool Goods Packing 

(Continued from page 62) 
bales or boxes or in rattan shipping 
hampers locked and sealed with metal 
seals.” 

A shipper has requested the Con 
solidated Classification Committee t 
make a change in the present packing 
requirements for Dry Goods, N. O 
I. B. N., and if the shipper’s reques 
:s acceded to and the change is made 
in strict accord with the request, 1 
would no longer be permissible to us 
corrugated or solid fibre boxes that 
do not comply with the restriction: 
contained in Rule 41. The shipper’s 
request is that the foregoing item ) 
changed to read as follows: 

“DRY GOODS, N.. 0.1 
bales or rolls, see 
or rattan shipping hampers locked 
and sealed with metal seals. 

“NOTE.—Bales or rolls must be 
securely wrapped with cloth or with 
not less than two thicknesses of strong 
Sulphite Rope or Rag Paper, each 
thickness having a resistance of not 
less than 70 pounds to the square inch, 
Cady or Mullen test, or with one o1 
more thicknesses of strong Sulphite 
Rope or Rag Paper having resistance 
of not less than 100 pounds to the 
square inch, Cady or Mullen test, or 
with two thicknesses of paper or 
paper and cloth fastened together with 
a waterproof composition having 
resistance of not less than 60 pounds 
per square inch, Cady or Mullen test. 
and when wrapped with paper, bales 
or rolls must be securely tied and 
knotted at each crossing with polished 
unoiled hemp twine or rope having a 
breaking strength not less than the 
weight of the package, and in no case 
less than 100 Ibs.” 

Hearings on this request will be 
held by the Consolidated Classificati®n 
Committee, as 


B. N., in 


Note, or in boxes 


follows Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Jul 
14-15-16, 1925; Room 404, Chicagi 
Union Station, Chicago, Hl. July 


21-22-23, 1925. 

It is quite probable that 
are interested in 
that do not comply with the require 
ments of Rule 41, cording or metal 
strapping the containers and_ billing 
the shipments as 
to enter a 


those wh 


using fibre boxe: 


“in bales” will desire 
protest 

Protests against any changes in th: 
classification item which would forbi 
the use of fibre containers, “billed a 
bales,” as is at present permitte: 
should be forwarded to F. W. Smith 
Chairman, Official Classification Con 
mittee, 143 Liberty Street, New Yor! 
City, and interested shippers should 
if possible. attend the hearing 
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SECTION - 
Pumping Equipment of Textile Mulls 


Purposes for Which Pumps are Used—Characteristics of Different Types and Points to be Considered in Their 
Selection—Methods of Installation for Securing the Best Results—Care and Adjustment—Impor- 
tance of This Element in Mill Equipment is Not Always Appreciated 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


HE pump equipment of a large 

textile mill, if placed in a sin- 

gle room, would probably sur- 

prise even those in immediate 
charge by its magnitude and variety, 
and would impress upon them the pos- 
sibility of large operating 
through improper selection, faulty in- 
stallation, and neglect in care and ad- 
justment. 


wastes 


Pumps of one kind or another are 
used for boiler feeding; circulating 
water through condensers, and remov- 
ing the air and condensate from the 
same; for producing a vacuum on the 
returns or air lines from steam heat- 
ing systems, and for producing a cir- 
culation through those employing hot 
water; for handling liquids of various 
kinds in bleaching, dyeing, and finish- 
ing departments; for pumping water 
for the general plant supply, and for 
furnishing water 
protection. 


pressure for fire 


In addition to the above, pumps of 
various kinds are used for compress- 
ing air, and for producing a vacuum 
for cleaning purposes; also in connec- 
tion with air washers, humidifying 
devices, and systems of automatic 
temperature control. The centrifu- 
gal fans employed for ventilating pur- 
poses are simply a form of air pump. 
It is proposed in the present article 
to consider only those types used for 
the handling of liquids, and these in 
sizes and operating under the condi- 
tions commonly found in textile mills. 


Pumps for the uses enumerated 
above, may be classed as_ steam 
pumps, power pumps, _ centrifugal 


pumps, rotary pumps, and deep well 
pumps. In operating a pump eff- 
ciently, much depends upon its being 
adapted to the special conditions 
under which it is used. Therefore, 
to make a suitable selection, one must 
be familiar with the more important 
characteristics of the different types 
of pumps, especially as they are af- 
tected by the various requirements of 
extile mill work. 


Steam Pumps 


The term, “steam pumps,” is usu- 
illy applied to the direct-acting type, 
vhich is built both with one steam 
ylinder and one water cylinder (sim- 
lex), and with two of each (duplex). 
Che direct-acting steam pump has 
omparatively few working parts, re- 
juires but little attention, is easily 
egulated as to speed and capacity, 
nd is, in general, very reliable. 
Vhen the pump is to be used simply 
or transferring water or other liquid 


from one chamber to another, where 
a continuous flow is not necessary and 
a certain amount of pulsation is al 
lowable, the simplex type gives satis- 


and for 
above 150 to 200 Ibs., the 


bing surfaces, pressures 
outside 
packed plunger pump should be em 


ployed, partly because of the less ex 


The pumping equipment of a large mill contains many units, 
of a variety of forms and cperating under all sorts of conditions. 
While the average efficiency of this type of machine is not high, 
it can usually be raised a substantial amount by exercising suit- 
able care in selecting each unit for its particular work, installing 
it properly, and then keeping it in good adjustment and repair. 
Probably no part of the mechanical equipment of a textile mill 
receives less care than its pumps, and the energy wasted through 
leakage and preventable friction would probably surprise those 


in charge. 


Losses of this kind are, for the most part, invisible: 


and while comparatively small for a single unit, the total for 


a year becomes a substantial amount. 


some extent. 


An attempt has been 
made in the present article to describe briefly the more impor- 
tant characteristics of the different types of pumps used in mill 
work and to suggest how these may be applied in the selection 
of a pump for the various classes of service. 
improperly installed cannot give satisfactory results, and there- 
fore the subject of pipe connections has been touched upon to 


A good machine 


No machine can operate at its highest efficiency 


unless it is properly cared for; and regular inspection, clean- 
ing, adjustment, and early renewal of worn parts are all essential 
in order to obtain the best work from the factory pumping 


outfit— Author. 


factory results and requires less steam 
for the same amount of work than the 
duplex pump. The pulsation or water 
hammer which is usually present with 
the single-cylinder pump is due to the 
complete stoppage of flow at each re- 
versal of the stroke, and can be con- 
siderably reduced by the use of air 
and vacuum chambers. 

The duplex type, which consists of 
two complete units mounted side by 
side, produces a practically continuous 
flow. The simplex pump is well 
adapted to vacuum work, in connec- 
tion with condensers and vacuum 
heating svstems, while the duplex is 
better for high-pressure work, boiler 
feeding, and all cases where a verv 
high or a very low velocity is re- 
quired, on account of its continuous 
action. Direct acting pumps are also 
classified as “piston” and “plunger” 
pumps, and the latter again divided 
into the “inside” and ““‘outside” packed 
types. 

The Piston Type 

The piston type should be limited to 
pressures around 150 Ibs., although it 
is frequently operated considerably 
above this. At higher pressures there 
is difficulty in keeping the packing 
tight. For gritty water or other 
liquids which tend to wear the rub- 





pense invelved in the renewal of 
parts, and partly because of the ease 
with which leaks are detected and the 
packing of the plunger adjusted. The 
inside-packed pump has only the first 
of these advantages over the piston 
pump. 

he chief objection to the direct- 
acting pump is its 
consumption, 


excessive steam 
which commonly runs 


from 100 to 200 lbs per 


indicated 
horsepower per hour for the simple 
type, and considerably more in those 
which 
poor 


become 
adjustment. 
consumption per 


have worn or are in 
While the steam 
unit of work de- 
creases as the speed increases, it is 
best to limit the 


latter to about 50 
strokes per 


minute for the smaller 
sizes, and 40 for the larger. As the 
wear on the pump is due principally 
to the shock at the reversal of stroke, 
it is better to limit the number of 
strokes than the piston speed. 
Direct-acting steam pumps are used 
for practically all of the 


purposes 
mentioned in 


connection with mill 
work, although other types are exten- 
sively employed also. 


Power Pumps 


This term is commonly applied to 


all crank-action pumps which are 


outside source and 
pump 
a piston and connecting rod 
attached to the 
The form most commonly emploved 


driven from an 


also. includes the  fly-wheel 
driven by 


same Crank Shalt 


in mill work is that known as the 
triplex power pump. This may be 
belted to the line shafting or driven 
by an independent steam engine, 


turbine or electric motor, and is used 


for most of the purposes ment med 


for the direct-acting pump. Wher 


operated by an engine or turbine it 


is independent of the prime mover, 
which is important for condenser and 
boiler feed pumps. Ii electric drive 
is employed, there should be an inde 

pendent source of power tor se n 
starting up, or in case of accident to 
the prime mover. For general pum} 

ing service in connection with manu 
facturing processes, machines belted 
to line-shafts give good = service. 
When used in dvehouses and other k 

cations where there is a YooU deal ot 
moisture, clectric drive should not be 
employed unless the motors are espe- 
cially protected. The 

ciency of a pump of 


around 75 to 80%, 


machine efh 


this tvpe is 


\s compared with the direct-acting 
pump, the power pump has a greater 
over-all efficiency, under most 
tions, and may be run at higher 
speed; but on the other hand, the first 
cost is greater, Maintenance more ex 
pensive, while 


condi- 


greater care 1S Te- 
quired in operating attendance 
Centrifugal Pumps 

The advantages of the centrifugal 

pump (Fig. 1), as compared with the 

reciprocating type, are its small space 

requirements, low first cost and main- 


tenance, minimum attendance, light- 
ness or absence of foundations, free- 
dom from vibration and_ pulsation, 


and a continuous discharge. It has 
only one moving part, the impeller or 
runner, and is therefore subject to but 
slight wear 
tions, 


under ordinary condi- 

The volute pump has a spiral cas- 
ing, without guide vanes, and is pref- 
erable for low heads up to 70 or 8 
ft. For higher pressures, the tur 
bine pump with enclosed type of im- 
peller, and with guide or diffusion 
vanes in the 


ployed. 


should be 
A single runner is commonly 
used for heads up to 125 ft.. (50 Ibs 


casing, em- 


per sq. in.) and two or more runners 
(multi-stage) for higher pressures, 
allowing about 125 ft. per stage. The 
volute pump is largely used for cir- 
culating the cooling water through 
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Condensed Facts about Tennessee 


Are you among those who are turning their attention toward 
the South as the logical section for future expansion? If so, 
perhaps you are still in doubt as to the best possible location 
for a new mill. 


It takes time to gather all the facts—to make comparisons. 


The booklet shown above is a condensed summary of facts 
about one location of the South—Tennessee. 


While this booklet reviews the development of the water- 
power resources of the state, it also covers other subjects of 
importance to textile executives. A few topics are: In- 
dustrial Opportunities; Natural Resources: Communities 
Served. 


Any executive may obtain a copy without obligating himself 
in the least. Write. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Build Your Mull 
in TENNESSEE 


6. Favorable construction conditions — 


7. Adequate banking facilities. 
8. Cheap power with the supply well in 


What Tennessee Offers | 


. The best labor conditions in the South. | 


. Ideal climate the year ‘round. 





. Cotton from Tennessee and adjoining 
states. 


. Satisfactory transportation facilities. 


. Location in the center of Southern 
markets, and within easy access of 
others. 


land, material costs, taxes. 





advance of requirements. 
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condensers, and the multi-stage tur- 
bine pump is coming into quite gen- 
eral use for boiler feeding in plants 
of over 500 H.P., and almost exclus- 
ively in plants of over 1500 or 2000 
H.P. 

Wide Application 


The centrifugal pump, in one form 
or another, may be adapted to prac- 
tically all of the general uses found 
for a pump in mill work, and forms 


part of the regular equipment in 
plants of this kind. Centrifugal 
pumps require a high speed, and 


while they may be belted in certain 
cases, the most compact and satisfac- 
tory drive is by means of a direct- 
connected motor or turbine. In the 
case of large capacity pumps operat- 
ing at low heads, the most efficient 
speed is usually lower than the mini- 
mum economical speed of the tur- 
bine, under which conditions reduc- 
tion gears are used. Capacity regu- 
lation may be secured by throttling 
the discharge at constant speed or by 
varying the speed of motor or tur- 
bine. 


In the case of boiler feeding and 
similar conditions, where a certain 
minimum head must be maintained, 
variable speed motors or turbines 
desirable, and special governors 
employed whereby the speed of the 
driving device is automatically ad- 
justed so that the head produced by 
the pump remains constant over a 
considerable range of capacity. It is 
always important that the design of 
the runner be such as to adapt the 
pump to the particular conditions 
under which it is to operate, and 
these should always be furnished the 
manufacturers when making a selec- 
tion. Furthermore, as the efficiency 
of a centrifugal pump varies _pri- 
marily with the head against which it 
operates, it 


are 
are 


should be operated near 
the speed, and under the head for 
which it is rated, to obtain the best 
While the modern 
pumps of this type may have an effi- 
ciency ranging from 70 to 80% under 


results. best 


favorable conditions, the average for 


small and medium siz« con 
siderably than th 

65% is probably near the results actu- 
llv realized. 


pumps is 


less 1S, and 600 to 


Rotary Pump 
This is a positive-action displace 
ment pump, and while the movement 
of the pumping elements is one of 
rotation, the principle is entirely dif- 
ferent from the centrifugal pump. 
lhe general construction of this type 
of machine is shown in Fig. 2, and 
requires no further description. The 
idvantages of this pump are its low 
first cost, small dimensions, and ease 
with which it may be cleaned. The 
last characteristic, together with its 
moothness of action and ability to 
vithstand hard usage, adapts it espe 
ally to the handling of dyes and the 
irious liquids employed in bleaching, 
washing and finishing. 


Deep-Well Pumps 
Deep-well pumps are used where 


he water supply for the mill is ob- 
tained from deep or driven wells. 
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Fig. 1. 


When the well is of considerabk 
diameter the pump is placed upon a 
platform or support about 15 ft. above 
the average water level, and connected 
with some form of pumping head at 
the top by means of a long rod or 


shaft. Both plunger and centrifugal 
pumps are used for this purpose. 
When centrifugal pumps are em- 


ployed, the “vertical” type is used, as 
it may be driven through a vertical 
shaft extending to the top of the well. 
Sometimes the pump is submerged, 
but it is much more easily cared for, 
and better attention, 
located above the water level. 


receives when 


In the case of driven wells, either a 
special form of plunger pump or an 
“air-lift” is employed. 
the latter 
compressed air into the lower end of 
a pipe extending to the bottom of the 
well. In the i 
pistons are formed in the pipe which 


The action of 


consists in discharging 


rising to surface, air 
bring up a certain amount of wate1 
with them. 
lift is the absence of 
There is, 
out of 
Furthermore, 
stall. On the 
efficient 


The advantage of the ait 
moving 
therefore, nothing to get 
order in inaccessible pl 
is inexpensive to in 
other hand, it is not 

from a power standpoint 


other pumps, due to the 


t iad 
compressed air required 


to operat it 


Special Mill Conditions 
So far as 


the 
cerned, the conditions in textil 
do not differ from 

other industrial establishments Phe 


hare oe 
cniet 


power plant is con 
’ ‘ 
those tound in 
a: o 
difierence 


work where various heavy 
rosive liquids must be 


occurs in proces 
and cor 
handled. Ih 
all cases of this kind, the pump, what 
ever its type. must be designed witl 
to the 


reference withstanding of cor 


rosion and the easy renewal of parts 


sO exposed, 


Pump Installation 


Pumps of all kinds should be set as 
near the source of supply as possible, 
and upon a substantial floor or 
foundation, according to the size. All 
pipe connections, both for suction and 
discharge, should be as direct 
sible and at least of the sizes called 
for by the pump outlets. The fric- 
tion increases rapidly with the velo- 
city and thus produces a continuous 
waste of power, which though small, 
may amount to a_ substantial 


as pos 


! 


te tal 





Section of Three-Stage Centrifugal Pump 


during the lor example, a 


3-inch pipe discharging 150 gals. per 


vear. 


minute produces a velocity of 6.8 ft. 
per second and a friction head of 
ft. per hundred feet of length. 


> 


7:7? 
If a 2%-in. pipe were substituted, 
the velocity would rise to 9.8 ft. per 
second, and the friction head to 18.72 
ft.; while if a 2-in. pipe were used, 
the friction head would rise to Sa tt. 
In the first case the horsepower re- 
quired for overcoming the friction in 


the pipe is (150 x 7.72) + 4,000 
0.29, and in the third (150 x 54) 
4,000 2.02, OF 2.02 0.29 7 times 


as much. 


In a general way, pipe sizes corre 


“#4 
SUCTION / 
INLET 





Fig. 2. Positive-Action Rotary Pump 
sponding to the pump outlets 
prove Satistactory for runs less 
100 Tt t 1O nee oO s tiie 
should be checked by Tri nm table 
ind velocities limited to about 200 it 


per minute in the suction pipes ot re 


ciprocating pum] 


and 400 1n the dis 


1 


charge. In the case otf centrifugal 


pumps, a O00 com 


monly wed in the lischarge pipe 


Resistance of Fittings 
\n elbow fitting produces a resist 


ance equivalent to 7 ft. of pipe 


| { 
; pe for a 


2 in. size, and 30 ft. for 6 in., while 


a globe valve is equivalent to 8 and 50 
ft. of pipe respectively. \ 6 in. lit 


check valve produces a resistance 


equal to 200 ft. of straight 


All of 


in mind when laying 


pipe, and 
so on. facts should be 


kept the 


connections for a pump, and the fric- 


these 


out 


tional resistance reduced to the lowest 


73) 73 
practical point, because it is a con- 
tinuous load. 

Suction 


Another important 
matter of 


factor is the 
While, theoretic- 
ally a pump can lift water by suction 


suction. 


33.4 ft. at sea level when it has a tem- 
perature of 60 deg., it is not possible 
in practice, owing to imperfections in 
the pump and the vapor tension which 
exists over the surface of the water 
according to its temperature. In the 
the pumps, 
with good valve adjustment and short 
suction pipes, it is usually practicable 
to raise cold water 20 ft. in this way. 
lor those having an 8 in. discharge 
ind larger, it should be limited to 15 
it. 


‘ase of smaller sizes of 


In the case of centrifugal pumps, 
the suction pipe should be made one 
size larger than the inlet to the pump 
casing if the suction lift, for any rea- 
son, must exceed 15 ft., and at least 
two sizes if the length exceeds 100 ft. 
\s the temperature of the water rises, 
the possible lift decreases, owing to 
the formation of vapor in the pump, 
until at 140 to 150 deg. the power to 
lift by suction ceases, and above that 
the water must flow to the pump under 
a head increasing with the tempera- 
ture. The following table gives the 
average practical suction lift and suc- 
tion head for water at different tem- 
peratures : 


Possible 
Suction 
Lift, in Ft. 
on 


Necessary 
Suction 
Head in Ft. 


Temp. of 
Water, Deg. F 
60 
SO 16 
100 12 
120 8 
140 3 
160 1 
180 
200 9 
212 . 12 


These figures will somewhat 


for different pumps and conditions of 


vary 


operation, but represent average prac- 
tice. 
Care and Adjustment 
\ pump will respond to good treat- 


ent the same as any other machine, 


iough it probably receives a mini- 


mum amount of attention in the aver- 


ige textile mill The leaks due to ex- 


essive wear, and the friction caused 
v poor adjustment, are practically in- 

ible, and there is usually no way of 
easuring them; so the waste of 
ower goes on without interruption. 


he water which leaks past the valves 
forward stroke re 


as much power as though 


ind piston on the 
quires just 


it passed out through the discharge 
the friction due to tight 
packing and poor alignment of piston 


and val 


pipe, while 


alve rods goes into useless and 
costly heating of the water passing 


through the 
lhe 
] 


Gay 


pump. 


waste of power unit per 
small, but the aggregate 
from the entire plant during t 
represents the waste of a large coal 
pile. All pumps should be carefully 
inspected and cleaned at regular inter- 
vals, and leaks and friction reduced to 
a minimum by suitable adjustments 
and the renewal of parts when neces 
sary. 


per 
mav be 


the year 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The Glenwood 
Silk Mills, Inc. are repairing the part of 
their plant recently damaged by fire. 
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TRANSM'SSION SYSTEM ~ 


CAROLINA POWER 
and LIGHT CO 


YADKINIRIVER POWER CO. 


The Pinehurst Region 


—a wonderful climate for textile mills 


You know where Pinehurst is! Where 
soothing breezes sing among the pine 
trees—where the climate is mild and 
balmy and where thousands flock to 
escape the rigors of northern winters. In 
this garden spot golf, polo and pony rac- 
ing are enjoyed throughout the winter 
months. 


The conditions which make this section 
ideal as a health and vacation resort serve 
also to make it ideal as a location for 
Textile mills. 


But there are other advantages. The 
forces of nature bound up in the streams 
ot the Central Carolinas have been 





harnessed. Electric power is now avail- 
able in abundance. 


Within a radius of one-hundred miles of 
Pinehurst are 88 communities served with 
hydro-electric power by the Carolina 
Power & Light and Yadkin River Power 
Companies. Already there are in excess 
of one-hundred cotton mills established 
here. 


There are excellent trunk and branch line 
railway facilities as both the Atlanta 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
ways traverse this section in a north and 
south direction. 


We will gladly help you secure one of the 
choice locations in this section. Write 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
YADKIN RIVER POWER COMPANY 
General Offices—Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Standardization of Textile Mill Lubrication’ 


Silk Mill Machinery Lubrication—Weaving and Knitting Machinery Lubrication—Requirements as to Character of 
Lubricant and Frequency of Oiling of the Motions Found on Types of Equipment Employed— 
Creeping and Throwing of Oil and Resulting Stains on Textile Materials 
By Allen F. Brewer 


N the silk mill, machine lubrica- 
tion is an important matter due 
to the fact that both the wearing 
parts and the product require the 
utmost protection. As a general rule, 
silks will be of a more perishable 
nature than other textiles and their 
unit value will be higher. So every 
care in the handling of lubricants and 
the prevention of 
warranted. 


oil spots is 


In carrying out the lubrication of 
silk mill machinery from the very be- 
ginning of manufacturing, the most 
careful selection and application of 
lubricants is essential. The selection 
of oils and greases is quite as im- 
portant a matter as their application, 
for, unless they are of the highest 
purity, our efforts to apply them effi- 
ciently may be of no avail. But one 
or two spots of an inferior lubricant 
will, in all probability, mean the re- 
jection of a certain amount of goods. 
On the other hand, a spray of stainless 
oil may not be detrimental in cases 
where the subsequent scouring action 
will remove practically all of it, or 
where colors or patterns are to be 
used in which such stains will 
show up in glaring evidence. 


not 


Throwing Machinery 


Following the process of soaking, 
from a lubricating point of view we 
will be essentially concerned with 
throwing machinery, or the various 
spinners, doublers and winding ma- 
chines which serve to put the silk 
into thread of suitable size, strength 
and compactness to fit it for weaving 
or knitting. As a rule, the lubrica- 
tion of such machines may involve 
certain problems, especially where oils 
or greases are used which have been 
improperly refined or are otherwise 
unsuited to the nature of the service. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty will be 
experienced with oil throwing from 
the rapidly rotating spindles. 

Oil throwing may of course mean oil 
stains, and these latter may be more 
or less of a detriment, dependent upon 
the stage of operation in which they 
occur. For example, if they occur on 
thread prior to dyeing, and if the oil 
is not too dark or contaminated with 
foreign matter, it is quite possible to 
remove them satisfactorily in the sub- 
sequent processes of boiling, scouring 
and bleaching. But where thread has 
been skein dyed, and oil spots occur 
during fabrication of the product on 
the loom or knitter, they may be much 
more serious and costly. 

As a result, every effort must be 
made to prevent oil throwing. On the 
loom this may be attained by the use 
of certain grades of semi-fluid oils or 
liquid greases, which in addition, con- 
tain sufficient animal oil in compound 


*Previous articles appeared in Dec. 6 


1924, 
Mar Apr. 4, May 9 and June 6, 


1925 issues 


Jan. 3 


to render them emulsifiable and more 
readily washed out. Spindle lubri 
cants, however, must be fluid 
ranging in viscosity or body from 
60 to approximately 180 seconds Say 
bolt, at 180 deg. F They should 
always be very highly refined prod- 
ucts, and filtered to reduce the:r color 
as much as possible, for the lighter 


oils 


LUBRICATION 
MECHANISM 


Spinner Spindles 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
Housings oil-tight 


Where oil leakage 
may be possible 


Gears and Driving Chains 


Miscellaneous other 
wearing parts 


speeds, and in many cases 
production. 
Frequency of Oiling 
While the frequency of 
spindles will 
mode of 


varying 


giving 
greater 


oiling of 
their type, 
operation, 


depend on 
construction and 


from once a day to perhaps 
once every three months, in regard to 


the manner of oiling and the desirable 


CHART FOR SILK MACHINERY 


GRADE OF LUBRICANT 
Stainless textile oil or a 70 to 


100 viscosity straight mineral 
spindle oil. 


100 viscosity mineral oil 


Liquid grease or non-fluid oil 
Medium grease or steam cylinder oil 


200 to 400 visoosity machine oil 


LUBRICATION CHART FOR LOQMS 


MSCHANISM 
Picker Spindles 


Other Machine Bearings 


Cloth Roll Bearings 


Driving Gears 


Jacquard Machines 


GRADE OF LUBRICANT 


Stainless textile oil, 
of about 100 seconds 


of a vi3cosity 


200 to 400 viscosity mineral oil; stain- 
leas textile oil or light stainless grease 
where conditions such as wear or prolific 
oil-throwing warrants 


500 to 750 viscosity machine oil or 
medium liquid grease 


Medium cup grease or steam cylinder oil 


Medium liquid grease or non-fluid oil; 
or, stainless textile oil where bearing 
clearances warrant and drip pans are 
installed 


pe 


LUBRICATION CHART FOR KNITTING FRAMES 


MBCHANISM 


For Guides, Sinkers, Roll Take-ups, 
Needles, Pressers, Cams and Other 
Wearing Parte in Close Proximity 
with Fabric 

Slides 


Cams, Gears and Chains 


Frame Bearings, Eto. 


or paler a spindle oil, the more re- 
mote will be the possibility of per- 
manent oil stains resulting. 

To preclude oil stains or the throw- 
ing of spindle oils it is advisable to 
use every care in the filling of spindle 
reservoirs. In general these should 
never be more than half full of oil. 
Where the latter is carried at a higher 
level there will be considerable poss:- 
bility of the oil working upward, due 
to the combined effects of centrifugal 
force and capillary 
haps drip or be 
silk which is 
spindles. 


ittraction, to 
thrown the 
carried by adjacent 
Furthermore, the higher the 
oil level, the greater may be the power 
consumption per spindle. The 
oiling spindle is regarded by 
throwsters as an effective 
tive in regard to the 
claimed as dependable, subject to effec 
tive lubrication, adaptable to 


per- 
onto 


sel f- 
many 
preventa- 
abov ae being 


highet 


GRADS OF LUBRICANT 


Stainless textile oil of about 100 
seconds viscosity 


200 to 400 viscosity machine oil 


Non-fluid ofl, liquid grease or avout 
a 400 viscosity machine oil 


200 to 400 viscosity machine oil 


characteristics of the oil, they are all 
very much alike. In general, no oil 
should be allowed to run over or drip 
onto the outside of the spindle mech- 
anism or the driving belt. Espe- 
cially must this be carefully guarded 
against when replacing the spindles, 
for there will be a tendency towards 
splashing or the forcing of oil above 
the top of the reservoir, in which 
event it will very likely run onto the 
whirl or belt. In order to carry out 
spindle lubrication with the least effect 
on the power plant, it is considered 
good practice in some mills to renew 
spindle oil in and not oil 
them all more or less simultaneously. 


sequence, 


This latter procedure has been claimed 
by engineers to involve a decided 

power 
additional 


crease in due 


hich ) 
whieh may 


consumption 


the energy 


necessary after re-oiling 


For the lubrication 


spindles it is possible to use either a 
a compounded 
approximately the same 
per cent 
of compound such as lard oil or pale 


straight mineral oil or 
product ot 
few 


viscosity. The use of a 


neatsfoot oil in a spindle oil will not 
better lubrication, 
“oiliness” of the 
animal oil, but also, in event of 
tamination 
be more readily 


only perhaps give 


lue to the greater 
con- 
stains can 
removed or neutral- 
process of dyeing, espe- 
darker but 


of the silk, oil 


ized in the 


cially where colors and 


contrasts are involved. 


In the lubrication of other wearing 


parts of spinners, doublers, winding 
frames, warpers, reels, and the various 
machinery employed in the handling 


of silk, a straight mineral machine 
oil of from 200 to 400 seconds Say- 
bolt viscosity at 100 deg. I. will gen- 
the As a 
rule, the majority of the wearing parts 


will be at 


erally give best results 
the sides or ends, and so 
located that the possibility of thrown 
or dripped oils will be comparatively 
slight, provided the bearings are not 
flooded with oil In regard to fric- 
tional drives, it 1s important to re- 
member that these should run dry, 
and be protected from contact with 
oil; otherwise slippage and lost motion 
may well us thrown oil 
bands or tapes become 
If this occurs, it can often 
be corrected or the oil removed by 
holding chalk or whitening against the 
moving band or belt, and then scrap- 
ing the with a blunt edged 
knife 


oOcetrT. 2s 
the 
saturated. 


should 


surface 


Weaving Machinery 


In the lubrication of 
chinery will 


weaving ma- 
be essentially con- 
cerned with looms and jacquard me- 
chanisms. 


we 


These machines will vary 
extensively in size and operating speed 
the products being 
For cxample, silk and cot- 
ton looms will involve relatively high 
speed conditions, as compared with the 
heavier carpet loom. On the other 
hand, from a constructional point of 
view they will be very similar by 
virtue of the function which they per- 
form. As a result, in studying their 
lubrication we must take all this into 
consideration, especially in connection 
with the application of the lubricants. 
The larger and heavier the wearing 
course, the more body 


according to 


handled 


parts, ol may 
be required in the lubricating film to 
withstand the 


furthermore, th« 


operating pressures. 
higher the speed the 
greater will be the possibility of oil 
being thrown the 
will this be true 


when the bearings of crank mechan- 


splashed or onto 


goods ; especially 
isms, for example, are over-lubricated. 
On 


must be 


weaving machinery, o1] spots 
guarded against more 


fully than on any other type of textile 


are 


equipment. The fabric is approach- 
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ing the finished state, and the possi- 
bility of effectively removing oil or 
grease spots is reduced. If the yarn 
has been skein dyed in light colors, 
the problem becomes all the more diffi- 
cult, for subsequent finishing of the 
woven goods calls for none of the in- 
tensive wet process work which is 
usually relied upon to remove stains 
and dirt. 

Where the cloth is to be piece dyed, 
there is more chance of clearing up 
stains, provided they are due to pale, 
filtered or stainless oils or greases. If 
caused by dirty, carbonized machine 
oil it is a difficult matter. As a rule 
the darker the oil the more permanent 
and evident will be the stains. Fur- 
thermore, the longer the stain is al- 
lowed to soak in, the more difficult 
will be its removal. One method 
recommended by certain authorities is 
to daub fresh oil stains, if made by 
straight mineral oils, with a swab 
soaked in a fixed oil such as pale 
neatsfoot or lard oil. In this way 
the mineral oil will be converted to an 
emulsifiable compound which can be 
more satisfactorily removed in the 
scouring or bleaching process. 


Under-Lubrication 

To reduce the possibility of stains 
there will be considerable tendency on 
the part of many operators to under- 
lubricate their machines, regarding 
excessive wear of the bearings as the 
lesser evil. But this is not absolutely 
necessary for, as wear increases, noise 
and vibration will increase, accuracy 
of operation will decrease, and any 
lubricant that is applied will tend to 
run more freely through the clearance 
spaces and perhaps drip to certain 
reciprocating mechanisms, to be more 
readily thrown off due to the jerky 
motion. 

Picking motions are typical of parts 
where construction and speed may 
have a direct influence on the occur- 
rence of oil spots. The picker spin- 
dles, especially on relatively high 
speed cotton and silk looms, are points 
which may frequently cause oil spots 
or splashing. For this reason it is ad- 
visable to use a stainless oil for picker 
spindle lubrication, even though such 
a high grade product may not be re- 
quired on any other wearing parts of 
the loom. Usually picker spindles can 
be best lubricated by hand, the oil 
being evenly but sparingly applied. 


Jacquard Machine 

The overhead jacquard machine re- 
quires similar care in its lubrication, 
due to the location and the possibility 
of dripping of the lubricant as well 
as throwing occurring. As a result it 
is advisable to use a highly refined, 
stainless lubricant on all wearing 
parts. Where oil is employed, this 
should never be applied in excess to 
cylinder hammers, wires, etc., for 
there will always be a possibility of it 
running down onto the goods or 
cords. Oil on these latter will cause 
the cords to deteriorate and break 
prematurely. In view of the location 
of such a machine, it will generally be 
well to locate an oil-tight drip pan 
below the supports as a protection to 
both cords and fabric. There will 
not be much tendency for oil to be 
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splashed unless it is applied in excess, 
so side guards are generally not 
necessary. 

Where a drip pan is not installed 
it will often be best to use a light, 
non-fluid oil or liquid grease, wher- 
ever possible, on jacquard mechan- 
isms. Such a product will have less 
tendency to drip, thereby not only 
insuring better and more _ positive 
lubrication but also reducing the 
probability of oil spots on the goods. 

Knitting Machinery 

In the knitting mill as elsewhere in 
the textile industry, the matter of 
lubrication is an important factor. 
Essentially there are two types of 
knitters involved; i.e, the circular 
and the flat machine. While these 


will naturally differ from a construc- 
tional point of view, as far as lubrica- 
tion is concerned the essential prob- 
lems will be very much alike. Gen- 
erally speaking, the questions of (a) 
oil stains, (b) excess power consump- 
tion due to friction, (c) repair ex- 
penses, and (d) replacement losses, 
will be paramount, and subject to 
more or less correction by one general 
means — effective lubrication. To 
attain this, naturally the purest and 
most highly refined grades of lubri- 
cant will be necessary. 

In the opinion of many, the stain- 
less textile oil is more of a requisite 
on the knitting frame than any other 
type of textile machine, due to the 
extensive possibility of creeping and 





Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON WEAVING LOOMS. 


HORSE +) t] 10 


£= 
my? 
aD 
40 


_ 


2 
ma 
7% 


23 

za 
Ee 
mm 


MAKE OF LOOM 
AMOSKEAG~ WHITIN 
LOWELL - SHOP 
AMOSKEAG 


WHITIN 
WHITIN 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON WEAVING LOOMS. 


e PLAIN NARROW LOOMS. 
TEST Ne.1 


MOTOR 60 HP, 720 RPM, 
riving 208 Looms from 
* two overhead — 


Yotor. poaains & Bekts__8.5H.P 
“Tote Input +6 Motor, 

all Looms at work-.- 45.0 H-P. 
Gross H.P per Loom.- 0.216 HP 


TEST. No.2 


MOTOR. 73 RP. 720 RPM, 
riving 275 Looms from 
two bverhead shatts. 
Motor, Shaft:ng+ Belts -- 11.8 H-P 
Total Inpe to Motor. 
a)\ S at work... 56.0KP 


Gross H.P._per Loom -- - 0.204 RP- 
TEST No.3 
OR. TS. Cia R.P.M. 
5 vin $s m 
two over a ae 


Motor, Shatting +BeHs -__ 10.7 HP 
Total Input t) Moter 
all Looms at work _...51.5 HP. 


Gross HP. per Loom -. 0.186H-P. 
AVERAGE OF TESTS 1,2,+3. 


Gross HP. per Loom __ 0.202 bP. 
or Five Looms per rst power. 



















POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON WEAVING LOOMS 


* TEST “A* 
MTOR T5HPR 9O00ORPM., 
3 Volts. 3 phase, 60 cycles . 
Group Drive of 192 


* raper Automatic Looms 44” 
wide ,at approx: 166 Picks per Min. 


TEST DATA 


Speed of Motor, 
fully loaded __ -_890 RPM. 


Full load Input 
+o motor_____ 83.6 H.-P 


iction Load, 
Mot or shattin ank 
pose pulley ons same a 
Motor Ef¢iciency___ _ 90 %7e 
Motor Output___._ 75.2 HP. 


Number of Looms 
per Horsepower__.2.5 


Horse power per loom __.391 












NOTE 


Motor has 2 pulleys on one 
end of. rotor shaf ,. belts 
going im opposite directions, 
andA “thus neutralizing belt- 
pull on motor -foot- bolts 





POWER REQUIRED \+ 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON WEAVING LOOMS 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
TEST B& 
25 HP 1200 R.PM. 
Volts 3pliase, 60 Cycles. 


i 47D 
«aR Sren gins 4 7 Orepe 
TEST DATA 
Average Input to Motor_.-IS.SHP 


Motor Efficiency BBA 
Load at motor pulley __ __13.6HP 


. 40H.P, 900 R.PM. 
Volts. 3 Phase, 60 Cycles. 


LOAD Group drive of 1)2 Dra 
Roeeny, © pete Sy - 


CEST DATA 


Average Input to Motor___35.6H-P. 
Motor Efficiency -__--. _89 «fe 
Load at Motor pulley__ 3} 7H-P. 
Looms per H-P.______ 3.53 
HP per Loom_.__.__.283 


Above is presented the eighth installment of a series of power 
data sheets appearing regularly in Power and Engineering issues 


of TEXTILE WORLD. 
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dripped oils. On skein-dyed fabrics 
of intricate color designs, oil stains 
will be especially detrimental, for they 
practically ruin the product from a 
marketing point of view. 
Circular Machines 

On knitting machines of the circu- 
lar type, the roll take-ups and worm 
gear attachments are among the most 
general sources of trouble, especially 
when the knitting oil has been care- 
applied. In the 
lubrication of such mechanisms the 
object is to not only reduce the load 
on the needles by the reduction of 
friction, but also to guard against 
gumming. In event of the occurrence 
of this latter, the rollers will probably 
function in a sluggish manner. Even 
with a high grade, light viscosity, 
stainless knitting oil there will be pos- 
sibility of gumming occurring due 
to accumulations of dust, lint or dirt. 
As a result, it is generally best to re- 
move these mechanisms about once a 
month and clean them in kerosene or 
gasoline, to effectively remove gummy 
ccumulations as mentioned above. 

Oil spots will be liable to occur 
from the lubrication of needle cylind- 
ers and dials. To enable the attain- 
ment of relatively automatic lubrica- 
tion, self-feeding oil cups are adapt- 
able and very often installed on such 
frames. Like the sight-feed oil cup, 
however, they depend on the operator 
for starting and stopping the flow of 
oil; therefore, careful attention must 
be given to them. Especially is this 
true when stopping the machine, for if 
the oil cups are not promptly turned 
off, they will continue to feed due to 
their positive action, perhaps flood- 
ing the machine and being the cause 
of oil spots and stains, or even streaks. 

In addition to the stainless char- 
acteristics brought about by suitable 
compounding with a fixed or animal 
oil, such: as lard or neatsfoot oil, a 
knitting oil should have as low a 
tendency to evaporate as possible, for 
thereby will the maintenance of the 
requisite film over a longer period of 
time be assured, with a consequent de- 
crease in the amount of oil used. In 
other words, the léss oil used to give 
the needed lubrication, the more re- 
mote will be the chance or opportunity 
for the occurrence of oil spots. 


Flat Knitting Machines , 

Much the same conditions will be 
involved in the lubrication of flat knit- 
ting machines. Primarily, the ob- 
ject is to lubricate with as little oil as 
possible, to reduce the possibility of 
oil spots occurring on the fabric. To 
effectively serve the parts, three dif- 
ferent types of lubricant will be neces- 
sary; i. e., a light-bodied compounded, 
stainless oil for the lubrication of all 
wearing parts which are located ad- 
jacent to the yarn or fabric; a 
heavier bodied, straight mineral ma- 
chine oil (of from 200 to 400 seconds 
Saybolt viscosity) for gear, cam- 
shaft and roll bearings; and a medium 
consistency non-fluid oil or liquid 
grease free from acid or alkali, for 
gears, chain drives and cams. With 
these two latter products, a certain 
amount of inter-changeability is pos- 

(Continued on page 83) 


lessly selected and 
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959, 


of sales 


made by 


ELEPHONE 





phone. 


DAILY TOLL AND LONG DISTANCE telephone 
calls into three states sell $2,850,000 worth of 
products annually for a well-known oil com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. Representatives visit the 
customers at intervals, but the telephone brings 
in the daily flood of orders. Of the firm’s total 
annual business, 95 % is solicited and sold by tele- 
And while telephone sales are pushed in New York, 


Pennsylvania and Ohio, long distance calls to Texas and Okla- 
homa points keep the house in touch with market conditions. 


THe growing use of the long distance 
telephone in business is one of the out- 
standing business economies of the last 
decade. Thousands of concerns in hun- 
dreds of kinds of endeavor are now using 
telephone calls to develop prospects, serve 
present customers, sell goods, collect 
money and in other ways to cut expense. 
A small telephone bill is an almost sure 
sign of neglected businéss opportunities. 


What city or state should you call 
now? Long distance communication 
has been built up and extended so grad- 
ually that some do not realize its 
magnitude and its full value. Long 
lines connect all exchanges so that the 


16,000,000 Bell telephones form one 
universal system, leading from your 
desk to practically every other in the 
United States and Canada. 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company, upon call, will 
gladly recommend new telephone uses 
for your business. In the meantime, 
let the telephone do the same things 
for you across country that it now does 
in the next block or on the other side 
of town. The telephone reaches every- 
where. It will connect you, now, 
with the man or concern you want— 
whether hundreds or thousands of 
miles away........ Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





ons! 


mal! 
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Report of Committee D-13 
(Continued from page 64) 


Methods for Cotton 
Yarns, Single and Plied and the Tenta- 
tive Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Cotton Sewing 
Threads are recommended to be revised 
as follows and continued as tentative in 
their revised form: 

Tentative Specifications for Tolerances 
and Test Methods for Cotton Yarns, 
Single and Plted.— 

Section 4.—Change the definition for 
the term “direction of twist” to read as 
follows: 


ances and Test 


Divectwn cf Twist.—In the case of yarn, 
the varn has right-hand twist if, when it is 
held vertically, the spirals or twists are seen 
to incline upward in a right-hand direction, and 
has left-hand twist if the spirals or twists are 
seen to incline upward in a left-hand direction.” 

Section 6—After the present second 
sentence, add a new sentence to read as 
follows: 


‘The drums of the testing machine shall 


onsist of cylindrical spools not less than one 
nch in diam-ter and not less than one inch 
in width, so supported that at least one shall 
irn freely upon its axis.” 

Section 7—Add a new Section 7 to 
read as follows, renumbering the subse- 
quent sections accordingly : 

‘7. Strength Yarn on Beams (Skein Test for 
Yarn on Beams ) Yarn received on beams 
shall be given the skein test and skeins shall 
be prepared in the following manner. Place 
the beam containing the yarn to be tested on 
twe bearings sufficiently high from the floor 
so that the beam can be turned easily. Directly 
in front of the beam and at least 15 ft. from 
the beam, a small table shall be placed, the top 
of which will be approximately the same height 
as the top of the beam of yarn. On this table 

standard yarn reel shall be placed directly 

front «f the beam. A small crank arm shall 
be attached t ne end of the beam shaft 
Four ends of yarn, taken from the beam, shall 
be attached to the yarn reel in the regular 
manner, such as is done when testing yarn 
from bobbins. One operative shall turn the 
beam slowly in the proper direction so that 
the varn will unwind, and the second operative 
shall turn the reel fast enough to take up the 
varn as it comes off the beam. This operation 
shall be ccntinued until 120 yd. or the desired 
length for testing has heen taken from the 
beam. The four skeins shall then be taken from 
he re] and tested in the regular manner. If 

should be necessary to test more ends, the 
same method of testing shall be followed. 

“Note.—In using these beams after these 
nds have been taken off. a set cf spools con- 
taining the same kind of varn as is on the 
heam can be placed in behind the beam on a 
small creel, to fill out the number cf ends that 
have been used for testing. When the ends 
ome up on the beams that have been used for 
testing, the auxiliary spocls in back of the 
heams can be broken out.” 

Section 7—Omit from the fourth to 
the last sentences reading as follows: 

“This test shall be used fer yarns received 
on beams, etc. To prepare specimens for test, 
at least 60 ends, 48 in. in length. shall be 
unwound from the beam. The bundle shall be 
held at one end to allow ends to twist upon 
themselves \ knct shall be tied in each end 
ind the bundles allowed to condition as specified 
n Secticn After conditioning. one end cf 
the bundle shall be clamped in the head end 
jaw of any twist counter. and the other end 
shall be held by anv suitable means. applying 
appreximately the same tension as is used in 
preparing skeirs on reels. The bundle shall 
be untwisted until strands are parallel. 60 
rnds counted off and cut from the bundle to 
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a measure of 1 yd. in _ length Knots shall 


again be tied in each end and the size of the 
60 yd. determined in accordance with Section 
13 After the size has been determined th 


strands shall again be made parallel, removed 

one by one, and briken on a single stran 

tester The average of 20 breaks shall 
reported as the average strength.” 

Tentative Specifications for Tolerances 
and Test Methods for Cotton Sewing 
Threads. 

Section 4.—Change the definition for 
the term “direction of twist” to read as 
follows: 

“Direction cf Twist.—In the case of sewing 
thread, the thread has right-hand twist if, when 
it is held vertically, the spirals or twists are 
seen te incline upward in a left-hand direction, 
ana has left-hand twist if the spirals or twists 
are séen to incline upward in a_ right-hand 
direction.” : 

Section 6—Change to read as follows 
by the addition to the italicized words and 
the omission of those in brackets: 

“In addition to meeting the foregoing re 
quirements, sewing thread shall be subjected 
to a sewing machine test under actual factory 
conditions [and in the event that any thread 
causes more than a_ reasonable number of 
stoppages it shall be subject to rejection] Ir 
the event of any thread apparentiy fatling 
to operate prcperly, it shall be judaed by com 
parison on any given machine under identical 
ccnditions, with thread from a Ict kncwn t 
have previcusly operated satisfactorily.’ 

Section 7.—Change to read as follows 
by the addition of the italicized words 


and the omission of those in brackets: 
“All threads shall be tested by the single 








strand test method A single strand tester of 
proper capacity with jaws set 10 in. betwee 
grips and having a spved of pulling jaw of 


12 in. per minute shall be used. The average 
ef [four] ten hreaks from each of [ten] five 
spools or packages shall be the average 
strength Any test during which the thread 
breaks at the jaw due to pinching or cutting 
shall net be included in the average.” 

Section 9—Add a new Section 9 under 
the central heading “Length of Package,” 
to read as follows, renumbering the sub- 
sequent sections accordingly : 

“(b) (Alternate Methed).—The 4dength of 
package of sewing thread shall be determined 
hy multiplying the number of vards per 
pound, obtained as outlined in Section & by 
the net weight in pounds of the thread in 
package to be tested 

“¢h) (Alternate Method)—The length of 
package of sewing thread shall be determined 
hy measuring the entire length over a_ reel 
having a 1'4 vd. perimeter, taking three full 
turns around the reel and delivering thread 
to a take-up drum. The yardage shall be noted 
en reel dial. 

“(c) (Alternate Methed).—The length of 
nackage of sewing thread shall be determined 
by measuring the thread in the form of skeins 
prepared on a reel having a 1% yd. perim 


eter In no case shall the yardage «f thes: 
skeins exceed that specified in Table IT The 
total yardage of skeins thus prepared from a 


package constitutes its length. 


TABLE II 


EQvuivaLent SINGLE Size LENGTH oF SKEIN, YD 


Finer than 12’s....... 240 
6's to 12's, inclusive ae 120 
Coarser than 6's8........-> 60 


The Tentative Specifications for Tex- 
tile Testing Machines have been com- 
pletely rewritten and are appended hereto 
in their proposed revised form. 


W. F. Epwarps, 


Chairman 
K. B. Coox, 


Secretary. 


Textile Testing Machines 


(Revised Tentative 


1. Textile testing machines shall be of 
the inclination balance or péndulum type. 

2. The maximum angle of swing of 
the pendulum in textile testing machines 
shall be 45 deg. from the vertical. 


3. The minimum diameter of drum for 
transferring the pull on the specimen to 
the swinging pendulum shall be 2 in. 

4. In selecting the proper capacity of 

textile testing machine for a given 
ample of fabric or yarn, the maximum 
apacity of the machine shall not exceed 
that at which the pendulum reaches a 
wing of 45 deg. from the vertical. The 
minimum capacity of the machine when 
ised for a given sample of fabric or 


Specifications ) 
varn shall not be less than 20 per cent 
of the above maximum capacity. 

5. (a) Fabric Jaws—The clamps of 
textile testing machines for use upon 
fabrics shall consist of flat metallic jaws 
pressing directly against the specimen. 
One gripping surface shall be hinged or 
swiveled and the other shall be rigidly 
connected to the frame of the jaw. The 
pressure between the jaws shall be se- 
cured by any suitable mechanical device 
so constructed as to grip the fabric firmly 
before the testing load is applied and to 
prevent visible slippage during the pro- 
gress of the test. 

(b) Skein Jaws—The drums of test- 
ing machines for yarn skeins shall con- 
sist of cylindrical spools not less than 
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1 in. in diameter and not less than 1 in 
in width, so supported that at least one 
shall turn freely upon its axis 

(c) Individual Strand Jaws The jaws 
or clamps for tests upon individual 
strands of yarn shall be of the cylindrical 
or drum type, so arranged that the 
strands of yarn shall pass around not 


less than 180 deg. circumference before 


being clamped or fixed in the jaw Phe 
length of the specimen shall be consid 


ered from center to center <¢ drums 
The minimum diameter of the cylinder 
or drum shall be !2 mm 

6. The direction 
perpendicular to the specimen shall in no 
case be less than 1] in The depth of 


jaw in a direction length-wise of the 


width of jaw nu 


specimen shall in no case be less than 
] in. 


7. The dial pointer textile testing 


Numbered Cotton 


Vi TA at ntrali7% 


1. Tolerances shall be the limit within 
which a textile must come im its specified 
characteristics in order that it shall 
constitute a good delivery contract 
They may be classified as the allowable 
limits of the quantitative characteristics 
of the fabric as defined in the specifica 
tions. The 


following tolerances are 


based upon — the Standard General 
Methods of Testing Cotton Fabrics 
(Serial Designatior I 39) of the 


American Society for Testing Materials 

WIDTH 
2. The average width determined by 
measurement shall be as specified with 
the following tolerances 


ERANCE, IN 
WiptH, IN (IVES UNDER 

Up to and including 3 i 
37 to 60, inclusive x 4 
61 to 80, inclusive . if 
81 to 120, inclusive ‘ 


Il. WEIGHT 


3. The weight of the fabric determined 
by test shall be not more than 2.5 per 


machines shall be so arranged as to_ be 
easily adjustable to a zero reading for 
any weight of jaw or other fixture m 
the testing machine The dial pomter 
shall be so counter-weighted as to prevent 
undue fluctuations in its position due te 
backlash, whatever the dial reading may 
be 

8. Textile testing machines shall be 
power driven or operated in such a mat 
ner as to produce a uniform and accurate 
movement of 12 in. per minute for the 
pulling jaw 
textil 
chines, dead weights of accurate amount: 
shall be used, but these weights shall be 


applied at a speed of 12 in. per minute, 


9 In calibrating 


testing ma 


corresponding to the standard jaw speed 
The machine shall otherwise be arranged 
in an. entirely 


used in testing fabric 


Duck Tolerances 


Specifications ) 


similar manner to that 


cent over or under the specified weight. 
Il. THREADS PER INCH 


4. (a) The average count of wary] 
ends per inch determined by test shall be 
not more than 1'% ends over or under the 
specified count tor fabrics counting not 
over 40 ends per inch and not more than 
) 


2 ends over or under for fabrics count- 
ing over 40 ends per inch 


(b) The average count of filling picks 
per inch determined by test shall Le not 
more than 1 pick over or under the 
specified count for tabrics counting not 


over 25 picks per ich, and not more 
than 1% picks over or under for fabrics 
counting from 254% to 32 picks per inch, 
and not more than 2 picks over or under 
for fabrics counting over 32 picks per 
inch 
IV. STRENGTH 

5. The average tensile strength of the 
warp and the average tensile strength of 
the fillmg shall be not less than the 


average specified tensile strength 


Specifications for Knit Goods 


(Nex T entatiz« Specifications 


1. These specifications are intended t 
be applicable to the examination of those 
classes of knit goods which later enter 
into a manufacturing process. Where a 
material requires special treatment, spe 
cific methods will be described as they are 
developed for that material and such spe- 
cial tests will have precedence over these 
general specifications. 

Tolerances 
1. WIDTH 
2. The width as found by test shall 


not be more than 3.5 per cent above or 
3.5 per cent below the specified width 


ll. WEIGH1 
3. The weight as found by test shall 
not be more than 5 per cent above or 5 
per cent Lelow the specified weight 
II. COUNT 
4. The count of wales and courses as 
found by test shall not be more than 5 
per cent above or 5 per cent below the 
specified number. 
IV. TENSILE STRENGTH 
5. No tolerance shall be permitted on 
tensile strength, the specified 
strength being a mimimum 


Methods of Testing 
V. MOISTURE REGAIN 


6. (a) The moisture present shall be 
determined as follows Portions of the 
samples which are taken for the de 
termination of weight (as described in 


Section 10 (a)), weighing from 3 to 5g. 


tensile 


or Tolerances and Test Methods) 


shall be placed in any suitable receptacle 
and the weight determined before and 
after drying in a ventilated oven at 105‘ 
C. The drying shall be continued until 
there is no change in weight, due care 
being taken to desiccate the receptacle 
and contents until cool, before weighing 

(b) The loss in weight shall be con- 
sidered _ moisture regain and the per- 
centage estimated on the sample in Lone- 
dry condition. 

(c) Two determinations should — be 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. Addi- 
tional determinations may be required if 
desired. 

VI. DETERMINATION OF GREASE 

7. (a) The amount of grease present 
shall be determined as follows: A repre- 
sentative sample which weighs about 5 g 
taken from the samples prepared for 
strength tests shall be dried to constant 
weight in a ventilated oven at 105° C. 
It shall then be extracted with carbon 
tetrachloride in an apparatus as shown 
in Fig. 1, Section 8 of the Standard 
Methods of Testing Rubber Products of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The extraction shall be con- 
tinued for & hours and the extract dried 
to constant weight in a weighed flask at 
105” -C. 

(b) The extract shall be considered 
grease and the percentage shall be re- 
ported on the dried sample 

(c) Two determinations of grease are 
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) Work-Light 


83@ C.H.E.Co.,1 


Photograph shows 
Work-Light illu- 
mination in wind 
ing room of R &® H 
Simon, Inc., Easton, 
Penna., one of the 
country'sbestknown 
mills The light 
blends ideally with 
daylight and replaces 
it completely after 
itis gone, 
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HERE are three big reasons why 
you should try Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light in at least a portion of 
your mill this summer: 
1. Market activity is increasing. 


2. Demand for quality and prompt 
delivery is strong. 

3. Work-Light equalizes day and 
night seeing conditions, assuring capac- 
ity production whenever required. 

Without obligating yourself, you can 
have us send enough Work-Light lamps 
to light any department you select. 
You take no risk—assume no hazards. 
You see Work-Light perform on your 
own production in your own mill, and 
answer for yourself. 


Remember this is not ordinary light 


a on oye sere 


“TT ~ 8 
we * eens 





Increased capacity, an “ace in the hole” 


we offer you for trial. It is the yellow- 
green light of glowing mercury vapor, 
diffused without glare or shadow from 
a 50-inch tube. It means seeing power 
and eye comfort that are physically 
impossible to get from any other kind 
of light. 

Think of daylight, Mr. Mill Owner, 
with glare, shadows, and fickleness left 
out. That is Work-Light! It means 
24-hour capacity production—with the 
last shift as good as the first. 

Have this flexibility! Reserve power 
counts! Work-Light has helped many 
a concern to take the market at its 
flood without putting added capital into 
floor space or machines. You can see 
the reasons for yourself with a trial in 
your plant. 


In requesting trials, please state dimensions of room, kind of current, 


and nature of work. 


Send communications to Hoboken direct. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO., 85 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


July 4, 1925 
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usually sufficient. Additional determina- 
tions may be required if desired. 


VII. PERCENTAGE OF COTTON 
AND WOOL 
8. (a) The amount of cotton and 


wool present shall be determined by the 
so-called “caustic-potash” method. This 
method shall be carried out as follows: 
The sample which has been dried for 
moisture determination shall be boiled 
thoroughly in 1-per-cent hydrochloric 
acid, but not long enough to disintegrate 
the fibers. This shall be repeated until 
no residue is found upon evaporating the 
solution on a watch glass. This removes 
sizing, dyestuff, mineral loading soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, etc. The residue 
shall be extracted successively with 
alcohol and carbon tetrachloride until all 
soluble material is removed. It shall be 
dried at 105° C. and weighed. This 


weight represents combined cotton and 
wool. 


The dried residue shall be treated with 

solution of 5-per-cent caustic potash 
and boiled gently for 15 minutes. It 
shall be poured into 500 cc. of cold 
water ; permitted to stand until the fibers 
have settled and the supernatant liquid 
decanted. It shall be filtered through a 
(,o00ch crucible, washed with hot water 
and finally with 10 cc. of alcohol. It 
shall then be dried and weighed. The 
loss in weight represents wool; the 
residue represents cotton, except that a 
correction shall be made for 3.5 per cent 
soluble cotton. 
Example: 
Preliminary Analysis 

Sample weight. ..¢.2..... 5.000 g 

Moisture 0.4370 g. 8.74% 

Sizing, grease, etc..... .. 0.1640 g. 3.28 * 

Fibers (by difference).... 4.3990 g. 87.98 * 
inalysis of Bone Dry Fibers 

Wool (loss to 


caustic 
Ete isis aie eyed 6 eR 2.3200 g. 52.74 ** 
Cotton (residue)......... 2.0790 g. 47.26 ** 
Cotton (corrected) (2.0790 
SEN, (65.0-5.5.5,5.0 Siero Se 2.1544 g. 48.97 ** 
Wool (corrected)......... 2.2446 g. 51.03 


Air Dry Analysis 


Wool plus normal regain.. 2.5588 g. 50.99 
Cotton plus normal regain 2.2945 g. 45.73 
Sizing, grease, etc........ 0.1640 g. 3.27 
issumptions 

Normal regain for woolen 

SAOER: cern. cck a Oost Sie a9 * 14% on dry weight 
Normal regain for cotton 

NR a Lek c ac eke k 6.5% on dry weight 
Cotton soluble in caustic 

potash ..sccceccesss..d.9%0n dry weight 


(b) Two determinations of percentage 
of cotton and percentage of wool are 
usually sufficient. Additional determina- 
tions may be required if necessary. 


VII. WIDTH 

9. (a) The width of the roll or piece 
either split or tubular) shall be deter- 
mined at five different places uniformly 
distributed along the full length of the 
roll or piece. The goods shall be drawn 
across a table without tension when the 
width is measured. 

(b) The average of the five measure- 
ments shall be the width. 


IX. WEIGHT 

10. (a) Five samples which have been 
lied out in staggered fashion across the 
roll or piece shall be weighed collectively. 
lhe die shall be square and 2 in. on a 
de. The material shall be without ten- 
ion as it is sampled. 

(b) The samples shall be weighed un- 
ler prevailing atmospheric conditions ex- 
pt in the settlement of disputes. In 
ich tests shall be made upon 
imples which have normal moisture con- 
nt, obtained by exposure for at least 
hours to an atmosphere of 65 per cent 
lative humidity at a temperature of 

F. (21° C.); or upon agreement, the 
samples shall be weighed in the dry con- 
tion as described in Section 2 of the 
tandard Methods of Testing Cotton 
abrics of the American Society for 
lesting Materials. 


cases, 


70) 
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(c) The weight shall be reported as 
weight per square yard calculated 
from the weight found. 

X. THICKNESS 

11. The thickness shall be measured by 

an automatic micrometer as described in 


Section 11 of the Standard Methods of 
Testing Cotton Fabrics. 

XI. WALES AND COURSES 

12. The number of wales and courses 
per inch shall be determined by counting 
a space of not less than 2 in. in at least 
five different places in the roll or piece. 
The material shall be laid out on a table 
without tension while the 
courses are being counted. 


XII. TENSILE STRENGTH 

13. (a) The tensile strength shall be 
determined on an approved type of in- 
clination balance breaking machine. The 
maximum capacity of the machine shall 
be such that the position of the pendulum 
shall not be greater than 45 deg. from 
the vertical when the break occurs. The 
minimum capacity shall not be less than 


as 


wales and 


20 per cent of the above maximum 
capacity. 

(b) The samples shall be tested under 
prevailing atmospheric conditions except 
in the settlement of disputes. In such 
cases, tests shall be made upon samples 
which have normal moisture content, ob- 
tained by exposure for at least 4 hours 
to an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity at a temperature of 70° F. (21 
C) ; or upon agreement, the tests shall be 
carried out upon samples which have been 
bone-dried as described in Section 2 of 
the Standard Methods of Testing Cotton 
Fabrics 

(c) The 1 by 1 by 
shall be used as described in Section 19 
(d) of the Standard Methods of Test 

Cotton Fabrics, with the single 
ception that the 


l-in. grab method 


ing ex 


distance between jaws 
shall be changed from 3 in. to 1 in 
(d) At least 20 test pieces 4 in. in 
width by 6 in. in length shall be 
ten in the direction of the wales 
in the direction of 
(¢) 


cut, 
and ten 
the courses 

The tensile strength in each direc 
tion shall be the average of the 


ten tests 


Testing Grease Wool and Allied 


Fibres for Scoured Content 


(New 
1. These methods of test are intended 
to be applicable for testing grease wool 
and allied fibres (such as mohair, alpaca, 
camel hair, cashmere, vicuna) which con 
tain grease, sand, dirt and vegetable mat 
ter, for the scoured content. 
2. The scoured content may be deter- 


mined on the following forms of loose 
fiber in the grease: 
(a) Wool (etc.) in the fleece; 


(b) Necks, pieces, bellies ; 
(c) Pulled wool; 
(d) Colonial scoured. 
I. WOOL (ETC.) IN THE FLEECE 

3. The tests to determine the scoured 
content of grease wool in the fleece shall 
be made on not than 500 Ib. 
need not be on more than 1000 Ib. 

4. (a) The wool shall be weighed in 
the original bags or bales at the time 
and place of making the test. This shall 
be considered the gross weight. 

(b) The weight of the coverings and 
bindings and the string used for tying 
the fleeces, known as the tare, shall be 
determined. 


less but 


(c) The difference between the gross 
weight and the tare shall be the “normal 
net weight” of the grease wool. 

5. To retain the full commercial value 
of the wool after scouring it shall be 
sorted previous to scouring into 
agreed number of main and off sorts. 


6. The tags, fribs, clips and paint 
clips shall not be scoured, but shall be 
weighed in the grease and_ reported 
separately as a percentage of the nor- 
mal net weight of the grease wool. 

7. The main sorts and off sorts ex- 
cepting tags, fribs, clips and paint clips, 
shall be scoured separately in a train of 
at least 4 bowls, or in 3 bowls and a 
rinse box. The first three bowls shall 
contain the detergents and the last bowl 
or the rinse box shall contain clean run- 
ning water. 

8. The sorts shall be thoroughly dried 
in a heated mechanical dryer or on a 
heated table dryer and shall be bagged 
and weighed at once. 


9. The total net weight of all the lots 


an 


from the dryer, known as the “hot 
weight” of the scoured wool shall be 
determined. 


le ntative 


We thods) 
10. The difference between the normal 
net the wool and the 
hot net weight of the scoured wool shall 
be determined as the “hot shrink” of the 
grease wool, when expressed as a 
centage of the normal net 


weight of greas¢ 


per 


weight of the 


grease wool by the following formula 
Percentage Hot Shrink 
(Normal Net Weight of Grease Wool— 


Hot Net Weight of Scoured Wool) x 100 


Normal Net Weight of Grease Wool 

11. To determine 
hot net weight, 
less than 1 
the 


the moisture in the 
three samples of 
Ib. each shall be taken from 
bag representing about the 


not 


bags or 


beginning, the middle and the end of the 
run, immediately after the hot weight 
has been determined, and immediately 


placed in dry air-tight containers, the 
weights of which have been previously 
determined, and 
therein (check weight being made on 
containers); the net weight calculated, 
and the samples dried to constant weight 
in a ventilated drying oven maintained 


carefully weighed 


at a temperature of 230 to 240° F. 
(110 to 116° C.) as shown by two con- 
secutive weighings not less than ten 


minutes 
the oven. 


apart without removing from 

When two such weighings do not show 
a further loss of more than 0.1 per cent 
of the previous weighing the material 
is considered to be bone dry. 


12. The difference between the average 
of the original (initial) weights of the 
samples, and the average of the bone 
dry weights of the same, shall be con- 
sidered to be the moisture loss. 


(a) When computed as a_percent- 
age of the initial weight it 
is the moisture content per- 
centage. 

(b) When computed as a percentage 
of bone dry weight it is the 
moisture regain percentage. 


13. The standard condition of scoured 
wool shall be understood to be the con- 
dition in which it contains 12 per cent 
of its dry weight of 

14. This 12 


moisture. 


per cent shall be the 
standard regain of scoured wool. 
15. The conditioned weight of the 


(81) 81 


scoured wool shall be 


the following formula: 


calculated from 
Hot Net Weight x 112 
100 plus Actual Regain 
16. The true yield of the test lot shall 
be calculated from the following 
formula and shall be the actual yield of 
the entire lot. 
Yield, per cent= 
Conditioned Weight of Scoured Wool) x 100 
Normal Net Weight of Grease Wool — 
17. If 


¢ xpressed 


Conditioned Weight 


the loss in scouring is to be 
as shrinkage, it shall be cal- 
culated from the following formula and 
shall be the actual shrinkage of the en- 
tire lot. 

Shrinkage, per cent 


(Normal Net Weight of Grease Wool— 
Conditioned Weight of Scoured Wool) x 100 


Normal Net Weight of Grease Wool 
18. Wool shall be considered thor- 
oughly scoured when tests by the Soxhlet 
extraction Apparatus do not show a 
more than per cent of the 
weight of the conditioned scoured wool 
before testing. 


loss ot one 


19. Grease and solubles not to exceed 
a fixed percentage may be left in scoured 
wool by agreement, and tests to deter- 
mine this percentage shall be made by 
the Soxhlet Extraction Apparatus. 

Il. NECKS, PIECES AND BELLIES 

20. The tests to determine the scoured 
content of necks, pieces and bellies shalk 
be made on not than 500 Ib. but 
need not be on more than 1000 Ib. wool 


less 


in the grease. 
21. (a) The wool shall be weighed in 


the original bags or bales at the time 
and place of making the tests. This 


shall be considered the gross weight. 
(b) The weight of 
bindings of the 


the coverings and 
bales, known as the tare, 
shall be determined. 

(c) 
weight 


the 
the “nor- 
wool. 

shalt 
wool in the 
Sections 5 to 


The difference between 
and the tare shall be 
mal net weight” of the grease 
22. The test for 
be made as 


gross 


scoured content 
cde scribed for 
accordance with 
19, inclusive. 


Ill. PULLED WOOL 

23. The tests to determine the scoured 
content of pulled wool shall be made om 
not less than 500 Ib. but need not be on 
more than 1000 Ib. of wool in the grease. 

24. (a) The wool shall be weighed in 
the original bags or bales at the time 
and place of making the tests. Tht? 
shall be considered the gross weight. 

(b) The weight of the-coverings and 
bindings, known the tare, shall 
determined. 

(c) The difference between the gross 
weight and the tare shall be the “normal 
net weight” of the grease wool. 

25. The wool shall be scoured in a 
train of at least 4 bowls or in 3 bowls 
and a rinse box. The first 3 bowls shall 
contain the detergents and the last bowl 
or rinse box shall contain clean running 
water. 

26. The wool shall be thoroughly 
dried in a heated mechanical dryer or on 
a heated table dryer and shall be bagged 
and weighed at once. 

27. The net weight of the wool from 
the dryer, known as the “hot weight” of 
the scoured wool shall be determined. : 

28. The remainder of the test for 
determining the scoured content shall 
be made described for wool in the 
fleece in accordance with Sections 10 to 
19, inclusive. 


IV. COLONIAL SCOURED 
29. The test to determine the scoured 
content of colonial scoured wool shall 
be made as described for pulled wool in 
accordance with Sections 23 to 28, in- 
clusive. 


fleece in 


as be 


as 
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A friendly public sentment— 


Columbus, Ga., has this attitude toward new Industries, toward 
new Capital and toward new People. 


There are excellent industrial sites to offer and a willingness pre- 


vails to assist the manufacturer in getting a fair deal. L\CcCOLUME us y 


Capital is more than welcome and a ready response from local 
investors will ke forthcoming to worthy prospects. 


The hospitality of the South is personified in Columbus, Ga. Good 
friends will be made and living conditions here bring comfort and 


contentment. 
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A friendly attitude smooths the pathway to success. 
, R. M. Harding, Mer. 
Columbus Electric & Power Co. G. K. Hutchins, Sales Mer 
2 Under Executive Management of 
Columbus, Georgia coeliac gating 
’ 8 STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 
Our Commercial Department will supply reliable information upon request. ; Boston New York Chicago 
' 
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" ‘ 4 | LCAuU , ‘ c 
| \ ; |e = and cents to the sunny side of 
|; f puseerce 7 the ledger. 
A Ke NGners } 5 
MP , . Through careful analysis of efficiency 
be \2e = ae in Benjamin lighting installations it 
me) was found that production increased 
| OMT Bs yu 12%. Spoilage and accidents decreased 
i of } f . . 
JOmontsiateR ( AG Lx 25 % —thisthrough better workingcon- 
aes: tamed om ditions and more accurate work. ae 
° e s ocket in the 
a ’ y- The Benjamin RLM Reflectors are Benjamin RLM 
Why didn’t I install ial j eee 
bg essential in all factories and mills piece porcelain, 
. . . . eyless, easy to 
before? ee where an even distribution of light wire, with Ben- 
USE firebrick? Then your ex needed with Plibrico, wrecked the is necessary. —. ame stip. 
perience has been like that of furnace front? Does air seep in ‘ type weatherproof 
the engineer cartooned above . kill a draft? a ol Made of seamless, one-piece steel — fitting. Also fur- 
You can eliminate all that lining plant needs a visit trom the - ° . f° Bens nished with locking 
prief! Reline and repair ae brico engineer. Crysteel Porcelain Enameled. Green socket, or pull 
oe — — Saing with Write or telegraph to the nearest outside with a white inside reflecting pong ootonin 
fears oO} xtra lite of our 85 warehouses. f one isn't ° ° : : 
Having trouble now? Are bricks listed in your ‘phone’ book, check surface that is easy to wash and keep in —e — 
zat beginning to fall into the furnace? the coupon below The coupon : > so . P ; 
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wooden-ended cot warping of door liners, which aren't tells the whole story bear thee RLM laboratory label for 
tainer as shown >» 
above, by a pa ¥ JOINTL Company elliciency. 
A 11°6 Clay St.. Chicaw sais 
he a ce a a nc eS Ee Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Yes -- Mill Ett neeehUGss sake ew awevenmnice 247 W. 17th St., 120-128 S. Sangamon St. 448 Bryant St., 
mail my copy Address . Lat eR eee ata enue New York Chicago San Francisco 
[] Send the Plibrico engineer SN ale the ig A ae are Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
To Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co Me Bia in Sic Sica | es Ne Pn aT RS aS nS) Te eR of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Acetylene Generator 
Portable Type Produces Gas at 
Low Pressure 
A small generator for producing 
acetylene at low pressure for welding 
and cutting has recently been devel- 
oped by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 
E. 42nd St., New York. This is well 
adapted to mill repair shops and sup- 
plements their larger generators, a 
great many of which are used to sup- 
ply pipe lines in shops where much 
cutting and welding is done. The 
new generator, which takes 35 Ibs. 
of carbide at one charge, can be trans- 
ported readily from place to place, 
thus providing a portable supply of 
generated acetylene gas. Empty, the 

generator weighs only 210 Ibs. 

A new principle of feed control is 
used which might be called a 
“heavier-than-water” float. A verti- 
cal partition, extending nearly to the 
bottom into a water seal, divides the 
generator shell. One side is gas tight 
and contains the carbide hopper at 
the top. The upper part of the other 
side contains gas regulating and pro- 
tective devices, and an automatic car- 
bide feed control. Generation of the 
first acetylene causes water to rise on 
this side of the partition high enough 
to all but submerge a pan full of 
water, hung to a _ control lever. This 
pan normally acts as a weight acting 
counter to a spring, but as the water 
rises about it, its apparent weight is 
liminished and the carbide hopper 
valve is closed by the action of the 
spring. As acetylene is drawn off, 
water rises in the gas compartment 
and correspondingly lowers under the 
float, relieves some of the buoyancy 
under the water pan, which, gather- 
ing weight with the receding water, 
depresses the spring and allows a small 
amount cf carbide to drop into the 
generator, and restore equilibrium 
conditions. 

Because of its low center of grav- 
ity, the generator rights itself when 
tilted at an angle of 30 deg. It 
works perfectly at an inclination of 
upwards of 10 deg. No adverse ef- 
fects result if a generator while in 
)peration is knocked over. Nearly 
all fittings are enclosed in the cylin- 
drical sheil and there is little, if any- 
thing, projecting which may be in- 
jured by a fall on a concrete pave- 
ment. This generator has been sub- 
mitted to the Underwriters Laborato- 
ries, Inc., and has been listed by them 
is an acceptable device for installa- 
(lon on insured premises. 


Cleaning Machine 


For Processing Raw Cotton or 
Waste 

An improved cotton cleaning ma- 

‘hine has been brought out by Haighs, 

Ltd., Oldham, England, which is 
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known as the *Forkin 
roller type. The cotton can 
to the lattice by hand or direct from 
a hopper opener. From the lattice it 
is taken forward by feed rollers or 
dish feed arrangement. Here it ts 
caught by a rapidly moving toothe 
roller from which it is combed otf on 
to a second roller, ultimately being 
drawn off this second roller by the 
suction of an exhaust fan and thrown 
against a perforated cage. From the 
cage it can be taken off in a form 
similar to that of a scutcher lap, or 
it could be fed forward in fleecy form 
or by pneumatic trunks. The cotton 
which has been through this machine 
is said to be very well opened and th 
fibres are well separated. It ts 
claimed that it has considerable pos- 
sibilities not only for the preparatory 
treatment of the raw material but also 
for waste recovery 


Patent” double 


; . 
be ted 


Portable Crane 
Telescoping Boom With Four 
Settings Between 12 and 17 Ft. 
The latest improvement to the 
Elwell-Paiker, Type CK, portabl 
electric crane is the telescoping boom 
Many users have found that an es 
pecially long boom is at times a hind 
rance rather than a help, while witl 
a short one there are frequent calls 
for a lift beyond the boom range To 
meet this situation a 
boom with tour settings between I2 


telescoping 
and 17 ft. is now offered. The boom 
is all steel and raised or lowered by 
a special set of cables operated from 
an electric motor driven hoist unit 
with two grooved drums. A feature 
of this boom is that the distance from 
top of boom to the hook is but 23 in 
This has been accomplished by sutt- 
ably locating the trip switch The 
advantages of this design are appar- 
ent when handling in low head room 
Crane controllers are new design 
All the Elwell-Parker safety features 
are incorporated. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Cotton press. 1,541,288. F. A. Smith, 
Coleman, Texas. 

Fasrics, Transfer of knitted. 1,541,547. 
L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

GuImpE and thread cleaner, Traverse 
1,541,721. D. Lewis, Scranton, Pa. 

Hostery. 1,541,008. L. Tlucka, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

KNITTING machine. — 1,540,845 ae 
Krieble, Norristown, Pa. 
Lace transferring device 
J. L. Reid, Dublin, Ga. 
LAMINATED material from spinnable tex- 
tile woven fabrics and an adhesive 
binder, Manufacture of. 1,541,641. E. 

J. Guay, Swampscott, Mass. 


1,540,952. 


Loom. 1,541,755. E. S. Stimpson, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Loom, Narrow ware. 1,541,265. E. R. 


Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,541,- 
303. J. Wilkinson, Fairhaven, Mass 








K onnection for 1,541,- 
Barton, Philadelphia, Pa 
ooMs, Warp stop mechanism tor. 1,- 
541,759 D. Brown, Hopedale, 
Mass 
MERCERIZIN 
MecLintock, Paisley, 
SILK and the like, Apparatus for the 
production of artificial 1,541,104 
J. F. Briggs and W. Yorke, Spondon, 
England 
SLIVER thickness, Machine for indicating 
Variations in 1,540,909 E D 
Walen, Gloucester, Mass., and A. H 
Parsons, Watertown, Mass 
Stop motion 1,541,548 rT. and A 
Wilson, Doagh, Ireland 
[THREAD guide for stop motions. 
28. KF. Crawford, New 
NI 
PHREAD supply holder and guide, Bobbin 
1,541,562. M. Gilbert, T. 
S. Katz, Brooklyn, N. Y 
1,541,145 I 


1,541,365. D. M 
Scotland 


machine 


1,541,- 


Brunswick, 


Guida, and 

W ARPIN( machine 
Hottinger-Scharet: 
Switzerland 

WINDING machine stop motions, Auto 
matic starter for 1,541,581 ,. -& 
McKean, Westfield, Mass 

WINDING machines, Yarn 
1,541,569. ] r. 
ter, Mass 

YARN cleaner 1,541,448 H. E. Van 


Ness, Elmira, N. Y 


guide for 


Houghton, Worces 


YARNS after liquid treatment thereof, 


\pparatus tor the drying of wound 
1,540,926. J., T. and J 
Bury, England 


Brandwood, 


—_—_ —~ —_ —] 


Business Literature 


ELectTR« 
Electric Co., 


THE FEDERAI 
Federal Chicago, II 
A brochure illustrating various types 

»f sirens made by this company is being 

listributed to the trade. Prices on vari- 

tus sizes and finishes are quoted with 
special adaptation of each type explained 


LiNK-BeLtt GonpoLaA Car 
Link-Belt Co., 
This is an eight page booklet which 

describes the operation and use of the 

Link-Belt “Gondola Car Dumper.” This 

book is replete with photographs of in- 

stallations and line drawings 
method of operation 


DU MPER; 
Chicago 


showing 


SUPERHEAT ENGINEERING Data; The 
Superheater Co., New York and Chi- 
cago. 208 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is the sixth revised editicn of 
this valuable hand-book. The first five 
editions were entitled “Data Book for 
Engineers.” 

This handbook contains condensed data 
for steam power plant engineers and op- 
erators. A feature of the book is the in- 
dex consisting of 16 pages, assuring 
ready reference. Superheated steam, its 
advantages over saturated steam, and the 
proper design and performance of super- 
heaters, are briefly discussed. It illus- 
trates superheater arrangements in prac- 
tically all stationary, marine and locomo- 
tive type boilers commonly made _ in 
America. Waste heat, portable and sep- 
arately fired superheaters are also shown 


Hombrechtikon, 


StREN. The 


| NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSE 


————<—$——————————— 


) mmparative data are give 
sizes, tube sizes, arrangement of tubes 


ete., tor the stationary water tube boil 


illustrated. The steam tables cover 
pressures trom below atmospheric to 600 
lb., absolute, and include properties of 


superheated steam from 30 to 300 deg 
EF. superheat 
The section on piping includes infor 
lation tor figuring piping for handling 
water, saturated and superheated steam, 
und velocity and pressure drop of water 
and steam flowing through piping. Il 
this section is included also the proposed 
\merican standards for high pressures 
Superheat Engineering Data also con- 
tains engmeermg data on coal and oil 
tired boilers, which include tables of heat 
values for gaseous, liquid and solid fuels 
Other muscellaneous data include com 
plete conversion tables and data on bolts 
ind screw threads, with the recent work 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, and the National 


SCTeW 
Thread Commission There are also 
many miscellaneous — tables requently 


used by steam engineers 


Textile Mill Lubrication 


Continued from page 77) 


sible, according to the type of machine 
and experience of the mill operator 
For example, gears, enclosed chains 
and cams can often be effectively 
oiled with a 300 to 400 viscosity oil 
just as shaft bearings can be safely 
lubricated with light grease, especi- 
ally where clearances are relatively 
great. 

No chances should ever be taken 
with mechanisms in close proximity 
to the Here a filtered oil 
showing low evaporation, high ad- 
hesiveness, and a minimum tendency 
to spread is most suitable. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to protect the fabric 
as much as possible. Another point 
of importance is the matter of clean- 
liness of all such wearing parts. As 


fabric. 


oil or light grease continues in usage, 
it turns darker and darker, due to 
both oxidation and the accumulation 
of a certain amount of dirt and metal- 
lic particles. On contamination of a 
fabric with such foreign matter, the 
resultant oil stains will be much more 
evident and relatively impossible to 
remove completely. So it is advisable 
to rinse or wash the pertinent wearing 
parts of knitting frames with gaso- 
line, kerosene, or such a cleaner as 
Oakite, at periodic intervals, accord 
ing to the extent of dirt accumula 
tions. The time spent will pay in the 
reduction of serious contamination ot 
the fabrics. 
Conclusion 

To facilitate the matter of lubrica- 
tion of silk mill, weaving and knit- 
ting machinery, the accompanying 
lubrication chart is included. The 
viscosity range (for oils) as the es- 
sential guiding characteristic is noted 
for the moving elements in question 
Naturally, hard and fast specifications 
are relatively impracticable due to the 
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INVESTIGATE 


the Economic Possibilities 


of Burning 





The burning of the small sizes 
of anthracite produces heat, 
power and steam in abundance 


—but no smoke. High heat- 
producing energy is obtainable 
with anthracite without loss in 
the various processing depart- 
ments by smoke. 


Equipment for burning barley, 
buckwheat and rice for gener- 


ating steam and providing heat, 
is now available. 


BUCK WHEAT 


BARLEY 





The 


Philadelphia and Reading 


Coal and [ron Company 


— Office 


Reading Terminal Philadelphia 








plant—the majority of mills have 

a payroll “deadhead.” He is 
the man shoveling coal—the 
timeworn link between railroad 
cars and boiler room. This man 
is doing work which can be per- 
formed infinitely cheaper with a 
coal handling system. Why not 










spoilage. 


this instrument. 
Interesting booklet H-38 on request. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


* Boston Cleveland * Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Detroit 


*Chicago *Los Angeles Philadelphia 


Stock carried at these 





Write today. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 


Salt Lake City 
Tulsa *Seattle 


branches 


Columbia 


Recording Thermometers 


July 4, 1925 





A Carver Installation at the Uxbridge Worsted Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


Put him where he 
will produce 


You probably have him in your 


put him on a job where he will 
produce? 

One or two men and a Carver 
installation unload a 50 ton car 
inan hour. The cost—less than 
five cents per ton for power and 
labor. Compare! 

May we submit figures for your 
needs ? 


GEO. P. CARVER, INC., Engineers - Constructors 
261 Franklin St.,: Boston, Mass. 


COAL HANDLING 


a 


Two Big Exclusive 


Columbia Features! 





The time punch insures manu- 
facturers against waste, workmen 
against injustice. The operator sim- 
ply pushes the button when making 
each inspection of the temperature 
indicated by red line on the day- 
and-night chart and the exact time 
of inspection is recorded opposite 
temperature by a small hole punched 
in the time border of the chart. 

Thus the manufacturer is assured 
of the maintenance of the exact 
temperature required to turn out 


products of the highest quality at the lowest cost, without 


The employee protects himself against unjust reprimand, 
for the time punch operating exactly like a time clock, 
registers the very minute of his visit, showing beyond 
question that he watched the chart at stated intervals. 
His employer doesn’t have to take his word for it—the 
little punch hole in the margin of the disc, made at 
the instant he presses the button, backs him up in his 
assertion that he kept his eye on the temperature. 

With the non-removable chart button, a quarter turn 
draws in the little metal clips or fingers, shown in the 
illustration above, and off comes the chart. 
pushes out the clips and they grip the new chart firmly. The utmost in convenience 
added to the utmost in efficiency. No more lost chart buttons. No more loss of time 
and temper removing and replacing charts. 
an end to the “button nuisance” for good and all. 

These are only a few of the many perfections in Columbia Recording Thermometer. 
Every feature that money, brains and ingenuity can devise has been embodied in 


Another turn in the opposite direction 


The patented non-removable button puts 
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variation which will exist in regard to 
bearing clearances, pressures and the 
possibility of dripped or thrown 
lubricants. Good judgment and prac- 
tical experience with the machinery 
at hand must be relied upon in de- 
termining whether deviation from 
these charts will be advisable. For 
average conditions they will be an 
aid in the matter of selection of lubri- 
cants for specific wearing parts. 

For the lubrication of machinery 
not specified in the chart, in all prob- 
ability the approximate recommenda- 
tions for bearings, gears and chains, 
etc., will serve with perfect satisfac- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that 
the chart is by no means iron-bound 
in its limitations. Very probably cer- 
tain authorities will prefer, with very 
good reason, to use oil where grease 
is noted, or vice versa. Others may 
consider our viscosity limitations as 
too exacting, or perhaps as too broad. 
However this may be, the lubricant 
characteristics specified will serve as 
a guide, and under ordinary condi- 
tions will meet operating requirements 
with satisfaction. 

Reference to a 200 or 400 viscosity 
oil, as the case may be, means a prod- 
uct which will show 200 or 400 sec- 
onds viscosity on the Saybolt viscosi- 
meter at 100 deg. F. This is the 
standard instrument for such tests in 
the United States today; 100 deg. F. 
being, in turn, the standard tempera- 
ture for testing spindle and machine 
oils among most petroleum chemists. 
This matter of viscosity was discussed 
in detail in the first article of this 
series which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 6, 1924, issue of TEXTILE Wor tp. 





Length on a Reel 


Simple Rule for Determining 


Number of Feet 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


‘Inasmuch as reels are so commonly 

used for storing round rope, cables, 
wire, hose, ete., and inasmuch as I 
have never seen a satisfactory formula 
for computing the length of these 
stored or wound up articles, I gave 
myself the task of devising a formula 
rr rule. As a result I believe I have 
leveloped a simpler and better rule 
and a more accurate one than has 
been heretofore published. 

When a rope, cable, or wire winds 
upon a shaft or reel, it naturally as- 
sumes a position such as I have en- 
leavored to indicate in the accom- 
panying sketch. That is, the rope 
when winding onto the first layer 
seeks the “valleys” between the turns 
if the first layer. In this way the 
maximum length of rope is wound 
onto the reel. This is particularly 
true if the rope is taut. 

To determine the number of feet on 
‘ reel, four measurements are neces- 
ary, three of which are indicated on 
the sketch herewith and the fourth is 
the. diameter of the rope, wire, or 
able, in inches. The rule is as fol- 
ows: To the depth of the rope or 
able “d,” as indicated in the sketch, 
dd “s” the diameter of the shaft (all 
neasurements in inches), multiply by 


TEXTILE 


the depth “d” in inches, then multiply 
by the inside length of the reel in 
inches, marked “L” in the sketch, then 
divide by the square of the diameter 
of the rope or cable in inches, and 








Position of Cable on Reel 


lastly, multiply by 0.3. The answer 
will be the length in feet. 

This rule the writer believes to be 
the maximum of simplicity both as 
regards the number of dimensions or 
measurements to be made, and the 


mathematical work required to salve, 


the problem. 


Soot Blower Kinks 


Rule for Determining the Amount 
of Steam Used 
By W. F. Schaphorst 

A point that is oftentimes over 
looked by the average engineer is that 
when using mechanical soot blowers 
it is not necessary to turn the steam 
on so long on later passes of boilers 
as on the first passes. Much valuable 
steam can be saved by proportioning 
the amount of steam almost directly 
with the amount of heat absorbed by 
the tubes in the various passes. The 
first rows of tubes with which the 
gases and radiant heat come in con 
tact do most of the heat absorbing, 
and therefore they should have more 
attention than the tubes in the last 
passes which do much less absorbing. 

If it is impractical to clean the last 
passes more quickly than the first 
passes, because of the mechanical 
construction of the blower, it may be 
better to omit operating the blower 
in the last passes every time some 
blowing is done. It is better to con 
fine ones efforts to cleaning the first 
passes. Thus the last passes may be 
blown once a day, or even once a 
week, depending upon the kind of 
fuel, the overload, etc. At the same 
time it might be well to clean the first 
pass twice a day or even more 
frequently. 

An excellent rule for determining 
the amount of steam used by a soot 
blower is this: To the gauge pressure 
in lb. per sq. in. add 14.7; then mul- 
tiply by the total area of all of the 
openings in the soot blower element in 
sq. in.; and lastly divide by 70. The 
result is the number of pounds of 
steam used per second. By applying 
this rule to the various elements in 
stalled on the boilers, it is a simple 
matter to determine the annual saving 
that can be effected as a result of 
timing operations and saving steam. 
Steam is becoming more and more 
valuable as time advances and we 
can no longer afford to waste it 
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The Starter 


that insures your motors 
against trouble 





N-301 Relays protect squirrel-cage motors 
against sustained overloads better than fuses. 


Harmless momentary overloads, which blow 
fuses and waste time do not trip the Relays. 
Waste of time is avoided. Push button re- 
starts motor when stopped by overload. 


Safety of motors and machines is independent 
of workmen. The J-1552 Starter provides con- 
stant protection whether starting or running. 


J-1552 push button control protects work- 
men. No live parts are exposed. 


Investigate the low cost of J-1552 protec- 
tion—TODAY'! 


Sales Offices 


Baltimore 
LL) aN Birmingham 
: : Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 
Knoxville 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Saint Louis 
Saint Paul 
San Francisco 


Seattle 


Aljen-Bandley Co 


Electric Controlling Apparatus 


498 Clinton St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY CO. 


498 Clinton St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We are interested in J-1552 
protection for men, motors 
and machines. Send catalog 
and latest prices. 
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Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


Met-L-Wood > 





saves’ 

It Met-L-Wood is a stranger to your mill—get acquainted 
It iS a money-saver extraordinary—for mill trucks, bobbin 
box and bench tops 


\s you probably know, Met-L-Wood is a three in one material 


two galvanized steel panels enclose a centre core of wood 
the three units being firmly held together by a_ patented Serre that you had on hand when 
construction. Here you have strength yet not ungainly weight 


your first tap was broken a commer- 
ind a smooth, rip-proof surface 


’ . cial device built specially to remove the 
Make the move now to obtain all the facts about the Met-L- : ial d 
Wood line. We shall gladly let you have the catalog broken pieces of tap, a commercial de- 
vice not a home-made article, would you 
not have saved a great deal of time? 
MET-L-WOOD CORP 
Write Us for Information 


2419 West 14th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





“BIGELOW?” | Experience has proved 
MAPLE FLOORING their superiority 


The Product of When it comes to flooring, opinions carry very 
. little weight. It doesn’t matter what ought to be 
Michigan Hard Rock Maple the best floor — it's what experience has demon- 
strated to be the best floor. 
The Hard Maple from this section On this basis records prove that Chief Brand hard- 
excels the product from any other local- woods stand out above the rest 


ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Chief Brand Hardwoods are hard and strong 
enough to resist the roughest service. They pre- 
serve their pleasing appearance year after year. 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 


Grayling, Michigan 


seenwo-ncnone. | HARDWOODS: 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 
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Properties of the Wool Fibre 


Facts Which Must be Understood Before the Action of Chemicals and the Effect of Processes Can be Made Clear— 
Why Felting Is a Special Property of Wool— Fleece and Pulled Wool—Depilatory Methods 


—Growth and Structure of Fibre—Systems of Grading 


HE wool fibre has many prop- 

erties which, if constant, 

would make it ideal for the 

production of cloth. If this 
constancy existed, superintendents, 
chemists, foremen and technical men 
in general would necessarily transfer 
their activities to another industry, 
because the processes of wool manu- 
facturing would be so simplified that 
common labor, working with suitable 
machines, would produce better re- 
sults than are now possible. 

Origin, precedent, handle and ap- 
pearance all count, but the exact work- 
ing qualities of wool are still a subject 
of conjecture and judgment on the 
part of the individual buyer. Part of 
the time the buyer is wrong, not be- 
cause he is deceived by the merchant, 
but because wool often looks one way 
and acts another. It has many char- 
acteristics, however, which have been 
carefully determined and _ classified. 
While different wools show variation, 
their fundamental structure is analo- 
gous, 

Possibly the most difficulty is 
caused mill executives by the varia- 
tion in the degree of felting proper- 
ties in apparently identical wools. 
The ability to felt makes wool the 
most extraordinary textile fibre of 
commerce. The wool on the sheep’s 
back exhibits this tendency to some 
degree, but is largely prevented by 
the natural secretions of the skin. 
The wool scourer, however, is in hot 
water all cr most of the time with the 
wool merchant because of this tend- 
ency to felt. As soon as the wool is 
reasonably clean and is presented an 
opportunity, such as is afforded in the 
scouring cperation, it promptly starts 
to felt. 

lhe wool merchant tears his hair, 

he has any, reaches for the phone 
and caustically inquires what the 
scouring mill meant by pilling up the 
ol. While the scouring mill may 
temporarily stumped for an 4libi, 
they are resourceful and will weather 
he storm somehow.. However, it is 

fair indication that the wool in 
uestion had good felting qualities. 
Note the “fair indication,” because 
is same lot of wool may still cause 
he cloth-mill superintendent trouble 
the goods do not full properly. 
Properties of Wool 
\Vool has become one of the staple 
xlucts, of the world not only be- 
use it is useful as a fibre to spin 
| weave into cloth, but also because 
iddition to the properties possessed 
common with such fibres as cotton, 
ix, and silk (such as suitable length 


he 








By Frederick 


and strength) it possesses the unique 
property of matting or felting. 
Between the wool on the sheep's 
back and the finished cloth there are 
a multitude of processes, all of which 


Why wool felts is a controversial subject. 


Albert Hayes 


zles require, these terms can be made 
useful. 

Many interesting fibres do not ap- 
1 form because 


pear in commercial 


lacking some of the essentials neces 


Adequate explana- 


tion and discussion involve the use of terms which sound to the 


layman as mere technical jargon. 
matters related to wool manufacture. 


The same is true of other 
While necessarily making 


use of information contained in standard technical books, the 
writer aims to clarify terms which text books often assume are 
common knowledge. A complete series of articles, of which this 


is the first, is to cover the following subjects: 


(1) Properties 


of the Wool Fibre; (2) Chemical Nomenclature and Definitions; 


(3) Textile Soaps; (4) Chemicals used in the Textile Industry; 
(5) Chemistry and Physics of the Wool Fibre; (6) Wool Scour- 


ing and Carbonizing; (7) Dyeing and Finishing of Wool. 


None 


of these articles aspire to do more than correlate a fraction of 
the information already published, and, in addition, to supply 
the reader with a certain amount of knowledge gained by expe- 
rience. The writer has had his original technical assurance some- 
what tempered by experience as chemist, salesman and mill 


manager.—Author. 


have their effect on the fibre. Nat- 
urally the quality of the fibre in the 
finished article, as indicated by its 
luster, strength and handle, is poorer 
than in the original raw material, 
and it becomes important to ascer- 
tain if this can be avoided by more 
complete knowledge of the effect of 
the reagents and manufacturing 
processes on the fibre. It is of great 
importance to determine the action 
of the fibre of wool toward the many 
chemicals used in processing, such as 
the principal acids, alkalis, 
soaps, oils and so on. These are used 
either singly or in combination in the 
several operations of scouring, car 
bonizing, dyeing, bleaching, finishing, 
etc. 

Minute Description Necessary 

In order to thoroughly understand 
the effect of the various stages of 
manufacture on the wool fibre, it is 
obvious that a minute description 
must be made, not only of the struc- 
ture of the fibre, but the effect on the 
structure of the various reagents, as 
well as the distortion caused by the 
mechanical work on it. 

Again to emphasize the peculiar 
ability of wool to felt, it is particu- 
larly necessary that a study be made 
of the ultimate nature and composition 
of wool, which involves chemistry 
and physics. This carries with it a 
multitude of terms which in them- 
selves mean nothing to the layman. 
However, by patience, in fact, less 
patience than some cross-word puz- 


salts, 





sary to convert fibre into cloth. While 
certain fundamentals must be met, 
others are not necessary, but enhance 
the appearance or serviceability of 
the finished product. Dependent on 
the source and kind of wool, variation 
in intensity of the individual proper 
ties occurs, which make it capable of 
producing an infinite variety of fin 
ished goods. The finest upholstery 
cloth for automobiles is protected 
from the springs of the seat by coarse, 
heavy hair felt. Each is serving its 
purpose and respectively represents 
the extreme of wool, wherein full 
advantage is taken of its widely vary 
ing qualities. 
Fibre Requirements 

To prepare cloth made by the usual 
weaving process, the fibre must be 
converted into a continuous yarn or 
thread. All yarn manufacture, irre 
spective ot the fibre, is dependent on 


certain properties inherent in the 
fibre. To make a continuous yarn o1 
thread, it is obvious that the indi- 
vidual fibres of almost infinitely 
smaller lengths than the resulting 


thread must be processed and in some 
way held together so that a strong, 
continuous thread may result. The 
requisite properties as 
Matthews are as_ follows: 

1. Tensile Strength. A fibre must 
possess in itself considerable strength, 
otherwise a suitable yarn cannot be 
made. The relative resistance of a 
fibre to use and wear is primarily due 
to its tensile strength. 


stated by 


2. Length of Fibre There is a 
minimum limit of fibre length which 
cannot be reduced because of machin- 
ery limitations. This is 
mately 5 mm. or 1% in. 


approxi- 
It is obvious 
that in general the longer the individ- 
ual fibre employed, the greater the 
streneth of the resulting thread 


3. Cohesiveness. It will later be 
shown that wool has the greatest co- 
hesiveness, because of its scaly struc- 
ture as well as its curly nature. It is 
this property which enables individual 
fibres to hold on to one another when 
spun into yarn. Silk is smooth, and 
the strength of the yarn, particularly 
in a spun fabric, is chiefly due to the 
great length of a given fibre in pro- 
portion to its diameter, which allows | 
the fibre elements of the yarn to wrap 
around one another a great number 
of times to produce 
tional 


sufficient fric- 
resistance to separation § to 
make a strong varn. Cotton is cohe- 
sive because of its ribbon-like, flat- 
tened form with numerous twists. 
That, combined with its length, pro- 
duces strong yarn. Linen has a 
roughened surface, and throughout its 
length has knot-like formations which 
enhance the surface friction of the 
fibre. 


4. Pliability and Elasticity. These 
are almost a function of the previous 
property, because a fibre must be pli- 
able enough to allow its wrapping 
around the other individual fibres 
which comprise a yarn. As an ex- 
treme example, a fibre of glass, which 
may be prepared in an extremely fine 
state, can be made up into a fabric 
which has relatively no pliability and 
elasticity as compared with a fabric 
made from wool of similar fineness. 
In other words, the pliability deter- 
mines to a great measure the elastic- 
ity and resiliency of the finished 
product. 


5. Fineness of Staple. This prop- 
erty 1S variable for the different wools, 
and is regarded of sufficient import- 
ance to be used as a basis for grading. 
Fine fabrics will require fine wool. 
While it is the objective of many 
types of manufacture to include cot- 
ton and other fibres in the goods so 
that the final result approximates 
that of wool, it requires the use of 
wool substitutes of like fineness. 

6. Uniformity of Staple. This 
highly important property determines 
the uniformity of the yarns produced. 
There are special machines used in 
worsted manufacture to get this re- 
sult. 


7. Porosity; Capillarity. By this is 
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Salesmanship 


The Consensus of opinion of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers 


“No matter how good the 
woolen and worsted cloth 
may be, it must have the 
very best silk decorations to 


make it a seller.” 


American Silk Spinning CG 


Providence, 
SANew fork Okice 1Nadison-Ave. 
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eant that the fibre should be capable 
t easily absorbing liquids and of hav- 
ig its entire substance thoroughly 
permeated by the solutions presented 
it. This may be put in another 
ay by referring to the avidity of the 
ool fibre for liquids. Chemicals and 
iechanical action affect various qual- 
ies of the fibre and therefore dif- 
ferent results are secured in 
leaching, etc. 


dveing, 


Other Properties 

8. Luster While luster does not 
affect the usefulness of a fabric. it is 
a prime factor in the ornamental tfea- 
tures of the finished goods. 

9. Durability. There may be some 

this world today to whom the ne- 
cessity of durability is not an essen- 
tial, but judging from the results of 
the last few years, it is apparent that 
by far the majority are making clothes 
ast a long time. A fibre to be com- 
mercially practical, therefore. must 
possess a degree of durability which 
makes for a reasonable permanence 
the finished goods. 

10. Commercial 
fibre to be 


4 


Availability \ 
of economic significance 
must be available in sufficient quan- 
tity to insure a more or less constant 
supply combined with a price which is 
not prohinitive. The usual example 
of a non-commercial animal fibre is 
spider silk. This is used to support 
some minute parts in certain electrical 
instruments. The workers tie knots 
in a fibre which they cannot even see 
Those who in the morning 
have seen a spider's web delicately 
delineated by the morning dew will 
appreciate the beauty of a fabric if it 
could be prepared from such an arti- 
cle. We do not like to contemplate 
the result of a spider farm. and ap- 
parently others have the same idea of 
the difficulties of its production. It is 
not probable that it will ever become 
a staple article of commerce. 

In addition to having all of the 


early 


above properties to a greater or less 
extent, wool has the peculiar property 
of felting, as already stated. The 
question of why wool felts has been 
in the past and still is a controversial 
subject, but its physical structure 
bears a very important relation to that 
ability. Wool is admirably construct- 
ed to withstand the strains to which 
it is subjected by the mechanical man- 
ufacturing processes. 


Source of Wool 

\s yet no definition has been given 
of wool. It is a variety of hair grow- 
ing on sheep, goats, etc., and usually 
has special reference to the product 
oltained from different varieties of 
sheep. At what point an animal fibre 
ceases to be a hair and becomes wool 
is impossible to determine, because 
One merges into the other. The 
wool-bearing animals all chew their 
cuc, or ruminate, although the direct 
becring of this fact on the ability of 
Wool to felt is not evident. The prin- 
‘il members of this order are sheep. 


gouts and camels. The sheep belong 
to the class Ovidae. Naturalists 


le sheep into three classes 
Ovis domestic 


ated in all countries. 


aries or sheep, 
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b. Ovis musmon, native in Euro- 
pean and African countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

ce. Ovis ammon which includes the 
wild or mountain sheep found in Asia 
and America. 

A commercial 
lows: 


division is as fol- 
I. Short, fine, pure wool sheep, such 
as merino or Southdown. 

2. Medium staple and cross bred 
sheep, such as those from which the 


Wool Shaft nN 


Nature has admirably provide 
sheep to withstand the natural hat 
ships of the weather This is pet 
fectly illustrated by the change whicl 
appears in the character of the fleece 
dependent on the climate. The first 
sheep introduced into 
from India and 
variety. In 


goat more than a sheep, but under. the 


Australia Calne 
were a very POT 
fact, they resembled 

influence of that country’s climate and 
pastures,-in the course of a few vears 


Epidermis 
Cuf- 


latr Follicle and 8vlb 


Fig. 1. 


fine Australian 
tained. 


ct mbing wools are ob- 

3. Long wooled, bright haired 
sheep, such as Leicester and Lincoln 
breeds. 

Wool comes from sheep: cashmere 
mohair from the 
from the 
spun, but 


trom the thibet goat; 
angora goat; and alpaca 
Hama goat. These can be 
fur, although a fine hair, is not 
adapted to spinning. In the original 
wild condition, most animals have two 
skin coverings. one composed of long, 
stiff hairs known as_ the 


beard hair, at the roots of which grow 


straight, 


much finer, softer and more numerous 
fibres called the down hairs or 
The beard hair and down hair to- 
gether form the fleece. The 
hair is thin, usually white, soft and 
curly, while the longer beard hairs 
are darker and stiff with sharp points. 
3y cultivation and selective breeding, 
the longer beard hairs have been in 
many cases entirely eliminated and 
the growth of wool correspondingly 
developed. There are other types of 
hairs which come from a sheep, but 
do not form an important part of the 
fleece. These are called bristle hairs, 
which are short and pointed, occurring 
on the head and end of the limbs 


Fleece Wool 

The bulk of wool comes into com- 
merce in the form of fleece wool, the 
product of a single year’s growth, and 
is cut from the body of the living ant- 
mal. The first clip, at about eight 
months, is called lamb’s wool. When 
not shorn until twelve or fourteen 
months, the wool is known as hog or 
hogget, and, like lamb’s wool, is fine 
and tapers to a point. All subsequent 
cut fleeces are known as wether wool 
Fleece wool as it comes into the 
market is in the grease, that is, un 
washed. 


] 
Wool, 


down 





Section of Sheep Skin 


a wool of a very respectable quality 


was produced 


Pulled Wool 


The fine wools seem to carry 

great deal more grease than the coarse 
wools The grease and oil is the 
natural secretion of the skin and may 
be present to the extent of 60% of the 
original weight of the sheared wool 
While the large part of wool comes 
into the market in the form of a fleece 
clipped or 


from the living 


animal, there is another type known 


shea red 


as skin wool, which is that removed 
from the skin of the slaughtered am 
mal by sweating 

\ slipe wool is secured by pulling 
the wool from the skin after treating 
with a depilatory These wools are 
known as pulled wools and form an 
important part of the total wools con- 
sumed. They — constantly 
greater importance as the mutton 
trade Incidentally, the 
mutton trade is making inroads in in 
creasing 


assume 
increases 


proportion on the fine 


wool trade 


\ large sheep suitable 
for the packing houses does not pro- 
duce the finest therefore 
the world’s supply of fine wools at the 
present moment seems to be decreas 


ing. 


WOH yl, and 


a living 
different qualities than 
the same grade of wool pulled from 


Fleece wool, coming from 


animal, has 


the skin for two reasons: 

1. The fleece represents a live wool, 
while the pulled wool is from a dead 
animal. 

2. The itself 
changes the original structure so that 
its felting and dyeing properties are 


demlatory process 


destroved to a certain extent. 

Sheep skins sent to a pullery may 
be preserved by several methods, the 
most common being merely to salt the 


skin. 


Indian skins are actually baked 


Q]) O] 


n the tropical sun atl nave the pil- 


ability. and elasiicity « reintorced 


concrete. The first process is to re- 
duce the skin as nearly as possible to 
state similar to that in which it ts 


removed from the newly killed animal. 


This is accomplished by soaking in 


vats of water or by throwing in water 


agitated by paddles 


Dependent on 
the season and temperature of the 
water, soaking may last from one to 
three davs, after which the skins are 
ready tor the depilatory process. In 
some instances, the wool is scoured at 
this point on the skin, but in any case 
the preliminary soaking has removed 
t 


a great deal of the natural impurities 


of the wool together with the = en- 


tangled dirt. 


Sweating Process 
Dependent on the relative value oi 
the skin and wool, the skin is sub 
jected to a sweating or sulphide pre 
cess. If the wool is of value 


than the skin, the usual procedure 1s 


More 


to sweat the skin This is preceded 
by painting the back with an arsenical 
composition to prevent a too ready de- 
composition of the skins themselves. 
The skins are then hung up in dark 


cellars: and, through a period Oot a 
takes 


place, which loosens the wool so that 


few days, bacterial action 

it may be readily pulled off the skit 
This process is fraught with great 

danger to the Men 


perrence Of many years are 


skin. with ex 
required 
to judge at what point the work 1s com- 
plete. There is no certain time it is 
such work will take. In 
the summer time during 


high 


sate to say 
a period of 
temperature and humidity, a 
sudden thunder storm may ruin the 
entire lot of skins. Quantities of 
ammonia are developed by the bac- 
terial action, and the whole operation 
is one which is far from pleasant 
The lime sulphide method in_ its 
modern form is to paint the flesh side 
of the skins with a thick mixture of 
slaked lime and sodium sulphide and 
water. The skins are folded and 
piled over night. The result is simi- 
lar to the sweating, except that a dif- 
ferent part of the hair is attacked, 
and if the process is continued too 
long, the hair itself is destroyed. 


Development of Fibre 

The final result of both sweating 
and the sulphide method is to allow 
the wool to be easily slipped off the 
skin. It is apparent, however, that 
the chemicals used must have some 
effect on the wool. Fig. 1 shows the 
development of wool in a sheep skin, 
and will be used later in discussing 
the difficulty of dyeing and_ felting 
pulled wools. 

The root of the fibre is enclosed in 
a small bag or sack formed by a con- 
volution in the skin, termed the hair 
follicle. The hair follicle is a gland 
which secretes a liquid from which 
the hair is gradually developed by the 
process of growth. The hair bulb is 
round which 
modify rapidly and, pressing upward 
through the hair sheath, become 
hardened, thus increasing the length 
of the hair. 

The skin from 


composed of cells 


which the hair or 
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Du Pont Super-Extra RAYON in 
combination with other textile ma- 
terials affords limitless opportunities 
for new and novel fabrics. The de- 
sign pictured above is a suggestion. 
It is for you to create and name this 
novel fabric for your own exploitation. 


the charms of new designs 


N combination with other materials, either as a decorative 
element or as a basic material, Du Pont RAYON achieves 
startling new effects not obtainable in any other way. The 
Du Pont Super-Extra RAYON, a multi-filament yarn of match- 
less softness, is particularly well adapted for delicate pile fabrics 
where extreme softness and regularity must be preserved in 
the design. 
Du Pont RAYON is unvarying in its quality. Its depth of color 
and brilliant tone lend a new quality to silk fabrics. To 
develop this new quality is your opportunity for profit. 
DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Du Pont RAYON, with 
textile virtues all its own, 
bow’s to no other material. 
Forin RAYON,a new com- 
posite is expressed — lustre 
and softness combined 
with strength and filling 
qualitivs. In Du Pont 
RAYON is found the 
economy thatconservation 
demands. 
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wool protrudes is not merely a cover- 
ing for the animal, but at the same 
time possesses organs of sense and 
lso produces certain important secre- 
tions. It consists of two principal 
layers, the epidermis, otherwise 
known as the epithelium or cuticle, 
and the corium, derma, cutis or true 
skin. The epidermis is very thin, 
compared with the true skin which 
it covers, and contains the hair as well 
as the sweat and fat glands. Near 
the opening of the hair sheath upon 
the surface of the skin, the ducts of 
the sebaceous or fat glands pass into 
the sheath and secrete a sort of oil 
to lubricate the hair. 

\djacent to the hair sheaths are 
shown the sweat glands, consisting of 
convoluted tubes lined with a layer of 





Fig. 2. 
Fibre; (M) 
(E) Epidermis or Scales; (C) Cor- 
tical Cells 


Diagrammatic Structure of Wool 
Medulla or Marrow: 


cells which secrete perspiration. It 
may be well at this time to note that 
the epidermal layer produces not only 
hair but other structures of a horny 
character, such as horn, claws and 
nails, which are chemically and 
anatomically analogous to exaggerated 
hairs. The porcupine quill is merely 
an exaggerated hair. 
Che corium is of no particular in- 
‘rest to the wool man, but it forms 
basis of the leather industry be- 
use it is this part of the skin which 
es leather, the epithelium being 
isually removed by the preliminary 
COsS. 
Wool Grading 
iS surprising that more disagree 
ts do not occur because of the 
1od of wool grading. Roughly 
iking, there are two systems, one 
denoting grades by a system of bloods 
such as full blood, 1% blood, etc., its 
in being in the breeding of the 
heep. Asa matter of fact, they have 
become terms denoting a certain 
degree of fineness. The other system 
rading wools is by a number re- 
ferred to as counts spun, meaning the 
ber of hanks obtained of 560 yds. 
to a pound of yarn. Domestic 
and foreign wools are usually graded 
by bloods, while United States terri- 
tory wools are graded by a slight 
ification of the same system. 
Pulled wools are roughly graded into 
four classes. Table 1 shows a com- 
on of the terms used. 
e Department of Agriculture is 
making a study of standards of 
. but not much progress has yet 
been made in having the wool trade 
adopt new standards in a commercial 
Way. The individual judgment of the 


we 
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men handling the wool in sorting and 
in buying and selling enters very 
largely into the classification into 
which a given wool may be put. Thus, 
one wool presented to three competent 
men may be called 3% blood, 3% blood 
containing a little 14 blood, and good 
\% blood. If the same wool were made 
into yarn and one skein oiled and 
another left untreated, it is very prob- 
able that the usual wool buyer would 
regard the oiled sample as finer than 
the other. 

Some study has been made on the 
diameter of wools as measured by ini- 
croscopic study for a basis of fineness. 
One published table on which a good 
deal of careful work has been done 
shows a classification as follows: 


DU dues Wav ceuneducsausostanctannus 20 microns 
SE ROE dcnkkcvws ccnccecsccessscesceety Meee 
SES akg Ke bbe des: A5 5 o.0 6 eh is pees 29 ~microns 
EME FORT ot 4c. vido oki tae eine 33 microns 
i nck dcwk ace veuaes tee pana swme 35 microns 


A micron is .oo1 of a millimeter. Con- 
verting this figure to linear measure 
gives .00004 in. A further classifica- 
tion used in the United States is 
shown in Table 2. 
Physical Aspect of Fibre 

To the unaided eye, wool appears 
to be a wavy shaft from ¥% in. to 6 
in. long, and varying im diameter. 
The previous paragraph showed the 
average diameter of various grades of 
wool. In _ pulled 
obvious, and in the first clip it is ap 
parent the shaft tapers to a point. 
Recourse must be made to the micro 


wool, the root 158 


scope to exhibit the marvelous struc 


ture which gives wool its unique quali 
ties. Under the microscope, properly 
prepared specimens of a wool fibre 
will exhibit three fundamental struc 
tures: 

1. An outer layer, known as the 
epidermis, which gives wool the char- 
acteristic scaly appearance. 

2. An underlying, fibrous, cellular 
substance, called the cortical layer, 
which constitutes the bulk of the wool 
fibre. 

3. A cellular marrow known as the 
pith, or technically called the medulla. 

A variation in the detail of the 
above fumdamentals to a large extent 
explains the difference in character- 
istics exhibited by wools. Each one 
has its own specific purpose and it is 
therefore in order to make a detailed 
study of their minute construction. 

1. Epidermis. The epidermal layer 
of scales imparts luster to the fibre. 
As seen under the microscope, they 
seem to be a scale-like formation, like 
that on the body of a fish. The scales 
consist of flattened cells, the ends of 
which generally overlap each other 
and always project outwards, and 
cause the edge of the fibre to produce 
a serrated appearance. The edge is 
always toward the root. 

In a Merino wool these scales form 
a cylindrical cusp completely sur- 
rounding the fibre and somewhat over- 
lapping each other. 
there are two or mor 


In coarser wools 


scales occult 


ring in the circumference of a fib 





Australian Domestic Montevedio 
“Fine Strictly ont Inue 

70's Super Combing 1's-2's 50/60's 

64/70's Super Warp Fine Peenoh Lambs 

64/70'e Good Combing 1's-2's 60/60'e 


Average 

64'@ Combing 
60/64's Combing 
60's Combing 
58/60's Combing 
56's Combing 


Australian Lambs 





Fine Clothing 
1/2 Blood Striotly 
Combing 

1/2 Blood Clothing 

3/8 Blood atrictly 3'g - 46/48's 
ombing 4's 

3/8 Blood Clothing 6's 
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Buenos Aires _ 
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(hus in a fine wool the edges of the 
scales are slim and straight, while in 
the coarser wools the scales are ser- 
rated. Usually such scales are broader 
thin. The 
leneth of the free or projecting edge 


than long, and are very 


of the scales is also a varying factor 
which has a highly important bearing 
on the felting properties of the fibre. 
he more continuous the surface, due 
to the closeness of the scales, the 
higher is the luster. In 
may be said that the 
t 


general it 
finer the wool, 
le greater the number of scales per 
inch, 





Fig. 3. Microphotographs of Fine 
Cape Clothing Wool. Fibre 
Shown at Left Has _ Been 


J Scoured. Fibre at Right is “In 
7 . - 
é the Grease 


Referring to Fig. 2, the epidermal 
scales are shown under FE. 


also to be 


There are 
found various microphoto 
eraphs or drawings from the micro 
various 


copic studies of types of 


wools which also show scales under 


lower magnification (See Fig. 3 
Cortical Layer 
2. Cortical Layer his is the true 
fibrous portion and forms the major 


constituent of wool. Under the micro 


] 





cope the cortical layer can be seen 
through — the slucent epidermal 
scales. It consists of minute elongated 
cells from .0014 to .0015 in. in length 
and .0005 to .0006 in. in diametet In 


fine wools the ce lls exhibit unevenness 
in growth and arrangement, with the 


result that the wool is contracted on 


one side or the other, giving rise t 


t] appearance of the wool 
(oarse wools ex! 


e Wavy 
ubit such waviness to 
only a slight degree, and some fine 
staple wools present short and very 
regular waves Fineness of the wool 
fibre appears to bear a definite relation 
to its waviness, and attempts have been 
made to grade the fibre according to 
the number of waves per unit of 
length 

[he waviness of wool fibre may be 
temporarily removed by wetting with 
hot water and drying in a stretched 
position, but the tendency to return 
to its original position has a bearing 
on its felting qualities as well as its 
spinning general, the 
(Continued on page 105) 


qualities. In 
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How Kaumagraphs helped Hess, Goldsmith 


& Company, Inc., put over a new fabric 


he 3 [obi N tune with the times! 
i, | That certainly describes 
RE c a) Hess, Goldsmith & Com- 
pany’ new silk fabric, Cross Word 
Puzzle Prints, for which Ann Pen- 
nington so graciously poses in the 





accompanying picture. 


Hess, Goldsmith & Company, 
Inc., showed keen merchandising 
skill in bringing out such designs 
and giving them such a clever name. 


But creating designs and selecting 
a good name are not the whole 
problem in trade-marking textiles. 
The point where many manufac- 
turers are stopped before they begin 
is in getting the name on the fabric. 


This was not a problem to Hess, 
Goldsmith & Company. Nearly 
twenty years ago they discovered 
Kaumagraphs! 


The Kaumagraph method is an original, 
patented way of marking textiles and other 
manufactured articles. It can be applied to 
any fabric from the finest Georgette crepe 
down through the silks, the cottons, the 
woolens, and such materials as mackinaw 
cloth and linoleum. 


What a Kaumagraph is 


A Kaumagraph Dry Transfer is a slip 
of paper upon which a design or trade- 
mark has been imprinted by our special 
process. The Transfer is applied with a hot 
iron, sometimes by hand, as in the case of 
hosiery; usually by machines, as in the case 
of selvage marking. 










The name, CROSS WORD PUZZLE PRINTS, which has been registered, 


is printed on the selvage. All infringements thereof will be prosecuted. 


ern ae aa, 





Miss Ann Pennington in a bathing suit creation by Bobe-Betty, 
Ltd., made up of the new silk fabric, Cross Word Puzzle Prints 


No other method like it 


Kaumagraphs have advantages which no 
other method of marking has: the trans- 
fers are supplied in a wide range of colors; 
they come singly or in rolls; a one-quarter 
inch selvage can be followed accurately even 
on irregular goods; when a machine is used, 
a speed of go yards a minute can be ob- 
tained. The Kaumagraph mark is more 
easily applied than any other; the result is 
incomparably more beautiful. 


Hess, Goldsmith & Company, Inc., 
show you in Cross Word Puzzle Prints the 
value of Kaumagraphing. Listen now to 
what they say about the method: 


“Tt stands to reason that we must think 
pretty highly of your product, to continue 
its use for nearly twenty years. This year 






Kanone 


Note this clipping from a Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., advertisement. If your goods 


are Kaumagraphed, they are adequately protected against imitation or substitution. 


we are purchasing more from you 
than we have in any previous year, 
The Transfers are supplied to the 
dyers and finishers, for application 


on our goods. 


“We recognize that the use of 
Transfer-marked merchandise en- 
hances its salability and protects the 
customer against substitution. We 
always endeavor to bring to the atten- 
tion of our trade the fact that our 
goods are trade-marked on the sel- 
vage, and that the consumer should 
look for this trade-mark as a matter 
of assurance.” 


You can do the same 


Why can’t you put your product 
across just as spectacularly as Hess, 
Goldsmith & Company, Inc.? Let’s 
talk it over. 


We will gladly come to your office 
wherever it may be and discuss with you 
the matter of trade-marking your product. 
There will be no obligation. You will risk 
nothing. On the other hand, you may 
learn a new way to increase your business! 


Send the coupon 


Don’t bother to write. Simply put your 
name and address on the convenient cou- 


pon below and mail teday. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
New York City 


Canadian Branch: Kaumagraph, Limited, Paris, Ont. 
Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C 


Paris, France 


350-356 West 31st Street 


Boston 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st Street, New York City 


Please make an appointment with us to discuss 


Na me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Kaumagraphs. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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(95) QS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 








Dyeing Tussah Silk 
Technical Editor: 

Would be pleased if you would give 
me information as regards the dyeing 
of tussah silk (in the raw stock) so it 
will stand 2 to 3 hours’ fulling. I have 
dyed the tussah with union colors, and 
after-treated with chrome and _for- 
maldehyde; also dyed it with chrome 
colors, following the regular top chrome 
and bottom chrome method. Of the 
three ways I have tried, the first method 
is the most satisfactory, but is not 
wholly so. There are certain shades 
that I have dyed on wool using the top 
chrome process. These shades stood 
fulling very well. The same shades on 
tussah, dyed with the same colors and 
by the same method, did not stand full- 
ing. The tussah is to be used for a 
striping effect in piece dyes. The pieces 
are union dyed. (5453) 

Tussah silk dyed with direct cotton 
colors which can be after-treated with 
chrome, formaldehyde, and acetic acid, 
should stand two to three hours’ fulling. 
In order to exhaust the dye bath and to 
have the dyes firmly deposited on the 
fibre, it is best to add 5% to 10% (de- 
pending upon the shade) of acetic acid 
to the bath after the dyeings have been 
run for 20 to 30 minutes. 

If very bright shades are desired, basic 
colors, after-treated with tannic acid and 
tartar emetic, are satisfactory to use, if 
the fastness to light is not important. 
For blacks, a developed black gives the 
finest shade, being faster to fulling 
against white silk or cotton, and also 
faster to cross-dyeing. 

An expert dyer replies to this question 


as follows: For violet any top chrome 


violet treated with formaldehyde and 
chrome should stand up all right. I 
advise that your stripe colors be as 


bright as possibie, and when cross dye- 
ing these colors, boil as little as possible. 

After treating your tussah silk (raw 
stock) with chrome and formaldehyde, 
wash the same off with 1% 
140 deg. F. for 15 to 20 minutes. Don’t 
wash after this. If your silk is not 
thoroughly degummed, use a little mono- 
pole oil. 3e sure and treat all 
diamine colors with chrome and 
maldehyde. 


acetic acid 


your 
for- 


* * * 


Blending Garnetted Silk or 


Rayon With Wool 
Technical Editor: 
Could you give me some information 


regarding the working of  garnetted 
artificial silk or real silk? Which works 
the better in a blend with wool, and 


why I would also ask you whether the 
wool emulsion used has any effect on the 
working of same, and how it acts in 
carding, spinning and finishing. We are 
templating making some cotton warp 
Dolivias, with a wool filling, blend of 
W and garnetted silk, but are at a 
is to how same would work. We 
4 would like to use a small percent- 
ag im our top-coating (5451) 


art of successfully working arti- 


h silk lies in the proper blending 
\ a stock suitable to its nature. As 
4 e, the artificial silk is too coarse or 
| for the stock with which it is 
de d to combine it. This results in a 
ger-ral disruption of the blend to the 


that it will net card or spin satis 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our abili 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTIL 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


factorily. Artificial silk, being a manu- 
factured fibre, does not possess the sub- 
missive nature and good carrying quali- 
ties found in the natural silk 
However, owing to the smoothness of 
the fibre, it is used in connection with 
other stock more for decoration and 
novelty purposes, than for the blending 
qualities. 

Natural silk garnet stock has splendid 


' 
Stock. 


blending and carrying qualities, when 
used in connection with other stock 
The one bad feature is the liability of 


using silk which is undesirable for use 
in goods of high quality. We would 
not advise the use of a very heavy emul- 
sion in connection with the artificial silk, 
and it should not come in direct contact 
with the silk in any case. The wool 
stock should be oiled separately and run 
through the mixing picker. Then add 
the silk to the on the second run 
through. 


woe 1 


* * * 


Equalizing Atmospheric Con- 
ditions 
Technical Editor : 

In certain departments of our mill the 
rooms are overheated and the air loaded 
with moisture, while in others it is too 
dry for the processes carried on within 
them. Is there any way of equalizing 
conditions as to temperature and humid- 
ity without complicated equipment ? 

(5450) 

Whether or not this can be done to 
advantage depends a good deal upon the 
relative locations of the wet and dry 
sections of the building. If adjacent, 
or nearly so, it is often a simple matter 
to equalize atmospheric conditions to 
the advantage of both by means of fans 
and ducts for producing the exchange 
A scheme for this purpose which was 
successfully carried out in a flax spin 
ning mill is shown diagrammatically in 
the accompanying drawing. In this case, 
the relative locations of boiler room, wet 


spinning room and dry spinning room 
were such as to lend themselves admir- 
ably to the arrangement shown. Com 


plaint was made of excessive heat in the 
boiler fogginess and dripping im 
the wet spinning and 
dryness ii the dry spinning room, which 
seriously interfered with the 
processes carried on there. 


room, 


room, excessive 


various 


The situation was treated as a whole 
by placing a heater and fan upon the 
roof of the boiler house and carrying 


up the wall over the boiler fronts to the 
ceiling so as to form an enclosed cham- 
ber including the heavy piping. Open- 
ings were made in the roof so that, when 
the fan was in motion, cold air would 
be drawn in and delivered near the boiler 
tops by means of a flue carried down 
ward as shown. Warm air is drawn off 
from the upper part of the 
and that delivered to the fan maintained 
at a uniform temperature of 70 deg. by 
means of a thermostatically operated 
mixing damper which such pro- 
portions of the air through and around 
the heater as may be necessary to main- 
tain this temperature. The introduction 
of a large volume of dry, warm air to 


chamber, 


sends 


the wet spinning room absorbs the mois- 
ture, clears the air of fog, and prevents 
dripping upon the 
chinery 


employes and ma 


The plenum, or slight air pressure pro 


duced by the fan, forces the warm 
moist air into the dry room through 
openings near the floor, from which it 


rises and is diffused throughout the 
room, being finally drawn off by 
of an exhaust or vent 

For a large and rapid air movement, 


sufficient to absorb all of the 


means 
fan, as shown 


steam im 


the wet room, the duct arrangement 
shown in the drawing is desirable. If a 
smaller quantity of air is supplied, so 
that some steam still remains in the 
room, it will be better to admit the air 
near the floor and draw it off at the 




















ee ecacaceoiees 


Ventilation System for Equalizing Conditions 


ceiling, or the that shown in 


arrangement 


reverse of 


the drawing With this 


the air will be kept clear in the lower 
part of the wet room, and any steam 
present will be kept near the ceiling, 
where it will not interfere with the 


vision of the moist 


Warm, 
quantities to 
the upper part of the dry room spreads 
out near the ceiling, and becoming some 
what cooled, slowly falls to the floor and 
is carried off by the 
in the drawing 

The volume of at 
with the quantity of 
moved from the wet 
mentioned, it 
entire four or five minutes 
It is unusual for all three of 
these rooms to be located adjoming one 


employes. 


air admitted in moderate 


vent fan as shown 
required will vary 
moisture to be re 
room. In 
was mack 


the case 
equivalent to an 
change every 


rather 
another as in the 


described, but if 


Cast 


not too tar apart they can easily be con 


nected by means of ducts 
+ as + 
‘Streaks on Silk Hose 


echnical Editor 

We are enclosing a sock which you 
will note shows streaks of what appears 
to be grease, and it seems impossible for 


us to get this out in boiling. We are 
very anxious to know what it is, and 
ask if you can suggest a way to elim 
inate it. This streak does not appear in 


all the goods, but in every batch we get 
out we find several of them like the 
sample enclosed. This sock is, as you 
will note, knit of silk on the outside 
with artificial on the inside. Do these 
streaks come from the knitting or the 
dyeing ° (5449) 
The plaiting on the sample is indeed 
very bad and is responsible for some of 
the shady appearance of the hose. We 
would advise a thorough examination of 
your needles to ascertain that none are 
sprung. Some of the 
improper botling-out 
With improper 
water will 
emulsion 


fault is due to an 
before 
and 
precipitate the oil or 
onto the 


dyeing 
hard 
gum 
causing spots 
which will show up badly when the hose 
ire boarded It is noted that the 
pure silk ts a trifle tinted in places 


sOaps oils, 


hose 


also 


€ * * 


Worsted Yarn Kinky 


Technical Editor : 


I am enclosing a sample of top and a 


small sample of yarn. Will you please 
tell me the cause of the yarn being 
“pebbly” or “curly?” Drawing ratch is 
934 im., spimning 914 in., with a draft 
4 6 to 8 in the drawing, and a draft of 
10 in the spinning (5452) 


\ close examination of the yarn shows, 
it to be decidedly “kinky.” 
ticulars given as to drawing and spinning 
ire too meagre to help out 
n defining 


The par 
' 
very much 


your trouble and suggesting 
However, we are of the 
that an draft of 8 in 
in the drawing would be better than 6 1n., 


which is too short 


the remedy 
pinion average 


for this class of wool 
Your 
ratch of 934 in. 1s all right for the first 
yperations after the gill 
should be gradually reduced to 8 in. in 
the finishing operations. Let your ratch 
m the spinning frames be not 
814 in \ 


+ 


in any of the drawing operations 


boxes, but 


less than 
might be better, 
so as not to break any of the 


yperation You 


trifle longer 
fibres in 
would 


the spinning ilso 
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Comparing Costs Shows 80% Saving 






































Company Name 
Address 
City 


My Name . 


Position 





Type acl Nd 


Federal Electric Siren 


$3 yo 4 


pleased with it I will return 


Ir ISN'T the cost of material that determines the 
economy of painting mill walls and ceilings or village 
homes— it’s cost of labor. 

When your painting is done with the DeVilbiss Spray- 
painting System it is done 5 times faster than hand- 
brushing—thereby reducing labor costs 80%. Besides 
effecting this big reduction in labor cost, the sprayed 
coating covers every bit of surface thoroughly and uni- 
formly, without drips and spatters. 

We should like to 
economies 
way. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 





you further facts on the 
painting the DeVilbiss 


mail 


and advantages of 


236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeWi/biss 


Spra ypainting Si ystem 


Gets Immediate 
Attention 


The shrill piercing note of 
the Federal Electric Siren 
makes it the most modern, 
efficient signal for every fac- 
tory purpose. It penetrates 
every through any 
other noise, and 
to work on 


corner, 
amount ot 
gets 
time. 


your men 


Can be operated from your 
office or automatically from 


your clock, the Federal is 
always ready for service. 
Oiling at long intervals is 


the only attention it requires. 
The universal General Elec- 
tric motor wound for all volt- 
ages from 6 to 250, or from 
storage battery. 


Mail the coupon TODAY. 
day Trial. Money back 


guarantee. Be sure to give 


Complete voltage desired. 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Date 1925 
8700 So. State St., Chicago, Ill 
Send Type “A’’ FEDERAL SIREN, $35.00 complete, for volts, and if not 


it prepaid for credit. 
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~ CASWELL PAINTING SERVICE _~3§5iucummp> 





The photograph 
shows a section of 
No. 4 Farr Alpaca 
Company's cotton 
mill, Holyoke, 
Vass. This is the 
largest cotton mill 
erected in the U.S. 
during 1923, and is 
painted throughout 
by Caswell. 


Put it up to experienced workmen 


It will cost you less! 


You ll find it real economy to 
use Caswell service on your 
next painting job. The cost of 
application is materially less 
figuring the speed advantage of 
workmen who are experienced 
and figuring the paint saved by 
the proper use of brush and 
spray gun. 
ene you can be sure 
a smooth finish, and perfect 


appearance when we do the 
work. And not the least impor- 
tant feature of Caswell servic« 
is the fact that an entire mill 
can be !painted without,,stop- 
ping a machine. 

May, our representative {cal 


and describe Caswell painting 


service? No obligation. 


Edward T. Caswell 


Bates Kirby Srp New Bedford Mass 
INDUST RIAL PAINTING 


let CASWELL 


paint your mill 


—— 


Spray Gun or Brush 


SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


73 LAUREL ST. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Industrial Safe Guards 


For the Textile Industry 


] 
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oliain a better yarn and a better spin 
if you made the rovings 20% lighter 
in weight. The yarn shows evidence of 
this } 4 

[he writer is also inclined to the 
opinion that excessive twist is being put 
into the yarn in the single, which may 
be the cause of some of your trouble 
when the two threads are being twisted 
together. We would also suggest that 
you test your spinning frames for speed. 
Yarn is more uniform if the spindles are 
all running at the same R. P. M. Ti 
driving belts are unduly slack, there may 


be a variation of 500 R. P. M. or a loss 
of speed of say 10%. What the writer 
has in mind is this: that the twisting 
together of a thread spun at 5500 
Rk. P. M., and another thread spun at 


5000 R. P. M. might cause some of the 
trouble you are experiencing. There are 


many factors which enter into a case of 
this kind, and without knowing the 
actual conditions under which the yarn 


is made, we can only generalize as to th 
tual cause of your trouble 
* * x 
Dyeing 


Editor : 


Jig 
Technical 
he writer has read with interest the 
article entitled, “Concentration of Dye 
baths,” in your issue of June 13, 19235. 
ould assist dyers to make their prac 
more uniform. The article states, 

it in jig dyeing, however, conditions 
ditter somewhat from yarn and warp dye- 


ng One frequently reads in recipes 

a given dyeing is to be made in a 
‘short’ bath, without indicating just how 
‘short’ the bath should be.” This is very 
tr vet I fail to see where the article 
gives any information as to the ratio of 


to the goods in jig dyeing. 


um writing this in the hope that out 
some of my experiences I may be 
able to offer some information that will 
be pertinent and help the jig dyer to 
know just what a “short” bath is. For 
example, take sulphur blacks. I have a 


jig that takes 54 in. cotton goods and use 
a standard roll to be dyed of 320 Ibs. 
I fll the jig until there is 645 Ibs. of 
water. (I have all our jigs calibrated 
so that I can tell how many pounds of 


water I have for each quarter of an 
inch in depth.) This you will see is 
very close to 2 to 1 ratio. There is 
scarcely any trouble from uneven or 
bronzy goods. I will admit that it is 


possible to have too much dye and chem- 
icals present in the bath to cause uneven 
or bronzy goods, yet I do not think that 
this is the cause of five per cent of the 
trouble. I find that far greater trouble 
comes from the following: 

1. Uneven tension on the friction 
bands 

2. Rolls out of true (jig rolls). 

3. Rolls out of line (jig rolls). 
Uneven wind up of cloth on the 
shells, especially in the first two runs. 

With sulphur browns I use the same 


Ln 


ratio of 2 to 1, but with sulphur browns 
I use less salt to exhaust the bath. 
When I use a standing bath on sulphur 
col I use the same 2 to 1 ratio, but 
Keep th bath at a concentration of 4 
leg. Tw. at a boil. 

In dyeing with direct cotton in a jig 


‘Use a concentration of 134 to 1, 
I ilas using more than 34% 


+ 


except 
of Ben- 


Zopurpurine 4B and colors that are not 
€xtremely soluble. With these colors 
s¢ 3 to 1 ratio. 

I ust that the information herein 


ed will help some jig dyer. 


Rae. Mw. Ee 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Corre-pondence with Readers—Continued 


Uneven Cotton Yarn 
Technical Editor : 

I am taking the liberty of mailing vou 
small cones of the following numbers 
of yarn: 12/1, 16/1, 18/1 hosiery. Ii 
it is not asking too much will you kindly 
have some of your experts look at this 
yarn and tell me the defects, if any. 
This yarn is made of Carolina cotton, 
seven-eighths to an inch. We have had 
some minor complaints on these numbers 
and wish to know if you can make any 


suggestion to improve them. (5448) 
The unevennesses in these yarns are 


apparent from a sample of knit goods 
made from them. They are so frequent 
that it seems as though it would be well 
to make a careful study of the con- 
ditions in the spinning room of this mill 
to see if the work cannot be improved 
We would recommend a thorough ex- 
amination of the spinning in the mill 
by some competent person as a means to 
determining the source of these une 
cannot be 


ven 
nesses, as it done at a dis 
tance. 


Open Clock on Cireular Ma- 
chine 


Technical Editor: 


Is there any machine or method 
making an open clock similar to that 
which is made on a full-fashioned ma 
chine? I would like to make an op 
clock on a circular machine Is ther 
any machine or attachment that will do 
that? If there is please give me_ the 
make of machine. I trust that I hay 
made my meaning quite clear. (5441 

To our knowledge, there is no circular 
machine for making the lace work ma 
on the full-fashioned machine. The lac: 


work is made by using extra attachments 
which remove loops from desired need 


and place them on adjacent needles after 
the general stvle of narrowing. ©n tl 
next course, this empty needle picks up 
a stitch but leaves a hole when so doing 
The nearest approach to this open lace 
work is the tuck stitch lace work made 
on the circular machine. This really 


does not give open work, but it does give 
a pattern somewhat similar. We 
machines for this type of work may le 
had from of the 
builders. 


believe 


any usual machin 


* * * 


. T 
Cockles in Wool Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are forwarding an end of cloth 
with a heavy cockle across the piece 
We have tried various remedies such as 
checking take-up and let-off motions and 
yarns, but this does not seem to help us 
out of the difficulty. We are at a 
to know what causes this particular ce 
fect, and would appreciate your advice 
as soon as possible. (5434) 

Cockles may be due to an irregular 
“take-up” and “let-off,” a variation in 


loss 


the number of picks, or in the size, 
weight and twist of the filling, an 
irregular mixture of the stock, or an 
insufficient strength of the fulling soap 


or its irregular application m the fulling 
process. While it is often difficult to 
locate the origin of this trouble, it is an 
easy matter to determine whether tl 
fault is in the finishing or elsewhere, by 
a careful examination of the cloth as it 
comes from the washers. 

The heavy cockle, as the 
sample submitted, shows a uniformity all 
the way across the cloth, with an abrupt 
change from wide to narrow, equally 
marked, and distinct in the middle and 
at the sides of the cloth. The extent of 
the cockle thus plainly disclosed repr: 


seen in 


sents about what might be made by one 
bobbin of filling. 

Cockles resulting from any fault in 
the soap or its application will always 
present an irregular variation, and never 
occur straight across the cloth, as in the 
sample; usually showing more _pro- 
nounced in the middle of the cloth and 
less pronounced at or near the selvages. 
It is impossible to conceive that any de 
fect of the kind could show in a distinct 
and uniform line across the cloth, if pro- 
duced in the fulling. 

Cockles caused by a defect in the 
“take-up” or “let-off” appear equally 
distinct all the way across the cloth, but 
the change from wide to narrow 
so abrupt; it appears more gradual, 
marked by definite line. In the 
sample submitted there does not appear 
to be any variation in the picks; and the 


is not 


no 


filling yarn seems to be reasonably 
regular. 
These conclusions narrow our inves 


tigation down to the possible difference 
the filling of the wide portion 
of the cloth and that one bobbin of filling 
contained in the across 
~ “Sy some of the 
filling threads from each of these parts, 
and untwisting them, thus restoring them 


to the cardet 


between 
“heavy cockle 


the piece removing 


condition, we find the mix 


ture is composed mainly of two kinds 
of stock; one possessing a fairly good 
telting quality, and a shorter kind quite 
deficient in this particular. That taken 
from the narrow or cockled portion of 
the cloth seems to contain more of the 
longer fibres, which probably accounts 


for the difference in the fulling of the 
two portions 

With this combination of stock, so 
ditferent in length and fulling qualit 
it requires but little variation to result 


in trouble in the finishing. 
bination 


Such a com 
needs to be 


very carefully 
blended and intelligently handled in the 
picking, carding and spinning. It goes 
without saying that the laying down of 
the stock for mixing is very important, 


but the tendency to separation after this 
often overlooked. The feeds 
of the cards should be kept well filled, 
to insure a uniform portion of both long 
and short fibres delivered to the 
machines. It is advisable to keep the 
top and bottom spools from the finisher 
card separate, as the of the top 
doffer tend to draw from the cylinder a 
larger portion of the longer fibres. 
The roping from the top and bottom 
doffers, being spun and delivered to the 
looms separately, tends to the best re- 
sults. The keeping of different lots as 
carded entirely separate in the weaving 
is also desirable. The writer has had 
trouble with cockles, and by 
exercising care at every point where a 
tendency 


is done is 


being 


rings 


serious 


to the trouble appeared, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming it. 

In addition to the suggestions noted, 
we reduced the size of the picker blow- 
room, thereby rendering it impossible for 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 

We are in receipt of your letter 
of the 16th on Ramie and wish to 
thank you for the valuable infor- 
mation given us. 

This is the most detailed infor- 
mation we have received on this 
subject. 

Hoping that 
to reciprocate in 
remain, 

Respectfully 
COHAN 


be 


way, 


able 


we 


we may 


some 


yours, 


& MICHELSON 


By B. Harrison Cohan 





the long and short stocks to become so 
widely separated. One of the most 
effective precautions adopted, however, 
was what may be termed as “fleecing” 
the short stock. This consisted in the 
short stock being combined with 25% or 
more of the long stock and run through 
the picker in the usual way of mixing, 
and then through a breaker card. This 
constitutes a mixture that will go along 


more uniformly with the other stock, 
both in the blow-room and in the card- 
ing; to be mixed in the regular “lay- 


down” for the picker, so as to secure the 
percentage of each kind as required. 

The difficulty in definitely locating the 
real cause of cockles renders it wise to 
take every precaution to them. 
All the precautions well 
worth while. 


avoid 


suggested are 


* * * 


Wool Price Charts 
Editor, Textile World 
I am considerably interested in the 


graph of the wool prices from 1921 to 
1925 as shown in your June 6, 1925, issue, 


page 67 and | would like to inquire if 
the figure used in making this chart is 
based on domestic or toreign wool 
prices or a combination of both; also 


if you publish in any other of your issues 


a graph showing both the foreign and 

domestic wool prices and if so on what 
grades and quality were they based 

(DC 119) 

he index number for raw wool men- 


tioned by the correspondent is based upon 
average monthly prices for fine medium 
Montana clothing, and Ohio and \4 
blood wools. Only domestic wools were 
chosen for these index numbers becaust 


numbers tor and worsted 


based 


desired te 


he index tops 


varns art domestic 


and we 


upon qualiti S; 


» make them as closely 


compa! ible as Dp ssible 
Phe 


domesti 


top index ts 
604-660s 
blood of 


mack 


made up ot 
and 
50s quality 

up of 2-40s 


and 2-32s '%4 blood 


quality, 
quarter 
index 1s 
(64 60s ) 
We 


that presents separately the prices of tine 


The irl 
blood 
(50s) 


run a wool chart once a month 


medium Montana clothing, Ohio 3¢ and 
14 blood, Australian good combing and 
Australian crossbreds; these are not in 
dexes but average prices for the month 
in each instance; this chart was last 
published June 13. 

Possibly the attention of the corres 
pondent has not been called to the 
“TexTILE Wortp Analyst” which covers 


trends and conditions for 
of the industry each 
week and covers wool and its manufac- 
tures in our issue of June 13. We be- 
lieve that in this we are giving the trade 
something that for textiles shows basic 
conditions and trends as accurately as do 
the leading economic services for general 
business. The most vital difference being 
that the economic services usually charge 


a forecast of 


various branches 


$100 or more a year, whereas our service 
is furnished to 


cost. 


subscribers at no extra 


Dover, Det. The A. & M. Karagheu 
sian American Corporation tor Overseas, 
capitalized at $25,000,000, has applied for 
a charter under Delaware laws to deal 
in yarns, carpets, rugs, floor coverings 
and of all kinds. The _ incor- 
porators are Arshag Karagheusian, Rum- 
son, N. J.; Varcan Jinisian, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and Minot A. Crofoot, Stamford, 
Conn. Incorporators of the new firm are 
members of A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 
carpet and rug manufacturers, with mills 
at Freehold and Roselle Park, N. J. 


fabrics 
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Armstrong Shaking Grates 


Make Steam at the Lowest 
Possible Cost! 


q We have one user who reports a fuel saving of 
$2,128.30 in two months firing. 


PECCO HEATERS i —————- 


Serving the Pevely Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo. We have a user who gets the same results with less 
coal from three boilers with our grates, that he 
After considering different types of fan you to write Mr. Ralph Copp in refer- 


blast heaters and direct radiation to heat ence to this equipment, whom we believe got from four boilers with competing grates. 
their garage, which contains 300,000 will give you a favorable report concern- “ : 
cubic feet, built of concrete with many ing the operation and efficiency and low \ e have a user who cleans fires with a loss of 
window and driving ramps connecting horsepower of this equipment 


the different floors, Mr. Ralph Copp, Other plants, who are being served as only five pounds of steam on a 300 H.P. Boiler quipm 
Chief Engineer of the above plant, well as the above are Pauly-Jail Building x : . > ~ ramet 
s¢ ~ ted the PEC co HEAT ER ‘Alves Pouignas Scruass. Vandervoort & Bar- when the indicated H.P. on the engine was 450 H.P. 

nstalling same and seeing the _ results ney, Kregal Casket Company, Griffith 

obtained, h ylaced orders for oth tc Fi ture Company and many others . ° 

cn cand tie tha genre vouss, wenciiion chee  ‘Wcien bor Gell Gace of side equipment and vou don’t pay a cent for these grates until you have 


and automobile repair shop. We invite and catalog tried them out in your own plant for thirty days. 


Pecco | Incorporated ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY Pun 


to. ® 
2957 North Market Street Saint Louis, Mo. Re 


ontrac 


McA 


Mills < 








Springfield 


additior 
The B 


tects, d 





Paw 
1S 
to mts 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. estimat 


ure, W 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK by 12. 
ESTABLISHED 1868 laced | 
The W 
t eke t 


Pav 


ANI 
have a 
Constr 
the con 


c sion to 
OBLONG BASKET 


house 


Water Tube Boilers addition 


Steam Superheaters - lem 
lat 


Chain Grate Stokers drive 
drawn 


neers. 


Standardize on BRANCHES 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS Boston, 49 Federal Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building *B 

PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building re 20V 
CLEVELAND, a Mills, ¢ 

; ; ; CHICAGO, Marquette Building eal 

For All Mill Operation DETROIT, Ford: Building On 1 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building it | 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, AR1IZ., Heard Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 52 > Pee — 

] Hovusron, Texas, 1011-13 Electric Building 
A Style for Every Use DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 

DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 
SaLt LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 


W.T. LANE & BROTHERS fama, L.C Snth eg 
Havana, CuBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 


San JUAN, PORTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 
Manufacturers HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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MILL NEWS 








a . COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

\npALUSIA, ALA. The River Falls 
Power Co. plans to build a cotton mill 

\ndalusia this year to be equipped 
with approximately 15,000 spindles, ac- 
‘ording to a recent announcement. It is 
said that a site of 50 acres has been pur- 
hased for the purpose. 


East Hampton, Conn. The Summit 
ad Co. has awarded contract to the 
National Bridge Co., Meriden, for steel 
work in connection with the recently 
mentioned mill addition; steel sash, to 
G. F. Smart & Co., Hartford; glazing, 
Joseph =B. Wilkinson Co., Meriden. 
Lewis A. Miller, Meriden, has the con- 
ruction contract. 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA. Cochran Mill No. 
2? will install 24 90-inch Stafford 
s plant here. 


k OMS 


asTONTA, N. C. The Pinkney Mills, 
Inc. are having new high duty humidifier 
qupment installed by the  Parks- 
ramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


McApenvitte, N. C. The McAden 
Mills are adding a Delahunty raw stock 
veg machine to their equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Co., Manayunk, 
ipholstery 


Kaufman Plush 
plush, dress goods and 
manufacturers, has awarded 
ontract for the erection of a dyehouse 
addition, to Robt. E. Lamb Co., builders. 
The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
tects, drew the plans. 


archi- 


PawtuckeET, R. I. The Moore Fabric 
Co. is to build a one-story brick addition 
to its plant on Washington St., at an 
estimated cost of $30,000. The new struc- 
ture, which will increase the floor space 
by 12,000 sq. ft., is to be built of red 
iaced brick and will be 100 x 120 ft. 
The work is being done by the Paw- 
tucket Cabinet & Builders Finishing Co., 

Pawtucket. 


\npERsSoN, S. C. The Gluck Mills 
ave awarded contract to the Gallivan 
Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., for 
the construction of a 50 x 100 ft. exten- 
sion to their warehouse. Standard ware- 
house construction will be used. The 
additional floor space will, for the pres- 
ent, be equipped for use as a cloth room. 
\ll machinery will be arranged for motor 
drive Plans and 


specifications were 
drawn up by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, S. C. 
naa Tex. The Bowie Cotton 


Mills, capitalized at $459,000, plan to start 
evens of their plant this month. 
lt will be equipped with 6,500 spindles 
nd six broad looms for the production 
t cord fabrics. George Beveridge is 
President of company, and S. H. Stoltz- 
lus, treasurer. 


Ciinton, S. C. The Lydia Cotton 
\ 1 . . . 
Mills are preparing to install 100 46-inch 
Stafford automatic dobby looms. 


*Wacnatia, S. C. The Kenneth Cot- 
‘on Mills will manufacture fancy bed 
‘Preads on the 50 looms now being in- 
‘talled in their plant. 


ates previous mention of project. 


Fact and Gossip 

ANNISTON, ALA. Representatives 
the Anniston Chamber of Commerce ari 
circulating subscription lists in an effort 
to make up a fund to bring a large tex 
tile plant to their city. Anniston ts 
asked to raise $65,000 in subscriptions t 
6% stock in the concern. An effort is 
being made to diversify the industries oi 
Anniston and cotton mills are considered 
very desirable acquisitions for this cit) 

JAcKSONVILLE, Fria. According to a 
report, the Brown Textile Mills Co. has 
been incorporated with capital of $1, 
000,000 by J. N. Brown and associates 
who plan to build a 20,000 spindle cott 
mill. 


ATLANTA, GA. Exemption from tax 
ation for a period of five years for all 
new industries locating in Atlanta is pri 
vided for in a charter amendment recently 
approved by the Atlanta city council. Not 
only does the amendment provide a tax 
exemption on new 
similar exemption for 


industries, but a 

additions to the 
plants of established industries. The law 
if passed, will go into effect on Jan. 1, 
1926. 


*M acon, Ga. Stockholders of the Bibb 
Mig. Co., voted to amend the present 
charter of the corporation so that add: 
tional preferred stock, not to exceed 
$5,000,000, may be issued. Under the 
present charter, the corporation has the 
power to issue $25,000,000 worth of com 
mon stock, but up to date the company 
has issued only $10,000,000 worth of this 
stock. Another meeting of the stock 
holders will be held on July 23, after the 
amendment has been granted, at which 
time the rate of dividend will be fixed 
and the new stock certificates issued 


Saco, Me. The York Mfg. Co. closed 
its plant on June 27 for a period of tw: 
weeks. 


FircHBURG, Mass. The three mills of 
the Parkhill Mfg. Co. shut down on 
June 24 until July 6. 


Wuite VALLEY, Mass. The Whit 
Valley Mills of White Bros., Inc., have 
closed for an indefinite period. 


New Beprorp, Mass. Purchase of 
Manomet No. 3 mill by the Nashawena 
Mills at a price said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000, and the turning 
cver of the plant into a fine weaving 
cepartment for the manufacture of fine 
and fancy cotton and silk fabrics, is 
understood to be the plan being consid- 
cred by the William Whitman interests. 


New Beprorp, Mass. Purchase of a 
controlling interest in the New Bedford 
Spinning Co.'s plant is being negotiated 
by Robert Amory and associates. Mr 
Amory, head of the textile selling house 
of Amory, Browne & Co., Boston and 
New York, has for some time been act 
ing as the selling agent of the plant. It 
is understood that the installation of 
more looms is being contemplated. 


Manvcuester, N. H. The Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. has closed its fancy gingham 
department until abour July 15. Cur- 
tailment is also being considered during 
the summer in other divisions. 


CHESTER, PA. 
& Booth S:s., 


Rosanna Mill, Inc., 3rd 
manufacturers of plushes, 


A NEW 
OIL SWITCH 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





Phe Type ZO Starting Switeh is an Oil-immersed remote 
control starting switeh for 
phase and polyphase Re 


across-the-line starting of single 


It will take care of polyphase motors up to and including 
HP except on 110 volt when the limit is 5 HP. 


The overload trip operates on the EC&M expansion wire 
principle and absolutely prevents motor burn-outs due to over- 
loading or phase failure. 


The Type ZO Starting Switch provides no-voltage 


protec- 
tion or no-voltage 


release as desired. 


All are breaking contacts are under oil so that the Switch 


is safe to use in atmospheres charged with lint or dust. 


Corrosive fumes do not injure the Type ZO Switch as all 
internal parts are lubricated by capillary 
slight splashing of oil as the Switch closes. 


attraction and a 


The Type ZO Switch is clean as there is no leakage or creep- 
ing of oil to the outside of the tank. 

In order that you may see the quality of this Switch we will 
accept trial orders and pay transportation charges. 


Full details in Bulletin 1048 





THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


BIRMINGHAM ~ BROWN MARK BLDG PHILADELPHIA WITHERSPOOM BLOG 
CHICAGO-conway 8L0c CLEVELAND,OHIO PITTSBURGH-OLIVER BLDG 

CINCINNATI ~274ATIONL BANK BUG SAN FRANCISC)-CALL BUILDING 
DET ROIT- DIME BANK BLDG. LOS ANGELES-THOMAS MACHINERY C0. SEATTLE-S24 HAVE SOU 
NEW YORK-50 CHURCH ST. AMERICAN BANK BLDG TORONTO - TRADERS BANK BUG 
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MEECO COOLERS 


Use Less Ice 


MEECO Coolers use less ice per man per season than other 
types because the tank and coil capacity is scientifically designed 
to supply a greater number of men on each charge of ice. 


The MEECO  guard-bowl and 
slant-stream bubbler insure positive 
sanitation. The Keith Bubbler-head, 
an exclusive feature of _.MEECO 
Coolers, keeps the drinking stream 
at a fixed height regardless of vary- 
ing water pressure. 


No MEECO Cooler has ever worn 
out. Many have done steady serv- 
ice for over fifteen years, 


Over 8000 companies in 200 lines 
of industry are using MEECO 
Coolers to increase the efficiency of 
their workers during hot weather. 


Why not give your men the vital 
benefit of clean, cool drinking water 
and save many dollars a year on 
every worker you employ? Now is 
the time to investigate this saving. 
Why not write us today? 


Complete Catalog Gladly Sent on 
Request 


“METAL NY Chairs and 


MEECO St 


PRODUCTS Lockers 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 
Originators and World’s Largest Makers of Ice-Cooled Drinking Fountains 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








mie: ry . ° 
| This Wall Fountain 
| ‘ 
Solves the Problem 
From the smallest factory to the biggest plant, this 
Halsey Taylor Wall Fountain provides the most sanitary 
souree of drinking water for the workers. Thousands of 
w installations of No. 600 are to be found from coast to 
@. coast Not only is it an inexpensive unit, but it possesses 
r features not found in any other make. Automatic stream 
control—the water is always at uniform height Remawetees 
of pressure. Two-stream projector—it is impractical for lips 
to touch the source of supply. Why not investigate the 
| complete line of Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains and 


costs no more to have the best! 


| toolers it 


The Halsey W. T 


Taylor Co., 
Warren, O. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Keeps Them 
“On the Job”’ 


Your employees need clear, cool, fresh 
water from Rundle-Spence Vertico- 
Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountains. It 
keeps them “on the job”—contented 
and invigorated—working at top speed 
during the hot days when the tendency 
is to “slacken.” 


This is a sanitary fountain—because 
lips can’t touch the nozzle. The slight 
slant stream prevents water from fall- 
ing back upon the jet. Everyone may 
drink without contracting or spreading 
contamination through lip contact. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Sup- 
plies and Fixtures. Write for the R-S 
Catalog with prices, specifications and 
complete information. 





Rundle-Spence _ Ver- 
ticoSlant Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 
may be had with body 
desired. 
They are designed for 


coolers if 
use in every kind of 


industrial plant. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


NDLE-SPENCE 





Bradley 
Equipped This is the way 
Washroom we wash our 
in the ——~ 
The  Holeproof 
Holeproof Hosiery Girls. 
Hosiery | 
Plant | 





The Bradley Washfountain | 


Textile plants all over the country are installing the 
time saving, water saving, space saving, s sanitary “Wash- 
fountain.” Just as the “Bubler” Fountain has replaced 
the old tin drinking cup so the modern “Washfountain” | 
is replacing the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and 
bowls. 





A few of the plants new using 

Bradley Washfountains 
Real Silk Hosiery Co. Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
No. American Lace Co. Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. Louisville Textile Co. 
Benton Hosiery Mills Loraine Manfg. Co. 
National Dye Works Wm. Brown & Co. 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. Appleton Woolen Mills 

American Textile Woolen Co. 


Two sizes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or six people 


Write for Catalog 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eastern W. H. SILPATH, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A. C. COOPER, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 


Representatives ( ARTHUR S. HALL CO., 3 Berkmans St., Worcester, Mass. 


Dini 
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“SELLERS” 


HANGER BOXES 


Made in many ways. 
Cast iron surfaces. 
Babbitted surfaces. 
Lined with any special 
kind of babbitt to suit 


almost any condition or 
speed. - 





or without 
Made rea- 


Fitted with 
oil wipers. 
sonably dustproof. 


hardened steel 
spring oil rings remain 
true and round. 


The 


These boxes will fit Set 
Screw Hangers. 


Try them when you have 
worn boxes. 


WM. SELLERS & CO. 


Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern States Sales Agent 


4. G. New, Greenville. S. C. 


Mechine Tools and Injectors 


L— — 
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Mill News—Continued 


velours, etc., has recently completed the 
purchase of the plant and machinery 
of S. A. Crozer & Son at Upland, Pa., 
fcr a price approximating $200,000. This 
mill which formerly made cotton plaids, 
chevicts, ¢tc., having an equipment of 
12.900 ring spindles and more ii:an 600 
narrow looms besides supplementary ma- 
chinery, has been idle since last Decem- 
ber. The purchasers are a Pennsylvania 
corporation, having been in business for 
more than six years. 


Woonsocket, R. I. It is reported that 
machinery of the Clinton Mill of B. B 
&. R. Knight, Inc., is being shipped to 
other plants of the corporation. 


ABILENE, Tex. C. R. Miller, of the 
C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Waco and 
Dallas, addressed a joint meeting of the 
Lions and Kiwanis Clubs last week, tell 
ing just how Abilene may go 
securing a cotton mill. This was the 
initial step looking to the building of a 
cotton mill in Abilene. 


about 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Co. has started work on a 
addition 40 x 120 ft. 


The Tingue Mig. 
brick mill 
A new brick front 


will be built on the old building. The 
work is being done by the day from 
private plans. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, ConN. The Wat 


ren Woolen Co. has awarded a general 
contract to the Aberthaw Construction 
Co., Boston, for a new reinforced-con 
crete dye house, totaling about 20,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. The company also 
plans for the construction of a new dock 
for coal storage service. 

*PITTSFIELD, 
ceived 


Mass. Bids were re 
during the past week for the 
new spinning and carding unit for the 


Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., from 
plans by Charles T. Main, engineer, 
Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Franklinshire 
Worsted Mills, 2120 W. Allegheny Ave., 
manufacturers of worsted fabrics, will 
move within a short time to new and 


larger quarters at 3rd & Westmoreland 
Sts., where they will operate 90 looms, 
representing an increase of 50 
over their present equipment. 


looms 


*BLloomsBurG, Pa. The Magee Carpet 
Co. has awarded contract to the H. A. 
Moore Co: of Milton, ra. for erection 


of a new building and alterations to 
adjoming buildings New construetiotr 
will consist of a three-story and bass 


ment printing building and a 
bridge building 
Drawings and 
pared by the 
and 
York 


two-story 
over the driveway 
specifications were pre 
archite 
Philadelphia and Ne 


Ballinger 
engineers, 


Woonsocket, R. | Phe 
Worsted Co., Inc., has installed 2,800 
worsted spindles in that part of the 
Glenark Mill formerly occupied by the 
Manchester Co. 


Uxbridgt 


Fact and Gossip 


SLATINGTON, Pa. Community Rug 
Mills, Inc., have received a charter of 
incorporation, having a capital of $15,000 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


of which $1,500 is paid in. They will 
manufacture rugs and tapestries. Stock 
holders mentioned are QO. B. Brush, 
James G. Rauch and Harvey H. Steckel, 
all of this city. 


SEATTLE, WASH. The Bradford 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are C. Drew, Louis Singer, 
C. H. Kalmans, and Fannie 
1600 E. Madison St., Seattle. 


Kalmans, 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

ANNISTON, ALA. The Avalon Knit 
wear Co. will transfer one unit of its 
knitting plant from Utica, N. Y., to 
\nniston immediately, according to an 
nouncement of the Anniston Chamber of 
Commerce. <All arrangements are to be 
made with the understanding that opera 
tions are to begin by Oct. 1. 


Los ANGELEs, CAI \ccording to a 
report the Hollywood Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., have been organized with capital of 
$500,000, to manufacture and sell silk 
hosiery. It is said that the new firm will 
mill in Hollywood and sell its 
direct through its own retail 
stores, the first of which will be located 
at 6752 Hollywood Blvd. J. H. Schmitz, 
formerly connected with large hosiery 
firms in the East, is president of the com 
pany; Clarence D. Hutson, president of 
the Hollywood Finance 
president; Roger E. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hollywood Finance Co., 
and previously connected with large 
manufacturing concerns in Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis, secretary; Frank Law 
rence, editor-in-chief of the 
Pictures Corp., 


erect a 
product 


Co., Inc., vice 


Universal 
president, 
Benny Zeidman, general manager of the 
Warner West 
one of the directors. 


second vice 


Bros. Coast Studios, is 


RocHELLE, Itt. The Rochelle Knit 
ting Mills, Inc., have been chartered with 
a capital of $35,000, and 350 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a plant at 
509 S. Second St. The 
headed by George N. Grieve, 
Carney and M. D 


company is 
Frank C 
Hathaway. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mig. Co., Inc., chartered under the laws 
of New Jersey, will start operation July 
1 in a two story brick plant at 7-13 Beth 
any St. The company has purchased en 
tirely new equipment, consisting of the 
latest development in fine gauge circular 


knitting machines, cupless winders and 


motor driven extractor. The product will 


be fine gauge rayon fabric, plain and 


fancy. The officers of the company are 


Edward J Kennedy, Jr., president 


George E. Kennedy, vice-president, and 


. M. Quinn, secretary 

Jounxstown, N.Y. Grewen & Leno 
( Inc., recently note rganized witl 
apital of $60,000, has leased a plant het 
ind will begin the manufacture of cham 
isette cloth and gloves early in July 


Wm. Grewen is president and James 5S 


Ireland, treasurer of the new company 


\ 


VALATIE, N. Y. The 


orp. has plans under way 


Valatie Mills 
for the ere« 

tion of a new hydro-electric power plant 
Engineers will survey the site within the 
next few weeks before construction work 
is started. 


*\WATERTOWN, N. Y 
Knitting Co 


The Shaughnessy 
has awarded a general con- 


The Kennedy , 
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Oia 
' Wood Fabric 
SHADES 


EE 


“tf 
a 


INDUSTRIAL USE 


No Glare 
More Air 


The sun glare, 
heat, is eliminated. 

Open your ventilator while the 
shade is drawn for RA-TOX Shades 
by a patented process are guided 
around the ventilator and brought 
back flush to the wall at the base. 

You get 30 to 40% more light and 
air than is possible with any other type 
of shade. 

Painstakingly made from beautifully 
stained basswood strips, RA-TOX 
Shades are sun fast, and woven 
parallel with hard twist seine twine. 
RA-TOX Shades will outlast six or 
seven replacements of the ordinary 
type of shade. 

Good to look at—long lasting—easy 
to install—and remember, more light 
and more air. 

Special fixtures have been developed 
for all types of steel, hollow metal and 
wood sash installation. 

RA-TOX Shades cost no more than 
ordinary shades. Send specifications 
today for price quotation and descrip- 
tive literature. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
Industria! Division 
168 N. La Salle St., Dept. T., 
Chicago, Ill. 





likewise excessive 


MORE AIR 
AND LIGHT 


me Ue 
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Key NG] D City 


te i Me ay NF Crawford A = Mr - CRAWFORD STOP MOTION 






‘ ti 





Every hosiery yarn protected! 


The new Crawford Stop Motion for Hosiery Knitters keeps an 
“eagle watch” on every yarn. Imperfections in plaiting yarns 
can't get by. Knots, slubs and lumps are prevented from reach- 
ing the needles—the point where seconds and waste originate. 













In preventing press-offs, the Crawford eliminates a good deal 
of machine wear and tear. ‘The result is a better running— 
more durable machine. Needle life is greatly conserved. Pro- 
duction inevitably benefits. Less time is taken out. 




























The newest Crawford device is a worthy addition to the regular 
and E OB types used by a host of knitters in connection with ] 
— 4_ the knitting of underwear, sweaters, neckties, etc. May we | 
—. y t 
Ss send fuller details? 
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PRODUCTION WINDING OF QUALITY | 3 
Secured with the “Improved Cup-less Winder” a 
Do you know the fwe points of : 





“WINDING EFFICIENCY?” 
| LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Mill News—Continued 


tract to L. W. Charlebois, Watertown, 
for the erection of its proposed one-story, 
reinforced concrete power plant, 40 x 49 
ft., for which plans were drawn by 
‘Thomas Phillips, local architect. 


*CHARLOTTE, N. C. New machinery is 
being installed in the secently completed 
building of the Nebel Knitting Co. at 
1812 South Boulevard, which provides the 
company with double the space of its 
present plant on Kingston Ave. Several 
new full-fashioned machines are being 
installed and the present equipment will 
be moved, one machine at a time, so as 
to interfere with production as little as 
possible. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Howard Hosiery 
Co. D & Ontario Sts., are installing 
new full-fashioned machines in addition 
to their previous equipment which now 
gives them 12 full-fashioned and 75 
spring needle machines. William Tait 
is superintendent and Samuel Tait is the 
buyer. They will buy 4 to 10 thread 
silk, 100 and 150 denier rayon and 30s to 
100s cotton and mercerized yarns. 
Their products are sold direct to job- 
bers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Schletter & Zan- 
der, Inc., Kensington Ave. & M St., full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, have 
awarded contract to Wm. Steele & Sons 
Co., Inc., for the erection of a new mill 
building to be located at S. W. Cor. 
Rhawn & Tulip Sts., Frankford, which 
will cost $100,000. 


GaFFney, S. C. The Sultrene Mills, 
Inc., men’s and women’s sport hosiery, 
are operating at full capacity and plans 
are under consideration for installing 
additional machinery in the early future. 


*SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Powell 
Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, purchaser 
of the Model Mill here, plans immediate 
expansion of the property to three times 
its present size. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Mark K. Wil- 
son Co., of Chattanooga, has been awarded 
the general contract for the new full- 
fashioned hosiery unit of the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills. Excavation work for 
the building has commenced. 


Yoakum, Tex. C. Mankin, of Lib- 
erty Hill, Tex., will build a mill here for 
the manufacture of men’s and children’s 
silk hosiery. It is expected to start op- 
erations about Oct. 1 





Fact and Gossip 

Conoes, N. Y. Local textile plants 
will observe the annual vacation from 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 1. Inventory will be 
taken and repairs made in virtually all 
mills during this period. 


New York, N. Y. William D. Moore 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Krossknit-Direct Mills, Inc., underwear, 
hosiery and sweater manufacturers, 
with mill at Rider Ave. and 142nd St., 
in bond of $10,000. The company is 
stated to have liabilities of $100,000, and 
issets of about $20,000. 


Puitmont, N. Y. The High Rock 
Knitting Co. is making extensive repairs 
and improvements to its tenement prop- 
erty in Mill St. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Deerden Hosiery 
Mills have been granted a charter of 
incorporation with a capital of $40,- 
00 of which $4,000 is paid in. Wallace 
T. Stewart, Lansdowne, Pa., is treas- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


urer; George M. Mundy, Packard Bidg., 
Jesse Hentley, 2434 N. Newkirk St., 
Mary K. Christian are stockholders. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A charter has 
been granted to Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer, Inc., a new concern which will 
manufacture full-fashioned hosiery, at 
Ontario & D. Sts. The capital is $200,- 
000 with $20,000 paid in, par $100. 
Stockholders are John H. Lucas, 1351 
Filmore St., John K. Voehringer, 7226 
Castro <Ave., and Nathaniel Judson, 
Lawrence, L. I. 


SoutH LANGHORNE, Pa. A charter of 
incorporation has been granted to a new 
concern called Modern Maid Silk Hos- 
iery Co., to engage in the manufacture 
of silk hosiery. 
000 of which $5,000 is paid in. Stock- 
holders are Jacob H. Good, Chas. F. 
O’Brein and Hoyt A. Kersey, all of 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Lonpon, Ont., Canapa. The plant 
of Hall-Acme Canada, Ltd., which has 


It has a capital of $50,- | 


been idle since the company became in- | 


solvent last November, has been leased 
by the Hudson Knitting Mills, 
West Hoboken, N. J., 
plant. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

New Beprorp, Mass. The National 
Spun Silk Co. has installed about 50 
looms which are now running, and more 
are being put in, so that when complete 
there will be 120 looms in operation. 


Sprinc VaLitey, N. Y. John Chabra, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Home Silk Co., has organized a new 
company to be known as the Kackiat 
Silk Co., with capital of $20,000, to 
operate a local mill for the production 
of broad silks. 


CLEVELAND, On10. The _ Industrial 
Fibre Co. is taking bids for a number 
of one-story buildings, 100x200 ft. 
50x 80 ft., 20x60 ft., 100x 100ft., and 
41 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $200,000, 
with equipment. C. A. Nau is construc- 
tion manager for the company 


Lewistown, Pa. The Viscose Co., 


Marcus Hook, Pa., has awarded a gen- | 


eral contract to Ray S. Shoemaker, 
Philadelphia, for a one-story addition to 
its local plant, 90 x 160 ft., to be equipped 
as a machine and wood-working shop, 
estimated to cost $50,000. with ma- 
chinery. The Ballinger Co., Philadel- 
phia, is architect. 


WititaMsport, Pa. The West Branch 
Silk Co., Ine. 
120 x 40 ft. 


and will add 20 looms to equipment. 





Fact and Gossip 

*Mystic, Conn. Creditors of the 
Robinson Silk Co., have been advised by 
their committee, headed by Morton H. 
Meinhard, of Morton H. Meinhard & 
Co., that the assets of the Robinson 
company have been transferred to the 
Sadonia Mills, Inc., which is now oper- 
ating the plants, 


provided for in the agreement. 


BurraLo, N. Y. The du Pont Rayon | 


Co. is sow giving employment to about 
2,000 operatives under a full time 


Inc., of | 
for a branch | 





is erecting a one-story, | 
extension to its plant here | 


and that stock in the | 
new company will be issued shortly, as | 
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On Standard Hosiery Machines, we guarantee a 
production which cannot be equalled, a great sav- 
ing in floor space, an absolute absence of picker 


trouble and an unparalleled flexibility in changing 
patterns. 


What more need we say, other than to ask you 
to send for our catalog, which clearly illustrates 
and explains all of the exclusive and superior 
features of the Standard Machine. 


Send for it today. 
No obkgation. 





“STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. _ 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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Lever Winders 


are equipped with Contact 
Cup Builders of Lever 
design, which ensures you 
a perfect bobbin that your 
knitters like. 


The Lever Contact Cup 
Builder builds a_ perfect 
bobbin with the finest denier 
of art silk without a blemish. 


Do your bobbins unwind 
to the last layer without a 
break? If they don't, it’s 
time to see us. 


OSWALD 





LEVER 


Co., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


STARTED IN 1880 
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‘CHARLES COOPER’S 


Machine and Needle Works 
BENNINGTON, 


(aaa pee 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 


ELBROOK, INC., 
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VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 
and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collaretie Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA ; 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. 


and 32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE seinen: cea WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” te 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the numbe sr of feeds depending on the size of eylinders. Also built tn 
sizes from 245” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdowa and 
astrachan feeds are superier te any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 75%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; theee 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 
The fabrics frem this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 
“hese machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


Spring Needle Rib b Body Machine , 
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schedule, and will continue on this basis 
indefinitely 


Emaus, Pa. The Emaus Silk Co. is 
making improvements at its plant and 
will install a number of new looms and 
auxiliary equipment to replace old 
machinery. 


Pittston, Pa. Fire last week de- 
stroyed a building at the mill of the 
Bentley Silk Corp., with loss estimated 
at $20,000. It was used primarily for 
storage Rebuilding is under 
consideration 


service 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 

HawtnHorne, N. J. Washbauer & 
Kramer, Inc., recently formed with a 
capital of $50,000, plan the operation of 
a local dye and print works, principally 
for ribbons. The company is headed by 
Isidor Washbauer and Alfred Kramer, 
both of Hawthorne. 


*NortH Bercen, N. J. The Universal 
Mercerizing Co., Inc., formerly located 
at West Hoboken, N. J., is now carrying 
on active operations in its recently com- 
pleted plant at 164 Liberty Ave., North 
Bergen. The new building has_ floor 
space of 10,000 sq. ft., and is equipped 
with machinery of the most modern type 
for mercerizing, dyeing, bleaching, con- 
ing, tubing and copping 


Paterson, N. J. The Royal Piece Dye 
Works, Inc., have awarded a contract 
without competition to the F. G. Pittet 
Construction Co., Paterson, for the erec- 
tion of a two-story dye house, 100 x 250 
ft.. to cost approximately $90,000, with 
equipment. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Acme Finish- 
ing Co., has been granted a permit to 
erect an addition to the dyeing and finish- 


ing building of its plant, at a cost of 
$2,500 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. The Reel Braid 
heads formerly operated a 
plant in Norwalk under the name of the 
Griffing Mig. Co., has leased the building 
at the corner of East Washington Ave. 
and Knowlton St., and will engage in the 
manufacture of silk braids and shoe laces 
there. 


Co., whose 


*WorcestTeR, Mass. Louts Krintzman, 
woolen waste, 29A Harrison St., has let 
contract to a Boston contractor for the 
erection of a reinforced concrete and 
steel, four-story, 60 x 39 ft., addition to 
his plant, to cost $28,000. E. T. 
is the architect. 


Chapin 


SEATTLE. WasH. The Western Mat- 
tress Co. has tentative plans under ad- 
visement for the rebuilding of the por- 
tion of its plant destroyed by fire, June 
19, with loss reported at $75,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


Properties of Wool 
(Continued from page 93) 


bre owes its strength and elasticity 
to the cortical layer. 

3. Medulla. The marrow of wool 
consists of round or slightly flattened 
‘ells, and varies in size for the differ- 
‘nt varieties and grades of wools. A 
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fine wool often shows very little inner 
structure. The function of the me- 
dulla is to provide the living fibre with 
an inner canal for the flow of juices, 
whereby it receives nourishment for 
growth. I: also influences the poros- 
ity of the fibre, forming a capillary 
tube whereby the latter may absorb 
solutions of various kinds, which nat- 
urally has an important bearing in the 


dyeing ability of the fibre. The 
medulla varies in size greatly even 


in the same fleece, at times occupying 
as much as % of the entire diameter 
of the fibre, and at others almost dis- 
appearing. 
Contain Pigment 

The medulla cells frequently contain 
pigment matter, either 
or in isolated cells. In white wools, 
the contents of the cells are fine gran- 
ular masses and air. Sometimes the 
pigment permeates not only the me- 
dulla but also the cortical layer, in 
which case the fibre as a whole ap- 
pears colored. Artificially colored 
wools can be told from those which 
are naturally colored by the different 
appearance of the walls of the medulla 
cells, which in the case of a dye be 
ing added are evenly colored. A 
kempy wool has a very imperfectly 
developed medulla. In pulled wool 
the medulla usually is stopped up with 
lime, which affects its dyeing qualities. 

The combination of the above 
structures results in an ideal arrange- 
ment to resist the mechanical actions 
of cloth manufacture. It resists tor- 
tional strain to a remarkable degree, 
and when the breaking point is 
reached the fracture always takes 
place at the juncture of the two rings 
of the outer embedded 
edges of the lower layer being pulled 
out of their settings. The = scales 
themselves are never broken. The 
structure is again adapted to prevent 
injury by flexure. In the wool fibre, 
the cells in the center, being more or 
less plastic, are temporarily deformed ; 
and the outer scales, being free for a 
portion of their length, slide over one 
another to the extent required. When 
the strain is removed, the central or 
medullary cells tend to resume their 
position, the fibrous cells of the cor- 
tical layer to straighten themselves, 
and the outer epidermal scales to re- 
sume their original 
causing the fibre to straighten. 

These valuable properties of the 
fibre are affected by the processes and 
chemicals used, which tend to modify 
or destroy the structural arrangement. 
All of the foregoing is preliminary to 
a study of chemicals used in the proc- 
esses of wool manufacture and their 
action on the fibre and its constitu- 
ents. It will be seen that the action 
of such reagents has a highly impor- 
tant function in wool manufacture. 

The terms used in the purchase of 
reagents or ordinary chemicals are 
familiar in general to all textile men, 
but the chemical processes involved 
in their use are not so well known, 
and a further article will deal with 
the ordinary definitions of acids, alka- 
lis, soap and so on, together with the 
interpretations of these terms in lay- 
man’s language. 


continuously 


scales, the 


position, thus 
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PARAMOUNT 
Forms and Method 
of 
Drying and Shaping 


Hosiery 





The simplest and yet the highest developed, 
most efficient and satisfactory method of 
drying hosiery, in the world, today. 


Ne POWER costs. LOW PRESSURE 
or EXHAUST STEAM only requirement. 
Nothing mechanical. The only form on 
which you can use the PARAMOUNT 
METHOD FABRIC HOLDER. This 
HOLDER prevents creeping during the 


drying process and provides for uniform 
lengths. 


| 


PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT may be pur- 
chased or rented. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fancy Half Hose 


B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine. 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine. 
*B-6 Machine. ce 

*B-7 Machine. grad 





These machines offer a variety of styles and 
colors to meet all demands. . 
Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive ; 
styles containing a multiplicity of colors, ever 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- i 
chine the advantages of all these desirable off 


ofter 


features. eu 


cline 


* Models B-6 and B-7. aa 


chan 
hese machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding unck 


fingers, respectively. These machines are of floating vertical bust 
stripe design. — 
The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 

knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing T 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater width line: 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particularly spec 
when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges. ate 


The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference i 
of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles shor 
to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired. radi 
These machines will produce horizontal stripes of any design of sa 
a multiple of twenty-four courses if two or more course width 


of t 
stripes are desired. Any pattern of single course stripes that is | 





a multiple of twelve courses can be designed. = 
The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged a 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can the 
be inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe. cas 


rr . ° , Wi 
The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 
ladies’ hose, if desired. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 1 


366 Broadway New York th 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Infants’ Socks Open; 
Some Prices Lower 


New Lines Attractive, with Rayon 
the Feature—Large Early 
Business Reported 

Specific information regarding the 

ces on infants’ socks and children’s 
seven-eighths 1926 is 
gradually seeping through the selling 
market. Tentative prices have 
ilready been adjusted, in instances, 
but some of these realignments have 
been upward as well as downward 
and it seems unlikely that the un- 
settled conditions which followed the 
openings during the last few years 
will be duplicated. Comparisons with 
last year’s prices on specific lines are 
made difficult because of changes in 
the character of individual numbers 
that have been made. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that on several important lines 
certain numbers on which compari- 
sons are possible show reductions this 
year. In several cases numbers are 
offered at reductions of Ioc. In one 
or two higher priced numbers the de- 
cline is considerably greater. 

\t this writing it is a fair state- 
ment that while considerable mer- 
chandise is being offered at prices 
unchanged from those on which bulk 
business was booked for this season, 
i926 prices will average somewhat 
under those for 1925. 


goods tor 


Attractive New Lines 

Those of the new infants’ socks 
lines which are open for public in- 
spection follow closely the predictions 
made for them. Increasing use of 
rayon is distinctly the feature. Ex- 
tremely attractive patterns are being 
shown, though there appear to be no 
radical departures from the designs 
of last year, which was the high 
water mark in styling for this branch 
of the business. 

Drop stitches are featured in prac- 
tically all numbers in important lines. 
Sellers expect full mercerized goods 
to take even a smaller proportion of 
the total business than has been the 
case this season. Plain white legs 
will probably be more passé than ever. 


Early Reports Good 

Keports on early business are gen- 
erally encouraging. On one line it is 
stated that one buyer has placed an 
order for 27,500 dozen infants’ socks, 
fully detailed. . On the product of 
another mill it is declared that the 
selling agent received business total- 
ling 60,000 dozen during his first two 
days in Chicago. 

hese early reports are always to 
be taken with several grains of salt. 
The number of buyers who have been 
in the New York market is small and 
there will certainly be more shopping 
around this year than ever. Yet no 
reason exists to doubt the fact that 
initial business will be much more 





satisfactory this year than last, con- 
sidering the industry as a whole. 


Hosiery Notes 


| 


General market conditions are 
quiet and unchanged. Prices on the 
general run of merchandise appear 
firm, with no changes of consequence. 
It has been a typical June, although 
volume has been considerably 


than that of last year. 


better 


* * * 


The Harry T. Stuart Co., New 
York, has been appointed 
agent for the Vogue Hosiery Co., 
Waupun, Wis., manufacturer of rayon 
plaited infants’ socks with full fash 
ioned jacquard tops, and infants’ hose 
with jacquard legs. 


selling 


* * * 

Here and there slight weakness is 
reported on certain numbers of men’s 
popular priced novelties, but this is 
not believed to be indicative of any- 
thing other than variation in the 
amount of success which individual 
offerings always attain. Generally 
speaking, novelty half hose appears 
to be as strong as ever, though a few 
mill representatives report some de- 
crease in interest from jobbers. 

* * * 


Organization of the Hosiery Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York 
and New Jersey has been announced. 
Reinhard Huettig, vice-president and 
general manager of the Paterson- 
Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., and a trustee of the new asso- 
ciation, has described it as “‘a sort of 
neighborhood association” which will 
devote itself to local problems. 

* * 7~ 

A representative of the Interna- 
tional Knitting Co., operating a num- 
ber of seamless hosiery mills in Japan, 
is now in this country. It is under- 
stood that he has purchased a number 
of American full fashioned hosiery 
machines, to be installed and operated 
in Japan. Plans of the Japanese con- 
cern are understood to contemplate 
the sale of the major portion of its 
full fashioned output in the United 
States. 

* * . 

A recent visitor to England reports 
seeing a new English full fashioned 
hosiery machine which was claimed 
to have revolutionary possibilities. 
Other than the fact that the new ma- 
chine sells for approximately $10,000 
no information regarding it is avail- 
able. 

* oe x 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
reports 46% of the business in its 
shops last week was on chiffons and 
54% on regular weights. Whites took 
23% of the business, colors 66% and 
blacks 11%. 





Acorn Line Opened 
Mills, Ine., 


Reading, Pa., leading factors in the 
infants’ 


The Acorn Hosiery 


socks and children’s seven 
eighths business, have made the fol 


lowing prices on merchandise for 
spring, 1920: 
INFANTS’ SOCKS 
Sizes 4-74); usual advance on larger 
sizes; usual terms. 
White mercerized legs, rayon tops. $1 
Colored mercerized legs, rayon tops 1 
Full mercerized, ingrain 1 
All-rayon, dip dyed 
All-rayon, ingrain 











Rayon plaited over mercerized, 
vertical stripes....... wee . 2% 

All-rayon, horizontal stripes... .- 3.00 

All-rayon, faney checks aae 3.25 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS 
All-rayon juveniles, sizes, >-7'), fancy 


TORe 56% ae j ‘ ; ‘ ; $5.25 
Rayon plaited over mercerized, solid 

color plain ribbed top seek 7 8.25 
As above, with self colored 

Brinton tops a 

As above, with fancy top. eae oot: 

R Tl rayon plaited, jacquard tops.... 450 

RK I pineapple stitches, as above..... 4.75 
R I fancies, all-rayon horizontal 


etriges. ...... no . 475 

Comparison of the above prices 
with those of a year ago is difficult 
because of changes in the line, but 
in several cases where direct com- 
parison is possible the new prices are 
slightly lower than those named a 
year ago. The line is sold by the 
Harry T. Stuart Co. and A. G. Camp- 
bell, New York. Unusually good 
initial business is reported, one order 
having been placed for 27,500 dozs, 
with all details. 


Southern Mill for Avalon 
The Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. 
Y. will start operations in a branch 
mill at Anniston, Ala. this fall, ac- 
cording to announcement by the An- 
niston Chamber of Commerce. It is 
stated that machinery will be trans- 
ferred South from Utica, and that 100 
operatives will be employed in the 
Anniston plant. The city of Annis- 
ton is giving the site for the plant, 
and is erecting a building which the 
Avalon will lease for ten years. 


New Jobbing House 


Louis Talasnick has announced that 
he will engage in the jobbing, con 


verting, and commission — business, 
trading under his own name, with 


headquarters at 1001-5 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. He will handle hosiery, 
underwear, dry goods, the latter made 
up principally of shirtings from New 
England mills. Herbert T. 
who has been identified with the knit 


goods 


Mason, 


trade for many years, as a 
manufacturer and selling agent, has 
become associated with the new house, 
where he will do all of the buying. 
Mr. Mason is now out in the market 
buying the various lines for this con- 
cern. They will use for their trade- 
mark the name “Lu-Tex,” all of their 
goods being sold under this brand. At 
least ten salesmen will be employed 
to cover the trade in the middle West 
and the South. 





Balbriggan Mills in 
Nainsook Business 


Shortage of Cut and Sewed Goods 
Attracts New Recruits in 
New York State 

\ number of knit underwear manu- 
facturers are considering entering the 
nainsook business. Balbriggan mills 


are prominent among those which 
have decided to add the cut and sewed 
garments to their line, and in addition 
to those which have definitely de- 
termined to take the step there are 
several mills which are still turning 
the matter over. 


The Wyckoff Knitting Co., 
N. Y. started experimenting with the 


Perry, 
production of 72 x 80 nainsooks a 
short time ago, and has already sold 
a small quantity of them. The Perry 
Knitting Co., also at Perry, is con- 
manufacture of 
sooks, and is understood to be now 
making up samples. Other balbrig- 
gan mills have been mentioned 


sidering the nain- 


in the 
New York selling market as contem 
plating such a move, but confirmation 
of these reports is not obtainabl 

Among others, the Bailey Knitting 
Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., have been 
reported as considering entering the 
cut and sewed field, but it is declared 
by a representative of- the company 
that they will not take such a step. 
It is stated that the Bailey mills have 
manufactured and = delivered more 
two piece bals this season than for 
any season during the last six or eight 
vears, and that spot business has car- 
ried into July. 


Market gossip has it that the 
Oneita Knitting Mills and Avalon 
Knitwear Co., both of Unita, N. Y., 


may enter the na:nsook field, but in 
neither case is confirmation possible, 
the New York office of both concerns 
claiming te be ignorant of such a 
move, 

Selling agents in New York who 
never befere have handled cut and 
sewed garments are making arrange- 
ments to get into the business, and 
altogether the rush to get aboard a 
good thing is in full swing. 

There are two basic reasons for this 
activity, of course. The principal one 
is the shortage of nainsooks which de- 
veloped a short time ago and the re- 
sultant scramble for merchandise by 
buyers. Spot goods of any but the 
highest priced merchandise are almost 
impossible to obtain at this time 

Interest in the nainsook business by 
balbriggan mills is the result of the 
relatively poor business on bals during 
the last year or so, considering the in- 
dustry as a whole, and the natural de- 
sire of manufacturers to turn to some- 
thing else to keep them busy and pos- 
sibly show a profit. In some cases it 
is understood that some bal manu- 
facturers have been discouraged on 
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Type of Hosiery 


Write to-day 


for booklet entitled 


“A New 


99 


This booklet will explain to you 
one of the most important devel- 
opments in hosiery manufacture 
which has taken place in years. 
It gives you the facts you want 
to know and ought to know 
about how the quality of hos- 
iery can be improved, and sales 
increased. 


Information regarding the Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitter will 
also be sent you. This machine 
is showing rather remarkable 
results for many manufacturers, 
in production and quality. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





Wee have issued a new edition 
of the complete and informa- 
tive book, “The Science of 
Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


A 
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the nainsook proposition recently by 
the extremely low figures at which 
nainsooks are reported to be offered 
for next year. 
New Prices Low 

Authoritative information regard- 
ing the new prices on nainsooks for 
1926 is difficult to obtain. In a num- 
ber of cases manufacturers are so 
busy with spot business that they are 
not particularly interested in rushing 
the openings. In other instances it is 
stated that business is being taken for 
delivery no farther ahead than Sep- 
tember. 


Prices have been made for regular 
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tremely low. It is reported that one 
large commission house is offering for 
next spring 72x80s at $4 and 64x60s 
at $3.37. 


| Underwear Notes 





Among the New York = selling 
agencies which are embarking on the 


nainsook business for the. first time 


are A. A. Smith & Son and Boyce, 
Wheeler & Boyce. A. A. Smith & 
Son have been appointed _ selling 
agents for the Hodes Mills, Inc., New 


ED 


1926 deliveries in a number of cases, York, and will also sell the product of 
however, some of them being ex- a southern plant. Boyce, Wheeler & 





e Staple Hosiery Quotations 
Prices printed below represent fair average market quetations on staple 
S. hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 


merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


it Men’s 
x 144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe................5- $.92-97 1 
“ 176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe............. cece eee eees 6714-70 
176 needle, transferred top, looped toe..............ee0eeeees 95-1. 00 
Se 220 needle, combed, double sole.............cccccccccee sceees 1.55-. 160 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole.................0e0eee 1.65-1.75 
‘ 220 needle, full mercerized, double sole...............200e00e: 1.75-2.20 —— yy —— 
ne) 176-200 needle, rayon-plaited, drop stitch (cotton top, heel and Sis AWEMN 
re carats eee oe oe Se sci ace sha, nla Gs aialo eleines Mees 1.85 ———S ——— NN 
220 needle, rayon-plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and = 
eee ee eG ee eee ee 2.40-2.65 mf 
Za0 needle, rayon-plaited, as abOve..........cccccecescececess 2.50-2.75 = 
a. 220-240 needle, silk and rayon twist, double sole (mercerized Te 
MMR TR MRMEINITTIINIE Coe on oh acts cose a al Gieh sta oieig d bie Bie sue oaieieis 3.00-3.25 = 
|] 240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel ; MT 
MRI ee Noa nig Suit sauna re Gia meie eaisieies gie-oes 3.50-4.00 = 
160-176 needle, worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors....... 3. 35-3.50 = Ih 
Te 160-176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers.............3.42%4-3.62% nm - 
| Women’s mT 4 
e NPG SONIC OID. BOD: DEUIEE: LOG. 5555550 X5is cs wclisie eine de eeesccccees 8714-92% — . il 
. Oe SAINT Ey BE Gk. 5. ce.+-asnecsccceresse >>> 9714-1.02% iT possess all modern improve- = 
S, 220 —e = combed, —_ RRS Se ai 5k aire Alen Gita, Moro 50's i. = : | ii l I Mm 
ey UN TOE MT COTIEOE Ao. 5 x Siinint cs  sisce'sie dows ewiaicevinnsyeciere .25-2. TT = 
MINE ET PROPROTINON 6 occ cnc cccc icc cccncesvoeccvececors ee Mi ments, Inciu Ing Se vage we rc, mM 
PUB OtOr SUGCis TU METORTIEON 6 ic si ke cesieeacsseneweneess 2.50-3. Fre s = 
eee a CS re ra uy French W elt, double knee, nm 
PAGhE SRECRIERG. SIDDOU-CO1GE. 5 5c onc sn svc cic cscsvbeecesecess 3.15-3.35 — * uy 
220 needle, rayon, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed top, heel 5 iH dogless and striping attach- it 
and toe) Sr ee en ee eee ee ee ER CRC RTE CE ae < 5=—3 . t= . + i 
220-240 needle, rayon, 3 seam back, 20-22 in. boot (mercerized ee nH ments, with automatic stop mT 
eS AMMEN Doses siss so 5s ok die CSAS eRe nd sola ess olais eos eae 3.25-3.50 i : LU 
240-260 needle, silk and rayon twist (mercerized top, heel and MTT motions. = 
toe), standard goods camer = a 
be Rate ge eG aCe te Le owners nine kao bosses era nm a 
RE ree et ee Oy eer err eee 5.75-6.25 4 - : KL 
= was ~ _ over rayon, 20-22 in. boot (mercerized aed Mm Built in all SIZeS, for all classes ii 
i NENT oa ora lalate oiy eM ga [os AA ois Disie So'Sia:d sinless 4 25 = : MN 
260 needle, silk plaited over rayon, as above..............+0+: 6.35-6.75 m7 r = 
200-220 needle, rayon plaited over worsted boot................ 6.00-7 .00 a of rib Ww ork. rn 
Children’s un 7 
28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7: rise 5¢, fall 5€) .c.....clecececees 9714-1. 4 ’ 2 Sa ; ih 
Boys’ 3 Ib. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 714¢, fall 7344) .......0-... 1.85-2.15 mm Samples and prices on request =| 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; - a = ‘aes 1.60-1.75 mT if 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, 1 x 1 an x 4 ribs (on 7; wu , = 
i ME dic dawn cy ai ghcaes piece hatte ckwe: 2.35-2.60 = Foreign Agents mn 
300 needle misses’ combed cross ribs (on 7; rise 7%4¢, fall 5¢).. — 1.65-1.75 u Great Britain and = 
300 needle misses’ mercerized cross ribs (on 7; rise 10¢, fall 5¢) 2.45-2.75 — the Continen: Australia ra 
Children’s 7% lengths, mercerized ribbed leg, circular ingrain Hill Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. H. Butler & €o., Sydney— Ps 
PENON 6m: CA VETEEE, 28. 100 ioc 's Konic ccacsccvaciceveses'e oes 2.75-3.25 = England. Melbourne. A 
Children’s 7 lengths, rayon plaited over mercerized.......... 3.25-3.75 nt South America 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops.................. 1,50-1.75 cs Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
BURRIS. WEG iE SONG os o.o sso sc oihis cc mie Sa esa Viewieee'ewese eS = Mi Republic. Sieincuaitiinaans 
, i i oe — ina a 
| Infants’ MePcerimed TIDS. . én.cccccceciees Semen neiraener : a m7 iit ek, eat diate 
| Full Fashioned = 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) el 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot............ 10.75-11.50 Ee 
| Chiffon, all-over = akamalbece sew wad asa asus iebhAr orn ap i i H. BRINTON COMPANY 
| 8-9 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... .00-10.75 = : . : 
10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot.... —11.00-12.50 " iH Philadelphia Pennsylvania ‘ 
12 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot........ 12.50—13.00 i 
ee ee a ee eee 15.00-17.50 } 
| 10-11 strand, half hose, mercerized top, heel and toe.......... 6 .00-7 .00 
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Special Announcement 
to 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


The well known and thoroughly estab- 
lished “BANNER” Spring Beard 
Needle Machine, producing the highest 
quality of “BANNER” spring needle 
fabric, is equipped with solid butt spring 
beard needles. The old method of con- 
necting the needle with the jack has 
always proven troublesome on account of 
more or less lost-play where the two are 
loosely connected. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY FABRIC 
FOR LADIES’ SILK HOSE 


bint [res 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


Boyce will sell nainsooks for their to have been shown quietly, with 
own account. indifferent results. The jobber has 
= S been concentrating so heavily on his 

rush demands for spot goods that he 


‘he High Rock Knitting Co., Phil- 
he mont, N. Y., is reported to be con- has not so far been particularly 





sidering entering the balbriggan busi- 
ss. Reports in New York are to 

effect that the company may pur- 
chase another building for this pur- 


once 
pose. 


ee 


Much interest is shown in the mar- 
ket in the plan of the Avalon Knit- 
wear Co. Utica, N. Y. to operate a 
branch mill at Anniston, Ala. To 
some this appears to be the forerunner 
of other similar announcements. 

ees 

Decision reached at the meeting of 
balbriggan manufacturers in Utica 


interested in next year’s deliveries, 
according to sellers. 

No definite information regarding 
1926 prices on bathing suits has be 
come available. It is general opinion 
in the selling market that new quota 
tions will average about the same as 
those prevailing, with slight reduc 
tions here and there not impossible. 

Important selling agencies which 
have all along been strong boosters 
for the cricket sweater for fall are 
now beginning to change their tune 
somewhat. Demand for the so-called 
lumberjack seems to be increasing 





Needham Heights 94 


Read this and 
BE CONVINCED 


William i Carter. Preside 


a> = » 
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BOSTON. MASS 

FACTORIES 
Needham Heights 
Springfield. Mass 
Framingham Mass 


last week to open lines for next spring steadily, and sellers express the beliet 
the week of July 815 was about as that this type may displace the cricket 


expected. Salesmen for a number of 
lines are expected to leave for their 
teritories Sunday night. 

* * * 

jobbers continue to press for lower 
prices On next year’s light-weights 
and sellers are firm in the declaration 
that lower prices cannot be made. 
Less than the usual amount of gossip 
regarding pre-opening business is 
heard, but sizable open orders are 
known to have been booked on at 
least one or two lines of men’s 
ribbed goods. 

* ~ * 

Raw material uncertainties may 
have the effect of limiting initial busi- 
ness On bals. In the opinion of ex- 
perienced mill representatives volume 
may not be looked for until Septem- 
ber and October, instead of in July 
and August, as in the good old days. 

* * ~ : 

One or two bal mills will show for 
next season for the first time samples 
of flat knitted garments for men, in 
both suits and shirts and drawers, 
with horitzontal stripes in rayon. 

* * * 


(he general market is quiet, with 
the light-weight season practically 
over. A scattering of good duplicates 
on heavy-weights is reported, however 
which means that their position is 
growing stronger each week. 


Quiet Succeeds Rush 
in Bathing Suits 





Waiting for 1926 Prices—Lumber- 
jacks May Supplant Cricket 
Sweaters for Fall 

\ quiet week before July 4th is al- 
Ways expected in knitted outerwear 
soli to the jobbing trade, and the 
week just closed has been no excep- 
ton. Principal activity in the selling 
market consists of discussion of the 
penings of lines of bathing suits for 
next year. 

'rmal action by important mills 
Is expected immediately after the 
Fourth, Practically all lines were 
uncerstood to have been ready this 
week, and some goods are reported 


for fall. Lumberjacks are being 
made in a variety of effete designs 
and color combinations which make 
the name somewhat ridiculous. 

Shakers continue to dominate what 
business is coming in on men’s 
staples. 


OBITUARY 
E. E. Gambrill 
Following a sudden illness of only 
a few hours E. E. Gambrill, cotton 
mill executive of Bessemer City, N. 
C., died Saturday, June 27, in a Gas- 
tonia hospital where he had_ been 
taken for treatment. He became ill 
while about his duties at his office 
on Friday. Mr. Gambrill went South 
several years ago to represent his 
brother’s interest in the Gambrill 
Mills, at Bessemer City, being general 
manager of that plant. He was a 
native of Havre de Grace, Md. 


Joseph J. Heap 

Joseph J.° Heap for a number of 
years in charge of the spinning for 
the Suffolk Knitting Mills, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., met his death 
while in an automobile accident in 
Waltham, Mass., on June g. Mr. 
Heap was well known among textile 
mill overseers and well liked by all 
who knew him. He was buried from 
his sister’s home in North Billerica. 


Timothy E. Moore 


Timothy E. Moore, foreman of the | 


assembling department of Johnson & 
Bassett, Inc., Worcester, Mass., for 


the last five years and previous to that | 


time overseer of the carding and spin- 
ning departments of .the estate of 
Josiah Perry, Inc., Dudley, Mass., for 
10 years, died at his home in Web- 
ster, Mass.. on June 24, aged 56 years. 
He leaves a widow, three sons and 
two daughters. 


Harry S. Van Valkenburg 


Harry S. Van Valkenburg, super- | 


intendent of the office department of 
the Lion Mfg. Co., St. Johnsville, 


N. Y., died at his home following a | 
He was 65 years old} 


short illness. 
and was one of the oldest employes 
of the Lion company. 








THY Windia AR THR COMPANRA? 


33 Morris St., 
Springfield, Mags., 
dune 1léth, 1926. 


Jecod K. Altemus, 
2624 N. Americsa St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


teplying to your letter of the 6th instant 
in reference to your Artificial silk winding mach!nes whioh we 
ere using. we can only say thst efter exrerimenting considerably 
with winding 100 and 150 Denier sartifioicl silk on the Payne 
winding macnines, and on the Universal winding mecnines and also 
seeing the results the Yildman people at Norristwwn were getting 
on Oswerd & Lever machines, we have without uo doubt cot bette 
results in both quality of winding, ss well as quantity per 
spindle, and more work from your winding machine in every instance 
than from any other machines tnat we have tried,and we will tneref 
continue to use the Altemus winder for winding Artificial silk, 
and will purchcee more es requirements demand. 





Carters == Underwear 





WPD: kL 


Very truly youre, 





The above letter sounds as though 
we wrote it,— yet it merely voices 
the opinion of a number of users of 


THE ALTEMUS 2-B WINDER’ 


We suggest that you write for 
Literature and full details, or bet- 
ter still, ask fora 


SAMPLE WINDING. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


American below Lehigh Ave., Phila, Pa. 
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This Is One of the Most Important 
Announcements Ever Made to 
Textile Executives 


Beginning with the issue of June 13, 1925, a new department, known as the Textile 
World Analyst, was inaugurated as a regular feature of every issue of TEXTILE WORLD. 


In this department the future supply, demand and prices of cotton, wool, silk, and their 
products are being forecasted on an entirely new basis of business analysis. 


For months past Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director of the Business. Research Bureau of 
New York University, in co-operation with TEXTILE WorLpD’s Editors, has been working 
out and testing combinations of statistics bearing on textile market trends. This research 
has been the most extensive and thorough of its kind ever conducted. It has resulted 
in the discovery of some entirely new combinations of factors which promise much greater 
accuracy in forecasting. These new principles were applied over a long period of past 
years and tested out to be remarkably accurate. 


as TEXTILE WorLD for the collection and compilation of data concerning textiles. There is 

no statistician who combines academic and practical principles in better proportion than Dr. 

Haney. His work in the iron, steel and other industries carries the highest endorsement. He | 
will build through the Textile World Analyst a similar reputation in our industry. 


We believe there is no other organization in the world which has such extensive facilities | 


| 

This week's Textile World Analyst is devoted to cotton, including yarns and goods. 
Last week general business conditions and their direct bearing on textiles and textile secu- 
rities were considered. The week before the 4nalyst forecasted the immediate future of silk, 
including yarns and goods, and in the previous issue wool and its products were dealt with. 
This rotation will be maintained as new statistics and information become available. For 
some time to come, and possibly vermanently, the Textile World Analyst will be printed 
with a colored border so it will be readily identified among the pages of TEXTILE Wort. 


Every prudent executive must form his own conclusions from the best sources of facts 
and opinions available, and we are confident that no other service takes into consideration 


| 
more basic facts or draws from them more reasonable and definite conclusions than Dr. | | 
Haney is able to offer through the Textile World Analyst. It is a business barometer 
which should be consulted weekly by every kev executive. | 


The Publishers of | 
TEXTILE WORLD a 


——— > 
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~ Textile World Analyst 


A weekly analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director, New York University Business Research Bureau 


1. Though the spread between raw cotton 
and cotton textiles is still too small, the situa- 
tion showed some improvement in May. 


2. Stocks of cotton at mills and warehouses 
are small in comparison with consumption, 
which tends to make the market firm. 


3. The statistical position of raw cotton is 
highly uncertain, but the present outlook is for 
prices not far from present levels. (This is a 


Price Spreads Continue Unfavor- 


able to Manufacturers. 

A glance at the first chart (Fig. 1) 
shows that since 1921 the prices of raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, and cotton cloth, have 
spread apart like a fan. Raw cotton has 
risen to a greater extent than has yarn or 
cloth, thus narrowing the spread between 
the raw material and finished products. 


The prices shown are those compiled 
by the TExtiLeE Wortp. The curves are 
based on the average for the year 1921 
as 100 per cent. They show what every 
textile man knows, namely, that raw cot- 
ton is high compared with yarn and cloth, 
that yarn is high in comparison with 
cloth, and that cloth is too low relatively 
to yarn and raw cotton. 


The high raw cotton during the first 
half of 1924, while yarn and cloth were 
low in comparison, was reflected in low 
earnings for cotton mills which developed 
in the middle of that year. In fact, when 
comparison is made with 1921 and 1922, 
the situation has been bad for cotton 
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SUMMARY — COTTON 


chief factor.) 
4. Spindle 





manufacturers ever since the beginning 
of 1923. 

Since October, 1924, however, the 
situation has not been quite so bad and 
in May it was probably better than at 
any time since 1922 with the exception 
of only a few months. In May raw cot- 
ton declined somewhat more rapidly than 
yarn or cloth. Moreover, a more normal 
spread between yarn and cloth has de 
veloped. 

Obviously what is needed is a further 
decline in raw cotton. At least this 
item should be brought into line with 
the price of cotton goods. It has been 
impossible to mark the goods up in 
proportion to the cost of raw material 
and it seems fair to say that cheaper 
raw material is the thing most to be 
desired in the cotton textile industry. 
Since buyer resistance holds goods prices 
in check, and since the outlook for in- 
creased production of raw cotton is good, 
the ultimate outcome will probably be a 
small reduction in raw materials sufficient 
to bring the raw cotton price curve down 


| 


1922 ha) 


Fig. 1. Price Spreads 








activity will 
further curtailment. 

5. No considerable or sustained turn for the 
better in yarn and gray goods prices can yet be 
foreseen, but any further decline will be small. 
Stabilization, based on equilibrium between 
demand and supply, seems near. Recent small 
advances are due to lower crop estimates. 


weather market with the Texas drought the 


probably show 


to a relationship with the goods price 
curve, such as existed in the first quarter 
of 1922 (see Fig. 1). 


Raw Cotton Stocks Small 

In Fig. 2 are shown the trend of cotton 
null consumption and stocks of raw cot 
ton held in domestic mills and ware- 
houses. The mill consumption curve 
gives an index of the domestic demand 
for raw cotton. It 1s adjusted so as to 
eliminate the ordinary seasonal changes 
and is plotted as a three months moving 
average. Thus arranged, it furnishes an 
excellent basis for judging the adequacy 
of the stocks. If stocks are low in 
comparison with the consumption curve, 
the demand and supply situation is to 
that extent strong. 

The heavy dotted line shows the total 
stocks of raw cotton in mills and ware- 
houses at the end of each month. The 
light dotted line represents the trend of 
mill stocks and the heavy horizontal line 
drawn through the mill stocks curve 
represents the average percentage which 
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Fig. 2. Mill and Warehouse Stocks of Cotton Compared with Mill Consumption 


mill stocks were of the total stocks in 
1921. 

The conclusions based on a study of 
the data presented in Fig. 2 are as 
follows: 

(1) Mill consumption is at a high 
level, quite similar to that reached in the 
spring of 1923, but is declining. 

(2) Total mill and warehouse stocks 
are the lowest in comparison with mill 
consumption which have existed at this 
time in any of the years covered. 

(3) Mill stocks are about average for 
the period and are neither excessive nor 
too small. 

(4) Insofar as the immediate domestic 
demand and supply situation goes, firm 
raw cotton prices are indicated. (This 
does not take into consideration the 
foreign situation nor the possibilities of 
the new crop.) 


The Statistical Position of Raw 
Cotton 


While little value can be attached to 
the estimates of cotton production made 
at this time, it may be worth while to con- 
sider the general statistical situation 
briefly. 

The best guesses concerning the new 
\merican crop run in the neighborhood 
of 14 million bales. The acreage is 4 or 
5 per cent greater than last year, but the 
drought in the Southwest and the prob- 
ability of boll weevil damage have led to 
reduced estimates as to the yield per acre. 
It seems possible that the crop may run 


anywhere between 1314 million bales to 
nearly 15 million bales. The figure men- 
tioned appears to be as reasonable as any. 

Exports for the crop year now nearly 
ended will be nearly 8.4 million bales and 
domestic consumption will run in the 
neighborhood of 6.2 million bales, a total 
of about 1414 million bales. This will 
mean a carryover at the end of the sea- 
son which will probably be a little smaller 
than last year’s. 

The world situation, however 
be quite so strong. Exports have been 
very large and world stocks, both total 
and American cotton, are larger than in 
the last two years. The total world cotton 
crop was considerably larger last year 
than in recent years and efforts to in- 
crease production in foreign countries 
continue. It is entirely possible, there- 
fore, that our exports from the new crop 
may not be so large as this year. The 
probability of more stable exchange rates 
supports this conclusion. 

If crop conditions improve and exports 
fall off, raw cotton may easily fall to 
20c. or even a little lower. If the 
condition of the new crop declines fur- 
ther and foreign demand holds up, the 
price may easily rise to 25c. 

The best guess at present seems to be 
that the price of raw cotton will not vary 
much from the present level in the near 
future, and that the probable range lies 
between 20 and 25 cents. 

This is frankly a guess, and it is not 
believed that any reliable estimates can be 
made for another month or two. 


, may not 
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Trend of Cotton Manufacturing 


Trend of Cotton Manufacturing 

The heavy solid line shown in Fig. 3 
represents active spindle hours. It is a 
3-month moving average. The curve is 
now tapering off after a long rise, reflect- 
ing the current tendency toward curtail- 
ment in cotton mill operations. 

The dotted line is the Fedeyal Reserve 
Board index of production in basic in- 
dustries. It is also declining and turned 
down a little in advance of spindle hours. 

In general the two preceding curves 
turn up or down at about the same time, 
but the spindle hour curve has held at a 
lower level than the other during the last 
two or three years owing to the relatively 
depressed condition of the cotton textile 
industry. 

The third curve is the main forecasting 
line, the ““ P-V line,” which usually leads 
the others by several months. After a 
decline at the beginning of the year, it 
has recently turned upward slightly. /t 
indicates that a decline will occur in 
spindle activity during the next month or 
two which will probably be followed by 
improvement. 

On the whole, a rather stable condition 
is forecast for the near future. 


Cotton Yarn Barometer Trend Is 
Slightly Downward. 


Fig. 4 deserves especially close atten- 
tion. At the top is shown the trend of 
the TEXTILE WorLp index of cotton yarn 
prices. In the lower section are shown 
two curves, one of which (mill consump- 
tion) may be considered as a general 
index of cotton textile production, while 
the other (cotton goods barometer) in- 
dicates the demand for cotton goods, be- 
ing based on new business in gray goods 
and fine goods. Thus the two curves are 
in a broad general way indicative of de- 
mand and supply. As shown, they are 
based on the average for the last four 
years. Consequently when the mill con- 
sumption curve lies over the cotton goods 
barometer, it means that textile produc- 
tion is in excess of the demand for cotton 
goods, judged by the average of the last 
four years. 

Whenever production (the dotted line) 
is much over demand (the goods baro- 
meter) the price of yarn is apt to be 
weak and this is especially true when the 
two curves are diverging considerably. 
For example, note the situation shown 
for the last quarter of 1921, the second 
quarter of 1923, and the first quarter of 
1924. 

The recent situation is as follows 
From September, 1924, to February, 
1925, the production curve was above the 
demand curve. It was not much in 
excess, however, and very little diverg- 
ence was shown. On the whole, the two 
curves ran nearly parallel. Accordingly, 
while the price of yarn was weak during 
this period, it showed relatively little 
change, only a very slight decline being 
registered. 

In February the demand curve (goods 
barometer) rose above the production 
curve (mill consumption) and this situa- 


oy 
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ul 
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tion was followed by a small upturn in 
yarn prices in March. More recently 
demand has fallen below the production 
level again, and prices have been declin- 
ing as a result. : 


The conclusion to be drawn from this 
analysis is that no real advance in yarn 
prices is to be expected until either (1) 
mill consumption is curtailed further or 
{2) the goods barometer (demand) rises. 
Mill consumption is on the down grade, 
but unfortunately the demand curve is 
also declining. <A turn for the better, 
therefore, can not be announced yet. The 
most that can be said is that the diver- 
gence of the production and demand 
curves is relatively small, which tends to 
the conclusion that not much lower yarn 
prices are in prospect. In fact, signs of 
stabilization may be seen in the fact that 
the production and demand curves have 
held nearly steady in their relation to one 
another for several months. 


The Gray Goods Status 


Fig. 5 illustrates the trend of (1) the 
TEXTILE Wortp index of gray goods 
prices, (2) the “ goods barometer” pre- 
pared by the New York University 
Bureau of Business Research, and (3) 
wholesale dry goods sales as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board, adjusted to 
remove seasonal variation. The goods 
barometer is based on orders and sales 
covering gray goods and fine cotton 
goods. 


It will be noted that at present the 
goods barometer is moving downward, 
and a little study of Fig. 5 will show 
that in the past it has anticipated changes 
in the price of gray goods by from one 
to three months. 


Wholesale dry goods sales have also 
sometimes anticipated the trend of gray 
goods prices, though this is not always 
the case. At present such sales are hold- 
ing about level and are in good volume 
considering the season. Some decline, 
however, will probably be registered in 
May and June figures. 


The average price of gray goods in 
May was considerably lower than in 
April. This item will continue to reflect 


the position of raw material. Certainly 
no upturn is yet indicated by the statis- 
tical position. It may be noted, however, 
that in view of the fairly high level of the 
goods barometer and of wholesale dry 
goods sales, not much further decline in 
gray goods is to be expected. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that raw 
cotton seems likely to hold at present 
levels for a considerable time at least. 


The chief weakness in gray goods lies 
in the demand side. Neither stocks nor 
production rates seem excessive. More- 
over, May imports of unbleached cotton 
cloth were only 3.9 million sq. yds. 
against 7.9 million last year. 


. 
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The Analyst Question Box 


Dr. Haney will be glad to reply pri- 
vately to any questions regarding the 
conclusions reached by him in the Tex- 
tile World Analyst or respecting any 
details in the compilation of the charts 
included in the forecast. From time to 
time certain of these questions and the 
replies thereto will be published in this 
space, it being understood that the 
identity of the inquirer will be kept 
confidential. Questions should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of TEXTILE 
WORLD, 334 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Wokr.p: 


I have read your interesting forecast included 
in Dr. Haney’s work in the “Analyst” of 


Editor TEXTILE 


June 13. 


In order to a better understanding of diagram 
1, I would like to raise the following questions: 

Question 1. What is the basis of the index 
figure for raw wool consumption? 

Question 2. Does Dr. Haney take into ac 
count the fact that approximately 20% of wool 
consumed is not reported? 

Question 3. By “wool consumption” does Dr. 
Haney mean wool in the aggregate, “grease, 
scoured, pulled’ or this general aggregate re- 
duced to a grease basis. 

Question 4. By “woolen spindles” does Dr. 
Haney mean woolen spindles in the manufac- 
turing sense or wool spindles covering both wor- 
sted and woolen? 

Question 5. Is Dr. Haney aware of the fact 
that the American Woolen and one or two other 
large organizations while reporting on machin- 
ery statistics report neither wool stocks nor 
consumption? This has a tendency to throw 
either wool spindles 15-20% too high or else 
wool consumption 15-20% too low. 

Question 6. Woolen spindles for April were 
reported 81.2% active and worsted spindles 


Cotton Yarn Barometer 


63.5%. How then is the index number in dia- 
gram 1 of approximately 115 explained. 

W. H. Butter. 
auswered in order: 

1. The basis for the index of raw wool con- 
sumption is the figure for the total quantity of 
raw wool entering into manufacture during the 
month, as reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The figure is adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation to show the cyclical trend. 

2. Yes. The figure of the 
Commerce covering raw 
assumed to be 81.44% 

Please note that index numbers (or relatives) 
are used in the graphs, hence the adjustment of 
the data for the missing 18—19%,. being a 
constant, does not change the “index” of con- 
sumption. The Bureau assumes that 81.44% of 
the total wool consumption is representative of 
the wool industry. A sample, no matter what 
proportion it may be of a total, is sufficient 
for index number purposes provided that such 
sample is representative. 


Your questions may be 


Department of 
consumption is 
of total consumption. 


wool 


“Wool consumption” in the aggregate. It 

is reduced to a grease equivalent basis. 

4. By “woolen spindles” is meant 

spindles in the manufacturing sense, 
entiated from “worsted spindles.” 

5. Yes. If actual (absolute) figures were used 
in comparing consumption with spindle activity, 
allowance would have to be made for such dif- 
ferences. Since index numbers are used, the 
differences, being constant, do not affect the 
trend, and the curves can be compared. 

The index of woolen spindles was approxi- 
mately 115 in March and 113 in a This 
means that the percentage active in April was 
113% of the average percentage active in 1921. 
Woolen spindles for April were reported 81.2% 


woolen 
as differ- 


active. This figure was reduced to an index 
number by dividing by 72 (the average for 
1921). The Bureau puts all index numbers on 


a 1921 base unless otherwise noted. 
Lewis H. Haney. 





Fig. 5. 
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Gray Goods Barometer 
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Bigger Production— 
ra. “Reading”, over a period 


of vears, has been constantly 
improved to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of manu- 
facturers of ladies’ fine silk 
stockings. The new chain drive 
assures bigger production and 
finer fabric. Also, wear and tear 
on both motor and machine are 
reduced to a minimum. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 
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HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Price Advances on 
Fall Silks Considered 





Strength of Raw Market May 
Force Revision of Opening 


Fall Prices 


There is a good chance as silk 
manufacturers view it that the recent 
strength in the raw market may force 
revisions in the prices named on many 
fall lines. Since new season Japan 
silk first began to be quoted about 
ten days ago, good sized buying has 
developed and the market in Japan 
and here has advanced 30 to 40c 
a pound. Actually between the low 
point at which several importers were 
offering in volume two weeks ago and 
the level today the difference is closer 
to 50c. When it is realized that the 
extreme fluctuation in the raw market 
has been only about 8oc over the last 
ten months, it can readily be seen that 
the opening quotations of silk manu- 
iacturers may have to be raised 5% 
or so to conform to their higher costs. 


Many large cutting up trade buyers 
were apparently alive to this possibil- 
ity this week with the result that they 
were shopping around the market and 
endeavoring to place substantial busi- 
ness for July and August deliveries 
on the crepe satins, satin Cantons and 
some of the ribbed numbers. While 
willing to place advance orders these 
were not in any sense of the 
word bidding for their materials. As 

matter of fact according to the 
medium sized manufacturer 
the price situation at the present is 
much more difficult than at any time 
luring the year. 
to place business but there is more 
definite resistance to higher prices 
than at any time since last October. 


users 


average 


Buyers are willing 


The situation at the present is com- 
plicated by the fact that several of 
the larger houses and quite a number 
{ the smaller are pretty well covered 
on their raw silk requirements for a 
couple of months to come. This gives 
them a distinct edge in their favor 
when it comes to competing for sales 
with the great majority of manufac- 
turers who it is believed have been 

iting patiently but a bit too long to 
cover their fall needs. It is likely to 
ake competition for fall business 
somewhat keener than for spring and 
summer when all were more or less 
on an even basis. 


Current sales are 
queter with a 


resent 


reported a_ bit 
fairly good demand 
however, for many of the 
immer qualities and the prints. Cer- 

types of prints it is understood 


ive been moved at concessions in 
the last week or two. Cutters in 
F cases have been waiting for 


‘st such an opportunity and such 


quantities as the silk houses 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





SILK 
PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
Increasing once more. 

Good for fall fabrics, quieter for staples. 
Rather small. 

Stocks unchanged; Prices higher. 

Look for large volume of fall business. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
(Week ending June 30) 


1925 
High Low 
472 31% 
34% 183% 

| 37% 22% 

| 243% 1742 


Stock 


Van Raalte 


have been willing to clear out have 
found a ready market. Silk houses 


while making certain concessions to , 


clear out stocks in a few numbers 
have not left everything to the buyer 
and force the acceptance of their 
terms such as the taking of a range 


Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Sales 
200 


High Low Last 


3658 3672 3658 

3,600 321% 30 30 

6,200 257g 247% 25 
100 20 20 20 





Stocks of broad- 


well 


of color patterns. 
cloths pretty 
according to the leading sellers of 
this type of merchandise and the bar- 


are exhausted 


gains that dress houses hoped to 
obtain have not made their appear- 
ance. 


Canton Shipments Shut Off 


RESS reports of some improve- 

ment in the Chinese situation in 
the Shanghai district did not help the 
exporters in Canton or rather such 
exporters as are left in Canton. Most 
raw silk houses with offices there 
have received word that their rep- 
resentatives have left for Hong Kong. 
The situation in Canton continues ex 
tremely critical with the foreign 
settlement of Shameen fortified and 
barricaded in every conceivable way 
and fresh reinforcements of 
and marines arriving. 

No Canton silk is being shipped or 
likely to be shipped for a while yet. 
Exporters who have arrived in Hong 
Kong are hopeful of getting some silk 
off from that port but there is of 
course the difficulty of getting the silk 
there. Around the New York market 
Canton prices are more or less nomi 
nal with little silk offered. Such 
quantities as are already on vessels 
and on the way are practically all 


sailors 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


The Empress of Asia 
Canton 
reported delayed in 
Hong Kong by the lack of a crew. A 
Russian crew is being obtained to per- 
mit the sailing of the vessel. 


contracted for. 
which | sailed 
June 20 


from around 


Was 


New Beprorp, Mass. The National 
Spun Silk Co. held their annual outing 
and picnic for employes last week at Sil- 
via Grove. An unusually good time was 
enjoyed. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Berkley 
Knitting Co. has purchased the plant, 
equipment, good will and business of the 
Royal-Ascot Knitting Mills Co., in Ger 
mantown, according to Joseph C. Woll 
man, president of the Berkley company. 
The newly acquired plant has an equip 
ment of 300 knitting machines for the 
production of sweaters, neckties, mufflers, 
etc. It is said that Bernard Robbins, 
president of the Royal-Ascot company, 
will take a vacation but his plans for the 
future have not been 
may join the Berkley 
cording to rumors. 


announced. He 
organization, ac 


SILK CABLES 


New season silk became the generally accepted basis for 
quotations in Yokohama last week with new crop silk for 
prompt shipment freely offered in New York. The Yokohama 
market followed up the strength noted at the end of the previous 


week and by the close prices had attained a new high for the 
season. Best No. 1/X from 1930 yen advanced to 1980 yen and 
other grades were proportionately higher. For three days an 
unusual degree of activity was noted with about 4,200 bales 
bought but later the market became quieter. Yen exchange 


was stronger advancing to 4134. 


The Canton market was 


nominal due to the utter impossibility of shipping any silk from 
that port with the situation as it is. Exporters are endeavoring 


to begin shipments from Hong Kong. 
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Millinery Trade 


Wants White Ribbons 


Good Orders Taken for White 
Satins, Failles, and Beltings— 
Cutters are Sampling 

The ribbon market was reported as 
fairly active although the Fourth of 
July holidays interfered with business 
to some extent. Few retail buyers 
were around the market, but despite 
the absence of this important factor, 
houses continued to sell 
show 


fairly well 
in their rooms. Retail buyers 
are expected in starting the 
second week in July to see advance 
offerings of fall novelties. Mail 
order business, however, comes in all 


town 


the time in good volume making up 
for their absence. 

The millinery trade was showing 
interest in all 
qualities as expected by sellers. Over 
the last few weeks their buying has 
been for the most part in the whites 
such as the satins, moires, belting, and 
faille qualities. 


considerable ribbon 


Cutters are under- 
stood to have been sampling for the 
most part lately and several houses 
report a good inquiry from this source 
for the pansy and purple shades. 


Raw Silk Strong 
Advances Sharply in Response to 
Stronger Cables 
Raw silk prices in the local market 
were advanced rather sharply last 
week in sympathy with the rise in 
Yokohama. Importers stated that 
sales were active through the first half 
of the week and the covering against 
found the market abroad 
sensitive to the buying that made its 
appearance. 


these sales 


Manufacturers for the 
most part have been looking for lower 
prices around the end of June and 
the first part of July. 

While buyers were not inclined to 
place future business at the top of the 
advance, there was quite a bit of nec- 
essitous buying on the part of mills. 
The market for Japans was less active 
but could not be said to be dull. 
Cantons jumped in even more sensa- 
tional manner than the Japs. Offer- 
ings of silk were few and 
dealers and manufacturers were bid- 
ding for any parcels that were for 
sale. At the end of the week $6.00 
a pound was offered for New Style 


Canton 





14/16 without finding any sellers. 
Prices are as follows: 
(90 da ba ) 
Jay Fila 1 Extra £68 
Extra A 6.7 
Extra B 6 
6.6 
Best No. 1/X 6 
Canton Filature New Style 14/16 6.10 (nom) 


New Style 
Italian Grand Extra Classical 
rsatlee Rereel ‘‘Blue 
Horse”’ 1 

Tussah Filature 8 cocoon . 3.25 (nom) 


Dragon & 
Flying 








A cooling system that: 
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beats ice a mile! 


—and here’s how. The Cope- 
land System takes merely three 
or four cents a day to run—and 
its initial cost is surprisingly 
low. You might just as well call 
it no care at all—you simply 
have to oil the electric motor 
once a month. Compare that 
with the ceaseless attention that 
ice requires—the constant trek- 
king to and fro—replenishing— 
then more replenishing. In- 
cidentally no sulphur dioxide is 
used. 


Summer is here—the Copeland 
System will make it more livable 
for your operatives and less of 
a strain on the exchequer! 
How about the complete story? 


SCOTT-NEWMAN OIL BURNER CO., Distributors 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ICELES Ope - Sh 


Seating equipment 
is an investment 
—not a luxury 


seated at 
ipable of producing far 


\ workman comfortably 
his job 1s ¢ 
more work tan one who is wast- 
ing his energy working under body 
strain You are not pampering 
seating them 
boosting 


people by properly 
for work, but you are 
their efficiency and capacity fot 
production, 


No. 110 Stool 


Designed for general Factory 
this Stool allows a_ perso 
work with either hands 
reet, vet amply upports the 
Stool part 


hard-wood 


ethiciently 


body to relieve fatigue 


a steel frame with 
seat rhe 


back is steel 
t; ible } 


ust up 
heights from floo1 


1 and 2¢ 


and 


GERATION~*S 





————— No. 110 Steol 
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Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or 4 Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is three 
ply hardwood — guarantees 
strength and freedom from 


Write today for 


warping, splitting and break- 
age. 

Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 


geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


trial proposition. 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 


Used by every U. 


Department and 


S. Government 
standard equip- 


ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both 


mental purposes they 


routine and experi- 
meet the re- 


quirements of the textile and rubber 


indus 


stry all 


over the world. 


Proven by years of continuous ser- 


vice to 


be Accurate, Simple and 


Easy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 


OE] 


B 


Represented in New York by 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 


PLAINWELL 
MICHIGAN 


BENCHES 
TABLES 
BENCH LEGS 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., 


STOOLS CHAIRS 
TRUCKS 
CABINETS 
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Market Still Spotty 
but is Headed Right 


Bright Spots Seem Brighter 
Amoskeag Announcement Sig- 
nificant—New Spring Lines 
Spotty conditions persist, but the 
market seems definitely trending to- 
ward improvement. Volume on gray 
voods this week was perhaps not as 
that of last, and nothing 
like that of the big week two weeks 
ago. The popular numbers of print 
cloths are very firm at the advance 
that has been recorded, and they are 
in one of the strongest positions in 
recent years. Volume has been re- 
stricted during the last two weeks by 
mills’ refusal to take business at old 

prices. 

Broadcloths staged a really 
remarkable revival which has been ac- 
companied by a sharp jump in prices. 
Light sheetings have moved well in 
sections of the market, though heavier 
weights do not appear materially im- 
proved. Favorable comment is gen- 
eral regarding the new prices on wide 
sheetings, sheets and pillow cases, and 
it is understood that jobbers and re- 
tailers, as well as mills, consider them 
cheap. 


large as 


have 


Advances in bleached goods have 
been forced by the strengthening in 
gray goods. Good spot demand con- 
tinues for chiffon voiles, striped 
broadcloths and printed rayon and 
cotton crepes. Heavy goods as a class 
show no improvement, and staple col- 
ored goods are probably the weakest 
spot in the market. 
The Novelty Trend 

Much interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement this week of the largest 
manufacturer of ginghams in the 
country that new lines for spring are 
© styled as to remove them from the 
vingham classification. It is signifi- 
int that this enormous production of 
low-priced should be turned 
er to fabrics of a more or less 


goods 


ovelty nature, especially in view of 
he fact that the mill in question has 
‘en strongly opposed to a move of 
is character. 
Leading lines of dress foods for 
ring have been shown, 
novelty angle. Primary market 
‘rchants seem reconciled to the fact 
for the being, at least, 
men will not wear gingham as a 
le proposition, and that their use 
be confined to house dresses, etc 


all stressing 


time 


lhe raw cotton situation still pre- 
ts many The idea 
become fixed that, regardless of 
it may 


perplexities. 


eventually happen, lower 
es on cotton are not likely during 
immediate future, and this is 
ely responsible for the improve- 
nt that has taken place in print 
cloths. Advocates of 20¢ cotton no 
ver seem sure of their position; 
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Comparative Quotations 


July 1 June 24 July 2, 1924 
Spot Cotton, New York....... 24.70¢ 24.20¢ 29 .90¢ 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd..... 63¢¢ 614-6344 634¢ 
38}4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd.... 914-9l4¢ 9-936¢ 9¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd..... 104¢ 10-10 4¢ 10¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd..... 114¢ 11-11 %¢ 1114¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yd..... 12\%-1214¢ 12¢ 13¢ 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 4 yd........ 934¢ 934¢ 1074-11¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd........ 12%¢ 1244¢ 1354-1334¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4 yd........ Ie 914-9 \4¢ 1036¢ 
Pajama Checks: 
36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd...... 1014¢ 10¢ ll¢ 
3644-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd..... 8l4¢ S¢ 9¢ 
Drills, 374m, B yd. «oc ciccs sisi 1214-1234¢ 1215¢ 13 %¢ 
TE NS ass hc eo 86 66:66 svc *1834-19¢ *183,-19¢ *21-24¢ 
Tickings, 8 o2............-..00. 23-23 log 23-23 14¢ *2414-26¢ 
Standard Prints... .......s.- waar 9l4¢ 9Ge¢ 9%¢ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in. . . 114¢ 114é *12h6¢ 


*Nom inal. 








majority sentiment continues to hold 
that the new will probably 
average 22-23c, with probable fluctua- 
tions between a range of 20-25c. 


crop 


Cotton Goods Notes 





The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. announced 
this week the production of a line of 
novelties which radical 
change in the character of its product 
The new goods are entirely outside of 
the gingham classification, they are 
entirely new in construction and a 
new soft finish has adopted 
They will be offered under individual 
trademarks. [Entirely different from 
anything heretofore produced by the 
Amoskeag, the new lines will contair 
sport stripes, roman stripes, all-over 
weaves in stitch, lace and small dobby 
decorations, shaded ombre plaids and 
overchecks, etc. 


means a 


been 


x * x 

Amory, Browne & Co. are show 
ing new lines of novelty wash 
and dress fabrics, for spring, 


1916, which fully sustain the repu 
tation of this house as a_ leader 
in the field of design. Standard 


branded lines are offered not to cos 
over fall prices, 
made in September, as usual ; 
dating is being given 
in Gilbrae, Parkhill, 


final prices to be 
\pril I 

New designs 
Toile du Nord 


and Kalburnie are being shown, and 
True-Sport Cloth, a cloth for 
children’s suits, offered fo 
the first time. “Ginghams” 
dropped entirely 


new 
is being 

has been 
The new lines fore 
continuance of the vogue for 
high colors: 


cast a 
considerable raised deco 
rations are used and novelty stripes 
appear frequently, Increased employ- 
ment of rayon features the new dress 
goods lines of the company. 

x * * 


The Lorraine Mfg. Co. is showing 


new fabrics for spring, 1926, empha 
sizing rayon alpacas under the trade 
mark Light 


frequently 


“TLorrayon.”’ colored 


erounds§ are employed, 
and stripes are shown in large num 
Additions will be made to the 


as the season 


bers. 
line from time to time 


progresses. 
x * x 


Bleached goods prices have gen 


erally been marked up 4c for 4-4 
voods. 


* * * 
lavlor, Clapp & Beall are introduc 
ing T.onsdale light 
feel. 


practically 


Rayon, a new 
weight cloth particularly soft in 


The cloth is intended fe 


1 


all cutting-up trade uch as under 
vear, waists and dresse 
k * x 

Robert FE. Godfrey, for many years 


identified with the cotton goods con 


* 


vertin trade, has be come associated 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., July 1 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Trade position remains discouraging with spin- 


ners and manufacturers still losing ground. 


Rather more dis- 


position noted in some quarters to admit that the recent rise in 


raw cotton rates is justifiable. Operators are waiting anxiously 
for Bureau crop report. Cloth inquiry for India is broadening 
and rather more sales in light goods. Looms are standing idle 


because suspension of shipments to China. 


several European countries. 


Steady trade for 


Good clearances in home trade 


cloths. Index number for the week is 204. 





with the Max Schwarz Textile Corp. 
as a general converter and associate. 
Mr. Godfrey has been in the market 
for about 32 After associa- 
tions with houses he formed 
the Warner-Godfrey Co. in 1902, In 
1923 this partnership was dissolved, 
and since that time Mr. Godfrey has 
been operating the Robert E. 
Corp., which is now liquidated. 


years. 
several 


Godfrey 


* * * 


Lennox, Hultberg & Co. have added 
James M. 
tion, 


Farrar to their organiza- 
Mr. Farrar has been with Clar- 
ence Whitman & Sons, Inc., tor sev- 
eral years in the blanket department, 
and he will merchandise a new line of 
blankets and bedspreads for Lennox, 
Hultbere & Co. This 
specialized in sheets and pillow cases, 


concern has 


but has recently expanded its business 
to include jacquard turkish towels as 
well as the above named merchandise. 
They are marketing the product of the 
Kairlawn Textile Corp., Pawtucket, 
RK. 1., manufacturers of Hope and 
Lonsdale pillow cases, and of the R. 
L. Kaler Co., Philadelphia, manu fac- 
turers of jacquard turkish towels and 
sets. 
k ok x 
\rthur 


Ketcham 


Sylvester and William T. 
have formed a partnership 
to continue the cotton goods commis- 
sion business of Clarence L. Collins 
& Co., under the firm name of Syl- 
vester & Collins, at 27 Thomas Street, 
New York. The co partnership of 
Clarence L. Collins & Co., consisting 
of Arthur William T. 


Ketcham, Wm. H. Dempsey and the 


estate of 


Sylvester, 
Clarence L. Collins, special 
partner, expired by limitation June 30. 


The Gingham Meeting 


Representatives of every important 


gingham manufacturer in the country 


met in New York on Monday in the 
offices of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. 
Sentiment at the meeting, which was 
presided over by William G. Broad- 
way, of Smith, Hogg & Co., chairman 


of the association’s gingham commit- 


tee, W strongly in favor of the ex- 
change of statistics regarding produc- 
tock et | i ol idered 


effect. in a re val 


\ sociation, Mr. Bro wlway has 


appointed the following committee to 
lraft a plan for the creation of a 
oper organization for the di 

ination of statistic Jacque Bram 
hall, Amory, Browne & Co., chair- 
man; T. Holt Haywood, Fredk. Vie- 
tor & Achelis: George Rav, R ide 
& Dan River Cotton Mills; ¢ H. 
Briner, Bliss, Fabyan & ¢ B...E. 
Smith, American Bleached Goods Co, 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 





Dyers and Finishers 


of | | ~aeiadkt | 
— ee J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. : 


er Commission ferchants : 


Our up-to-date plant means | | ing 


prompt service. The volume | 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue to 

Founded by Mark i cs { 

ee ae of our business means reason NEW YORK 
able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, Inc. || ra Je 


cain L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Disceunts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


tablished ever 85 Yeare 


| 














The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 















W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents ry 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK | va 














Burmont Mills 
Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mille 
Bedford City, Va. 


Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Milks 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Dunn Worsted Mills Talbot Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. WW 


FREDERIC S. ‘CLARK, President re 
Fancy Worsteds Thibets Uniform Cloths 
RP ee ory “ie * 









Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


me S “ 
Trade Mark § 


Registered ms 
Broadcloths Velours 







Piece Dyes 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 






Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 


ie 





ident 


Cloths 


Registered 


V elours 
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Adding New Lines 
to Fall Showings 


Women’s Wear Mills Offer 
Further Attractions to Draw 
Out Buyers 
There are evidences of prepara- 
tion for business in women’s wear 
circles, but little actual activity dur- 
ing the current week. A number of 
houses are bringing out new lines for 
the fall season. These goods are de- 
signed with a knowledge of what has 
been done so far on that season, and 
their chances for from a 
styling viewpoint are therefore great. 
\mong them are to be found no radi- 
cal departures from what has been 
considered good fashion during the 


success 


few months since the earliest open- 
ings. It has been consistently diffi- 


cult to get the garment manufacturer 
to operate ahead, as noted from time 
to time in this column. Some of them 
seem to believe that not only will they 
be surer of their style by operating 
later, but that they will get their 
goods cheaper. 

Conversations with buyers during 
the latter part of June disclosed the 
fact that they believe many mills are 
keenly desirous of liquidating ma- 
terials on hand, and the buyers are 
expecting concessions because of this 
supposed need by mills for ready cash. 
Tactics of this kind often play a part 
in the distribution of garments to the 
retailer, but it is obviously not de- 
signed to operate well in supplying a 
large industry with materials which 
can best be made against orders on 
hand for future delivery. The re- 
tailer often plays upon the fact that 
the garment house has a stock on 
hand and must liquidate his garments 
in Order to pay his fabric bills. 
garment makers are not averse to 
playing the same game with the mill. 
(he fly in the buyer's ointment this 
time is the any conse- 
juential stock of goods in first hands. 


Some 


absence of 


The most wanted cloths appear to 
be needle point bolivias, and broad- 
loths, with a less general interest re- 
ported from some quarters in worsted 
twills. These are the fabrics which 


re being groomed for leadership 


hen the fall season starts in in 
irnest. They are to be found prom- 
ently in the supplementary lines 


hich have been placed on the market 
cently. 


Women’s Wear Notes 





B. Priestley & Co. are featuring for 
| covert cloths for women’s wear, 
th plain and fancy, at $285 to 
~4.50; corded fabrics in which 
‘eedle Cord” is stressed, at $2.85; 


silk and wool rep at $3; cord rep, 
$3.05; all wool poplins at $3.25 and 
$3.50; “Coscuna” flannel, 5 
and $3; rayon mixture “Diamante,” 
$2.871%; broadcloth, $3.85, and $6 for 
“khama” of silky finish; “Surah 
Sheen,” $2.85; sheen twill, $3.25, and 
suede coating, $3.67'% 


a 


Thomas J. Maloney is associated 


with Edwin & Louis Bry. Mr. 
Maloney had been associated with 
k. T. Francis. 
*k * x 
William Whitman Co., Inc., have 


added to their early fall line several 
new fabrics which will be 
early in July. Reps are given an im- 
portant place in the collection, in plain 
order as well as fancies, the latter 
featuring rayon stripe decoration. 
The collection also includes a line of 
twills, which, it is said, are selling 
well in gray, and green and a brown 
shade which is like a golden cocoa. 
ae 


shown 


The Ardsley Textile Co., Inc., has 
added to the fall collection of the 
Kick Worsted Co., three fabrics of 
the needlepoint bolivia type. The 
prices are $6.25, $8.25 and $8.50, and 
a wide range of colors is offered. 





International Style Exhibit In- 
cludes the Flared Silhouette 
After postponments of 
dates, due to delayed delivery of the 
French exhibits, the International 
Style Exhibition was given at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of June 
29 under the auspices of “Fabric and 
Fashion,” a 


several 


well known trade pro 
motion organization headed by Max 
Theilheimer. Fourteen foreign ex- 


hibitors were represented including 
I'rnch and Viennese firms. These in- 
cluded such well-known couturiers as 
Lanvin, Drecoll, Bernard, Brandt, 
Phillip & Gaston, Juliette Courtisien, 
Marthe  Pinchart, 
Hayes, Christine, Gilbert, 
Estelle, and the Viennese makers of 
children’s frocks, Petits-Prim. 

The American exhibitors included 
Bruck-Weiss, George Bernard, Geor 
gette-Pinco, Marion Stehlik, Mayer 
“Chic,” among the costume creators, 
Bruck-Weiss presenting a wedding 
procession. 

No radical style features were pr¢ 
sented. In the main, the silhouettes 
included flared styles as a predominant 
trend, with skilfull versions of the 
back flare and pleated back effects 

(Continued on page 133) 


Magdelene des 
( yber, 


Tropical Offerings 
Maintain Interest 


Pre-Holiday Week in Men’s Wear 
is Otherwise Dull—Watch 
Coming Wool Sales 
Were it not for the offerings of 
tropical weight specialties which are 
being made for the spring and sum- 
mer the current 
market for men’s wear fabrics would 
be extremely dull. As it is, the fact 
that the Independence Day holiday 
ties up with a week end, has made the 
latter half of the week even duller 
than the half. Much of the 
initial business in tropicals has been 
done prior to the formal openings, 
and it reported that 
this early business is very satisfac- 
tory. 


season of 19206, 


first 


is everywhere 


Most of these goods are turned 
out by manufacturers who have be- 
come particularly expert on certain 
lines and prices have been stable for 
a number of seasons, the only change 
from opening levels being advances, 
downward 
being made at the 


sons. 


any necessary changes 
beginning of sea- 
The present opening prices are 
taken by buyers as well founded, and 


there is a absence of 


lhe 


notable specu 
them 
selves and their styles are the things 


which are 


lative comment. fabries 


viven the most thought. 
The styling has moved in harmony 


with latest fashion. 


Selling agents are wondering how 
far they may take the support being 
given the tropicals as 
the spirit will 
opening of regular later on. 
Many merchants feel that the success 


indicative of 
which pervade the 


lines 


of the specialties is merely another 
indication of the domination which 
they have come to hold over the sum 
mer and they point out that 


never in recent years has the spring 


season, 


season been counted upon as more 
than a five months’ season, with the 
fall season running mills for the re 
maining seven months. 


of tropicals 


The buyers 
comprise a group of 
specialty houses which overlap only 


slightly with the group of regular 


clothing manufacturers who support 
the regular lines 
The opening of a new series of 


London next week and 
of the Australian sales on July 13 


wool sales in 


3 
as announced in these columns last 
week, are being looked forward to 


as the final piece of evidence to show 
the extent to which firmness has re 


turned to the raw wool market. 













Bradford, Eng., July 1 


BRADFORD NEWS BY‘ CABLE 
(Special 
WORLD).—In the piece goods trade has been good clear- 
ance of retailers’ stocks of lightweight woven and knitted wear, 
especially sports goods, and manufacturers have been fairly | 
busy on rush orders. Otherwise the piece goods trade is dull. 


Cable to TEXTILE 


_Men’s Wear Notes 


L penne 





The American Woolen Co. opened 


tropicals on Wednesday as_ below. 
An analysis of the price situation 
shows that two fabrics were ad- 
vanced 2'%c, five remain unchanged, 
and 24 decreased from 2% to I5c. 
Following are the prices: 
DEPARTMENT 1 
Low High 
Washington Mill, mixtures 2.00 2.12% 
Wood Wersted, piece dyes 1.85 FTN 
Woed Worsted, mixtures 1.77% 1.87! 
Ayer Mill, piece dyes 1.65 2.2215 
Ayer Mill, mixtures 1.70 1.% 
DEPARTMENT 2 
National & Providence Mills 2.32% g 
Champlain Mills 1.87% 2.20 
Shawsheen Mills 2.40 3.02% 
Riverside Mills 2.1 2.42% 
DEPARTMENT 
Anderson Mills 1 L.77ly 
Weybosset Mills vs 1.8 
Moosup Mills 1.8 
DEPARTMENT 
Puritan Mill 20 62% 
Beoli Mill 
* * * 


\lfred C. Gaunt & Co. have opened 


tropicals, ranging from $2.17!2 to 


$2.75 net. Their Traveltex line 1s 
opened at $2.37! net and their 
Oriole line at $2.17'2 net. They are 
introducing a new line of silk-and- 


worsted crashes at $2.75 net. Weights 
to 814 oz., and widths 


hes 


range from 7! 
from 58 inches to 60 inc 


Mali & Co. have 


$2.75 net, 


/ 
net. 


Henry W. T. 
opened Simonis tropicals at 
and Olympic tropicals at $2.32! 

k x 

S. Herbert Golden Co. are showing 
for the Windsor Mills, No. 2. blue, 
black and brown cheviots for 
diate shipment, at 4o0c net; also a line 
of flannel thibets 
the trouser trade, style No. 2 of the 
Windsor Mills, at 40c 

* + K 

B. Priestley & Co., Inc., will open 
their tropical weight lines early next 
* * x 


imme- 
especially suited to 


net. 


week. 
William 


formally 


will 


summer weight 


Whitman Co., Inc., 
thei 
lines next Monday 


* * K 


open 


Worsted Co 2 of 
has prepared a line of 


The Earnsdale 
Clinton, Mass., 
tropical worsteds which will shortly 
be shown by the selling agents, Wal- 
lach, Hoexter & Co 

* * + 


Worsted Mills Co. 


The Cleveland 


(Pincus, Sachs & Co., © selling 
agents), will probably show their 
tropicals tor the new season about 
July 15. 

The United States Worsted Sales 


Corp. expects to show its tropical 


worsteds next week. 

m " 2 
Brewster & Galbraith have been 
appointed selling agents for the Al- 
mont Worsted Co., of Philadelphia, 
according to an this 


They will be located in rooms 


announcement 
week. 


811-1812, 25 Madison avenue. 
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Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
and Trimming Machine 


Now equipped with Improved 
Automatic Stripping Attachment. 





incoReoRatseo 





Comps CIRCLES AND FALLERS_ 


The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 








{ the machine. Close trimming at Other Hood Lines 
seam cons shearing of the cloth 
aged aes ; Circle and Faller repair- 
An aes saving of the Rayer & : W St Maki i 
Lincoln Machine is that it never | Ske mg. orstead Machinery } sm 
leaves a mark or print on “backs” | repairing. Gears—Cut or Pre 
or “back grays. Cast teeth. Fluted Rolls nh 


Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goods in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 


and Gill Box Screws. 
Harding’s English Pins. B 
| C Known and esteemed “4LLSTEEL” Plows and : 
Noil Knives. Flyer and 


Machine also automatically marks | ce y 
cloth at regular intervais | for forty years Spindle repairs. T enter- 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 


nute and makes a fine seam 
Operates by belt or _ direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 


ing Plates. | rest 
| 


R.H.HOOD COMPANY, Inc. | 


19th and Westmoreland Sts. a 


Philadelphia 4 ns 


See pages 218 and 219 of Con- 
solidated Textile Catalogs. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


hern presentative WwW. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
iu j H 


lways on Hand 






ne f Sewing Machine Supples 





s 


& com 


TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. |} * 


° ’ oo RA wait 
Roll Specialists eye rvomee: oy cutonse * 


© ALDEN, MASS. 

Seamless Textile Tubes Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Wash- — te 
ing, and Bleaching Machinery, . oem isstt 

Cut your costs. Carbonizers, Conveying Equip- the 
Give greater strength. ments,and Paper Mill Machinery wat 

: 


Save your goods. LUCKY ROLLS Selected Adirondack and Ver- \ 


mont Maple Rolls for all Tex- 


















Winding Cores Heavy Hardened Shells Special ; ‘ <ge 
Shipping Spools Paper Specialties Improved tile and Paper Mill Uses. bed 
Samples furnished to dimension Construction Reels for any Requirements. Full- the 
an garisihans m with ing Machinery for pene ood ——- met 
. ° ens. Piece Dyeing an eaching cars 
INDUSTRIAL TUBE CO., Waltham, Mass. Spiral-Winged Machines. Wood Tubs and Tanks. a 
Gudgeon Washers and Carbonizers. M A 
CANNOT SLIP WRITE US s 
CANNOT MOVE. for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, etc. pal 
Lhe 
take 
PERM A -1ITE] Birch Brothers : 
| 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR to 
SELF-LO orl ING NUTS | OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, oe 
A New England mill tried - ; A Perma-tite Nut CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END mat 
: ae SEWING MACHINES, ETC. " 
these nuts on the picking maintains a positive edly 
ball bolt on their looms, tight grip on the bolt SOMERVILLE, MASS. the 





thread. As easy to put | 
on and take off as a - 


ca’! | AM LAW & COMPANY 


pearance, this nut would Ye. # causes them to hold | 
stay in place years longer. ou atid tighter. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES age 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


and after two years write 


us “judging from the ap- 





Have you a more difficult condition for a sample test? 


Write for our price list and circular showing the different uses where 
Perma-tite Nuts may be used. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCK NUT CO. 
SOUTH HANOVER, MASS. 











Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 
Old South Building Besten 


Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
to suit 
work 


James Chittick 
Consuiting Textile Specialist 


| 122-124 East 25th St. N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 
| TEXTILE LECTURES 


Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 


Private Textile Instruction. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on 














Size your 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, Washington, D. G ( 
Opposite U. $. Patent Office ' 


Highest references. Best results 
romptness assured. 


Patents andPatentLaw. Trade-marks Registered 













Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Frerything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound, 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 
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Little ¢ thange Seen 
In Textile Stocks 


Small Offerings and Moderate De- 


mand With Few Important 
Changes in Stock Values 
oston, July 1.— Trading in tex- 


securities has now entered a per- 
of mid-summer dullness, and with 
offerings and only a 

xlerate demand no marked changes 
in stock values have occurred or are 
looked for. Transactions on_ the 
local stock exchange are a fair re- 
flection of general conditions, and 

th the exception of Amoskeag 

mmon have shown only fractional 
price changes during the week; at 
week Amoskeag 
common had advanced 2% points to 
68'4 and after dropping yesterday to 
O07 advanced today to 72, or a net 
gain for the week of 6% points. 
Pacific got as high as 60 at the close 


restricted 


he close of last 


i last week and since then has re- 
cted to 5834. The American Woolen 
ssues are practically unchanged for 
the week although the trend is up- 


é 


wat 
“ 


Nashawena-Manomet Rumors 

No one identified with the Nasha- 
wena Mills or Manomet Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., will confirm or deny 
he report that the number 3 Mano- 
met Mill is to be absorbed in some 
Nashawena Mills. 
Manomet number 3 is the finest of 


he four spinning units of this com- 
ts 


manner by the 


pany and 
lhe report has it that it is to be 
taken over by the Nashawena Mills 
at about $14 a spindle or approxi- 

itely $1,000,000, and that the latter 
Will install looms and warp prepara- 
tory machinery and operate it as a 
weaving At a price approxi- 
mating the figure named it undoubt- 
edly could be operated profitably by 


as about 70,000 spindles. 


mill. 


le Nashawena, and such an amount 


i money could be utilized to better 
lvantage by the Manomet. than 
the mill itself under present 

( ons, it being assumed _ that 


would be a proportional shrink- 
age in Manomet capital and in its 
| requirements. The assump- 
it Nashawena would pay for 
the Manomet number 3 out of surplus 
us shrink its working capital 
by this purchase and by the outlay 
m equipment is not in accord 
rmer Whitman methods of 
ng, and it is safe to predict 
f such a transaction is put 
there will be an increase in 
shawena capital to take care 
hnancing. 
wight Finaneing Plans 
the Dwight Mfg. 
tton goods, Chicopee, Mass., 
til June 10 to 


olders ot 


subscribe at 
per share, for 96,000 shares 
4 1 


stock, in proportion of four 


new shares for one of old stock. In 
explanation of the new financing 
directors of the Dwight have mailed 
the following 
holders: 

“On Aug. 1, 1924, the directors advised 
you of their feeling that a part of the 
large sums (well over $4,000,000) spent 


STOCK 


circular to 


during the last 15 vears in an effort to 
bring the property up to date should be 
permanently financed in order that the 
company may be independent in making 
its financial arrangements.. The desira 
bility of this has since been emphasized 
because during the last 18 months the 
cotton industry has been going through 
a period such as has not been previously 
known for over 50 vears. The com 
bination of high prices for raw cotton 
and low prices for finished goods has 
resulted in the case of many mills in 
actual losses in operations. In the cast 
of some mills, including those owned by 
the company, it has become necessary 
arrange to secure new capital to im 
prove the current position and the issu 
of $2,400,000 of new stock, authorized 
at the stockholders’ meeting April 28, 
1925, is being made for this purpose 
“The value of the real estate, machin 
ery and equipment as of Novy. 30, 1924, 
on a cost less depreciation basis, 
quired by the Federal Government for 
purposes 5 ? 


as Ye 


edt 
3.850 


of taxation was $5,62 
The value of the property as determined 
by the local assessors is $6,861,437, and 
the value used by the Mutual Insurance: 
Companies in value of th 
company’s property under the 
Mutual Insurance in New 
$12,591,676. The St prope rties are Cal 
ried on the company’s books at $3,000,000 
“The conditions in the mill 


fixing the 
system of 
England 1 


industry 
during the last few years have been ab 
normal. In some years, the 
have been unusually good and in others 
bad. In addition, the figures of the com 
pany during the recent years do not re 
flect the true earning 
property, because the mills, particularly 
those at Chicopee, have been in process 
of reconstruction. The following fig 
ures, however, have been prepared on 
the basis of an annual sum of $1.50 per 
spindle charged against earnings to cover 
depreciation. Interest is 
charged one-third to Alabama City and 
two-thirds to Chicopee. 


conditior 


capacity of the 


repairs in 














Alabama Cit Cy pee 
Net ale I 
1917 $3, $4 7, 903 $a4e 
1918 7 22 
1919 46 
1920 2 7 
1921 : > def 668, 080 def 101,67 
1922 ° #261, 128 lef 
192 4, 264,409 lef 277,837 
1924 3,160,245 def 130, 264 le 16 
Total $2, 382,590 $27, 506 
*A bad debt of a very unusual nature amour 
to $284,086, charged against 1922 earning 
company’s books, is not included in this figur 


“While the Chicopee mill has not been 
a source of profit to the company, the 
earnings of the Alabama City mill have 
averaged, during the above 8 years, 9.9' 
on $3,000,000. These earnings do not 
reflect the benefit to be derived from the 
more economical operation of the prop 
erties by the improvements referred to 

“The company has had an unbroken 
dividend record of almost half a century 
following its resumption of 
after the country’s recovery from the 
depression following the panic of 1873. 


dividends 


On its uutstanding capital stock 


$1,200,000, increased in 
000 by a stock 


cash dividends by decades be 


1920 to $2,400, 


dividend, the rates of 


have averaged as follows: 





“During the period covered by the 
dividends 
prior to 1924 was the 


above table, the lowest cash 


paid in any year 


6% dividend paid in 1885. 2¢¢ was paid 
in 1924 
“The directors telt that 


it was wise 
to arrange this financing by t 
common stock rather than bv the issue 


which would 


means ot 


of bonds or preferred stock, 
have committed the company to a fixed 
charge against earnings ahead of the 
present stock.” 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following 


sales Ot textile 


shares were made at Wednesday’s 


auctions: 


Ra ,@2u4 - 
Ma ‘ 
1 B v-H s 
D % 
L ‘ ‘ ‘ 
8 | i 
Al | 
a 
*Extra 


Mill Rate P Paya 


Shares Hold Firm 


Change in Control 
Feature at New Bedford 
NEw BE! Mass.—Rumors that 
the Nashawena is to take over No. 
3 Manomet Mill and change it 


Rumors of 
FORD, 


over 
into a fine cotton goods mull, coupled 
, New Bedford 


also to be ex 


with the fact that the 
c 


pl 


ining Co.’s plant 


1 
tended with the installation of addi 


control of 
have been the 


tional looms under the 


\mory, 


chief 


Browne & Co 
topics of discussion in mill 
circles during the last few days. 

For the time being, Nashawena 
reflected the atti- 


the public by 


stock prices have 
tude of 


points 


easing off } 


since the proposed change 


1 


was rumored, and shares have sold 
after 
high as 122 just prior to reports of 
the transfer. Nashawena stock has 
paid 8% for the last 4 


as low as 118! realizing as 


years, or 


equivalent to the 16% rate in effect 
for 2 vears prior to the stock divi 
dend. 

Dartmouth common. strengthened, 
and sales of the stock at 145 repre- 
sent a gain over previous transactions. 
The bid price OI 142 18 an a Ivance 
of 4 points for the week, while 
recently offerings of 147 have 
since been withdrawn from the list. 
Gosnold common and Gosnold pre 
ferred have also shown a= stronget 
tone, the preferred selling at around 
70, and sales of the common stock 


at 54 and 55 Booth common has 


(123) 123 





1 7 4 
1 quite a little inquiry, ar es 
it 127 and 129 show a slight gain 
price tor the stock. 


Wamsutta eased off one point for 
an asking price of 82, 

Potomska changed 
hands at both 83 and 84, with more 


shares offered at 85, Whitman finding 


the week with 


selling at Str. 


a ready market at 93 following 
; 


sales at 95, at which price more stock 


is available. Quissett common sold 


at 142'4, though most of the stock 
now offered is held for 145. Acush- 
net changed hands at 74 and 75, with 


more stock sought at 73. Soule is 
bid arounl 180, but this offer fails to 
bring out 


haven common and preferred show 


any shares for sale. Fait 


signs of still further weakening, but 


Sharp common and preferred hold 


heir own. 


Continued Recession 
GASTONIA, N. C 
114.72 


reduced by $1.12 per 


The average in 


bid price ot for the week be 


fore last was 


share last week, the average for the 
25 active stocks 
Dickson & Co., 
The 


down St to SO per share, 


as released by RS 
standing at 113.60 
marked 
\rt Cloth, 


Globe, Hamrick, Mansfield, Marlboro, 


following stocks were 


Mooresville, National, Ranlo Mifg., 
Riverside, Rowan, Winget, and Jen- 
nings Despite the averave decline of 


$1.12 per share in bid price, there was 


considerably more activity shown in 
the market than during the previous 
~} 
( 


week which resulted in a decline of 


only 8 points. The lower prices at- 


tracted more buyers than has been no- 
ticed for several weeks. 


Mills Get Tax Refund 
Compromise Settlement in Fall 
River Abatement Case 
FALL Mass. 
corporations that 


RIVER, The 39 local 


textile sought an 
abatement of their city taxes for the 
I92I, 1922 and 1923, totaling 
have agreed to 


$1,088,342 in a compromise 


years 
about $3,000,000, 
accept 
settlement and the 
mittee on 


aldermanic com 


finance has recommended 
the payment of the latter sum. 

It was after a trial of the 
abatement petitions of the King Philip 
Mills and the Luther Mfg. Co., at 
cost in counsel fees to the city of well 


court 


upon $40,000 and in witness fees t 
the two mills of a like sum that Mayor 
lalbot suggested the engaging 
counsel that would prove satisfactory 
to both the city and the mills to take 
up the matter of a compromise sett}: 
\ttorney John \ 
was engaged and 
efforts that the 


settlement was agreed 


ment of the cases 
Cummings it W 
largely through his 
compromise 
upon. 

The city has already been aut! 


ized to float a loan of $1,000,000 
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Members American Society Landscape Architects 


K. S. DRAPER 


11 E 5th St., Charlotte, N.C. 101 Marietta Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 
ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
ing and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer & Water Developments 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr... Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway. New York 


WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged im the werk 
of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through the 
systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is sti equipped to render this service with the effectiveness resulting 
from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


Production — Costs — Sales 
Building Design — Valuations — Audits 
Financing 
PARK SQUARE 
BOSTON, 


BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS 





GEORGE C. BELL 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
420 Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Plans and specifications furnished for the construction and equipment of 


COTTON, YARN AND WEAVING MILLS 
MERCERIZING, BLEACHING AND DYE WORKS 


Old mills reorganized, extended and appraised. Mill village development. 
Water and sewage disposal systems. 
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Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Experi- 
enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 
for the textile mill. Our products cover prac- 
tically everything in the chemical line, where 
lead is used. 


JOHN F. ABERNETHY & CO., Inc. 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lead Lined Tanks, Lead 


Linings for Tanks, Vats, etc. 
Lead Coils, Lead Sleeves, 


Agitators. 
Lead ana Lead Lined Pipe 
and Fittings. Pure Tin 
Linings for Vessels of Every 
Character. 





FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers Founders Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Harris-Corliss Steam 
Engines, Geo. H. Corliss Engines. 


Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units 





Reliable Humidi 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Charlotte 
Georgia North Carolina 








‘ing Devices 


Boston 
Massachusetts 








DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, Nc. ! 
Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 








Federal Engineering Company 
Architectural Engineers | 


Design and Superintendence for 


Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
$18 Stephenson Building 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 











W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and RKe- 
tendence for Textile Mills, Industrial — on Mill properties. Power 
Plants and Kindred Structures. *lants of every description and Airec- 
tions for their economy of operation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Land Title Building 








| 











(rrier Fngineering @rporation 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





Air Conditioning | 


(MANUFACTURED WSRATHER) 


NEWARK. N. J. HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING | 
BOSTON. NEW YORK BurFato | WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Bulletins upon Request 


ACME GEAR CO., INC. 


70S WOOD ST., PHILA., PA. 


Gears for Motor Drives 


Cut Spinning Change Gears 
Gears for Silk Throwing Plants and Special Machinery 
PROMPT SERVICE 
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NR} 
owards meeting the refund and it is Everett ......+ssseeeeseeeeeeees 57 
: i. ‘ - PREP BIRGER 05s cavveccssecciecacs 167 
roposed to raise $167,000 in addi- Great Falls ............-00000: 16 ‘“ ae 
. . ami RAN cs ucciecive exis 86 ncorporate 
tion by direct taxation to pay the bal- Hamilton W oolen ake 
- F < - Hamilton MOE Si Gar as d-uilhia eae’ 39% f 
ince and costs of making the awards. ag sp sinsasiré Egos sagnas+s* 42 Importer oO 
on . ° : N. E. Southern, pfd............ 20 
[he basis of abatement on spindle [pswich, ¢ 25 M 4 H 
aASTS ave . OE, BOT. occ conasesccesncn 25 
valuation varies from 18 to 56c per nose ec ccccceescnece Bh TEXTILE C INERY 
Z of . = 4 y ASSOCIATOCS ....e eee eees wg 
nindie.. ING abatement 16 made to, Hagman 20. i46..-..0cecceceessas 122 
} . ¢ ° 6 BESRBOCRURCUES. . 2... cccccscceuss BOR 
1e Stafford Mills lor 1922 taxes nor Merrimack Ree bh ritr Ra ee 9814 
to the Charlton Mills for 1923 taxes Nashua Mfg. Co., com......-... 644 
: 7 : s EE 6 8.56. no 0sse 00 6oeee Kan 18614 
as no claims were made ot excessive I ee 14014 
wade : ace , smctamrac RS a cine. cb4.0:0' 10% cts oie" ence at a 
valuations in the e two instances, ee 1173, 
Petitions for abatement of 1924 Eiymouth Cordage corer ee 23 
. . Tremont & Suffolk. ............ 48 
taxes, filed by the mills, are to be yor Germans SENSE NES e oa 


withdrawn. 
As agreed upon the refunds to the 
several mills are as follows: 


Total Refund 
American Printing Co..... 

















Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 








$100,000 00 & Co.) Bid Asked 
American Thread Co.... 23,206 39 ; ; . 
a aaa : =e os cee American Linen Co......... eee 40 
ce ag nal el tate aaa ae eee isa 
Foster Spinning Co....... 7.624 69 ee a ee a ewe pat eet Pan ° 
PON EE Se sa asm enaies Nee fe ce pal lee 
King Philip Mills......... 33,682 74 eee ao es Sie EN 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.........- 33,778 26 joo Mille Bree ara race 2s <e -ae 
Luther Mfg. Co........... 18,458 06 | Sete Bien sos soe sesee ss" oe 
Pilgrim Mills ............ $5,404 460 eee ee ++ +--+ ++ can ome 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co.. 27,940 69 Cornell Mills ...........+.. — 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 46.585 99 Davis Mills ............... 85 oe 
Tecumseh Mills .......... 29" 8s Davol Mills .........+.4-. 40 50 
Connecticut Mills ........ 17, Flint RE al gliiciais4y ein oie «'ei0% er 92 
Cornell Mills ............ 13 ae eee nets TERE Re ve 70 
GUTOG BAG ics encce see 50,! ving ip Mills.......... ‘ coe /LIS 3 oy - SHEA 1G AC ' 
Granite Mills ............ 38 ‘ Laurel Lake Mills (com)... 5 15 M be gre LIS a . one a SI IEARING oe pat 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 40,496 350 a ye irae eaane ress qe ean Made in All idths Up to on Cut, Single or Double 
——_—) ROMMN MMEEMD S665. 0:69: o.00.0 80 25.624 24 Mechanics Mills ........... erate 55 
Statord Mills <.......... 19562 00 Merchants Mfg. Co......... ae ” ae : Sole Agent for 
Arkwright Mills Te hah fates 14,523 02 Reruns BOND ccc ects arate $ THEWLIS & CO., LTD., Huddersfield, England 
RORMOTG. BAG, COs. cccccnccs 27.479 91 Osborn } Sa ee een Oe ae Thewsha. Galblawe . 
forder City Mig. Co...... 40,569 14 Parker Mills, com.......... rr 15 (Succe one ba val The wlis, Se ers & = o.) 
Davol Mills .......... 16,050 35 Parker Mills (pfd)........ _ 50 Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, Etc. 
Laurel Lake Mills........ 17,463 00 Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... ee Ce eee a pis 
1 nian Cotton Mfg. Co.... 30.903 71 Poeasset Mfg. Co.......... 3 40 W. FEARNEHOUGH, LTD., Shefheld, England 
| at. rer 22,242 00 Sagamore Mfg. Co........... 190 ees Texti . y Parts. Spi ~do ades 
Wampanoag Mills ....... 26,252 00 Seaconnet Mills .......... een rest Textile Cutting Parts, Spirals, Ledger Blades, Ete. 
Mechanics Mills ........ TG Ge Ge. ONO: TRON i 6.6:6.:4:60 00.019: 010 a 50 
Weetamoe Mills ......... 15,614 54 Stalord MAG ..ccscvccecs aiid 50 : : 
, featauuet Mills... 17388 00 Stevens Mig. Co... 0... 288% 19-21-23 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Narragansett Mills ....... 18,976 64 Uni Cottem Mis. Co....... OS «ks 
(are MEMS, soos ccs occu: 3°507 37 Wabencan Sits ee" ae. ae Boston Office: 246 Summer St. 
American Linen Co....... 29,415 00 Weetamoe Mills ........... 40 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... 63.680 00 wa tatate 
OW GEE oo Ska ss wee ws 14,658 3 
Troy Cotton & Woolen.... 26 069 00 7 ‘ 
Ancona Company ........ 22,725 00 © 
Ancona Company ........ 2.725 New Bedford Quotations 
a re (Quotations furnished by Sanford @& 
——_—— SRRMINN  y 55.5954 oan es $1,088,342 04 Kelly.) 
Rowmplmet BUS 2 .cscsccsccass 7 
ee ee Beacon Mfg. Co., com........ 25 ; 7 
T : Beacon Mire. Co., pid......... re 100 
INc. New England Textile Stocks Booth’ mre. co.) com) 0... 115 r 
(Quotations based upon last sales at corn yg ie eee i shes <q ul 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock Butler Mfg. Co............... oa 
GO Exchange.) City Mfg. Co.........--.-+++- 9 105 
e Latest Prey. Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com....  V42_ .. oe 
JATIONS || San Bakes, Dareeee Hee. Ce, pid..... $ es irons 
| ee pa ‘ acs a fairhaven Mills, pfd......... 20 ; » t 4 - 
Ss ores ee n, pfd.......-. wee ist Fairhaven Mills, com......... ... 25 Cs Iroinia 
ie [DMEM i... oe a oe See... S&S oO 
ONS oan wkiadacm weebpeu ea ne 720 760 Gries Mfe Co ee she 100 
EEIOMOON oes sesso cnctecasne ces 91% 92 Hathe cae) Mic c irate 7 117! 
y Bates ..... Be Veen wore 214 = 208% aoe Mee Co peel Ba Tt aaa Ye ‘ ¢ ? + 
| sigelow-Hartford, pfd ........ 1050 «1043, il ce Mfg. Co. fd ae “oo : A ( pf 4 () OOO | l [ 
RN ecga rein gaara suse es 185% ... oe 154 j ALY O e ° OPULtLatton 
| PRC Sica ce when's beats se baon 115 110 Mi oe is Sap oases Ge cad = / e 
WOE oie cegnskockescnss ok 2 a 418 
PRUNE PREED® c.c.e wo cen cu sss eaeie's 210 220 
cE, WIS. || N. B. Cotton Mills, com..... 100 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. N. B. Cotton Mills. pfd...112 971% 102% Without a Single Textile or Needle Industry 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... m0 nt oO a. sie ? e or lveedte str 
satiate : . . a 
—= on i . ‘ Pemaquid Milla ........cc0s% ; 26 
| NOTIC E ; OF EXPIRATION OF PART- laa | MR cre 4 450 
| ership The co-partnership of Clarence [Potomska Mills ........ Ea so Qn . : ° 
L. Collins & Co. dry goods commission Quissett Mills, com....... .. ITY 142% Several hundred women and girls available for manu- 
and Re- || ‘rchants, of 27 Thomas Street, New York cen take Oe eer shaso* so ae facturing purposes. The Chamber of Commerce guarantecs 
Power ity, consisting of Arthur Sylvester, Will- Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd......... 55 - re to secure this help. 
and Airec- || iam T. Ketcham and William H. Dempsey, ee < wn 
operation. || eneral partners, and the estate of Clar- Taber Mills ............-+--- 1m) . ot > ‘ > 
eae — es EN MR oss. an oe me An unlimited amount of Electric Power and fuel at a 
ce L. Collins, special partner, expired (hitmen Milin on ‘ : : 3 
by limitation, June 30th, 1925. peas Raa sarees cost comparable with any in the United States. 
PARTNERSHIP NOTICE Arthur = Syl- Scott & Williams. Inc.. New York 
ster and William T. Ketcham have f So: ee 5 ket cea a eae. by Climatic Conditions Excellent 
formed a_ partnership to continue’ the manutacturers of knitting machinery, > . , . : 
isiness of Clarence L. Collins & Co., have cancelled 2,720 shares second Improved Roads un Eve ry Direction 








der the firm name of Sylvester & 


- 


.etcham, at the above address. 
July Ist, 1925. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





[he Pilgrim Mills have declared a 
iarterly dividend of $2.00 per share 
payable June 30th, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business, June 


27th, 1925. 


ee 


preferred stock, $100 par, purchased 
in accordance with sinking fund pro- 
vision, reducing its capital to $3,000,- 
000, divided into 10,000 shares per- 
ferred and 20,000 shares common 
stock, both with a par value of $1oo. 


ArBANY, N. Y. The Excelsior Tex- 
tile Corp., capitalized at $25,000, is a 
grader of all kinds of reworked tex- 
tile stocks. Willis G. Barnet is presi- 
dent and Frank G. Coburn, treasurer. 


Vodern Homes, Schools and Churches 


City Manager Form of Government 


The Clarksburg Chamber of Commerce invites inquiries 


from manufacturers desiring to expand or who contemplate 


changing their present location. 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM& CO. 


GOTTON YARNS 


WeEaviING AND KAnitTING 
Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





JOHNSTON MILLS (0. 


“Direct to Consumer’”’ 


Cotton Yarns 


SUPER-CARDED :— 
Roberta Mfg. Co., 10/1 to 18/1 cones have no superior 


in knittiing and finishing qualities. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 26/1 to 30/1, and Ethel Cotton Mills, 
16/1 to 22/1, cones are admirably suited to the knitting test 
of underwear machines. 


Norcott Mills Co., single and ply, 20s to 40s, make 
fabrics closely akin in finish and durability to combed goods. 


COMBED :— 


Johnston Mfg. Co., 8s to 22s single and ply, long rec- 
ognized as a standard of uniformity, evenness and ex- 
cellence in its knitting qualities for hosiery. 


Monroe Mills Co., 26s to 34s, single and ply, for the 
knitting, mercerizing and weaving trade. A consistently 
good product carrying with its sale guaranteed satisfaction. 


MERCERIZED :— 


Spinners Processing Co., Mercerized, gassed, bleached, 
dyed yarns in all counts, which for lustre, quality of work- 
manship and knitting qualities leave nothing to be desired. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryoa St. 


BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 


DEPENDABLE 
COTTON YARNS 


Product of 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Many world-famed knitted and 
woven fabrics are made in whole 
or in part of Flint fine yarns. At 
this plant we spin combed 30s 


to 80s, single and ply, suitable 
for knitting, weaving, lace and 
converting purposes. 

Quotations and samples promptly 
submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


SINGLE 


ast, 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


FORREST BROTHERS GLOUCESTER, NJ. 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Phila. 





COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. 0. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Yarn Sales Await 
Gov t Crop Report 


Conditions Slightly Better, but 
Uncertainty Still Important 
Factor in Situation 
New York.—The yarn market is in 
a state of suspended animation. This 
is written the day before the issuance 
of the Government report on size of 
the crop and at this time buyers are 
using the imminence of this publica- 
tion as an excuse for holding off. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many 
feel the likelihood of a bullish report 
they are willing to wait in the hope 
that the figures may be such as to 
create a bearish influence upon yarns. 
The possibility of a decided upturn 
to prices, should the Government in- 
dicate something under 13,000,000 
bales, is generally admitted and almost 
as generally deprecated. If the yarn 
market were at a low level such move- 
ment might not interfere with busi- 
ness and on the other hand might 
cause a decided interest in yarn for 
the future. With the level compara- 
tively high an advance of any moment 
is likely to drive buyers further out 
of the market than they are today. 
Of course all this is conjecture and 
by the time this is printed the report 
and its effects will be 

known. 


generally 


Market Generally Better 
A slight degree of improvement has 

been noted within the last week or 
two, especially as far as the attitude 
of buyers is concerned. The latter 
admit it is not as easy to deal with the 
seller as it was several weeks ago. 
The remark of a prominent knitter is 
significant in this connection. He 
said, “I know that the figure at which 
| am attempting to buy means a short 
sale on the part of the seller or 
throwing overboard at a loss stock 
which he may have on hand, but at the 
same time I am hopeful that I shall be 
able to find someone who is willing 
to do either one of these things.” 
There is no doubt that irregularities 
still exist in quotations but the selling 
market is nearer the figures of the 
spinner than it has been of late. It 
is not possible to record any marked 
‘hanges in price but those that are 
made in the appended list are in the 
lirection of higher levels, though the 
Iteration is fractional. 

Buyers’ Business Sluggish 

It is only natural that the yarn con- 

sumer should adopt a conservative 
olicy. With the majority of trades 
is impossible to keep machinery in 
ull operation or anything near it. 
Naturally, therefore, the yarn user is 
it at all keen about adding to his 
ommitments under the circumstances. 
‘hat he buys is practically confined 
) current needs for filling in odd lots 

(Continued on page 131) 
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YARN MARKETS 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business July 1) 





Spot Cotton July 1, 1925—24.70c; July 1, 1924—30.90c. 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) 
SEA aie ag insta tata ghee ie 39% 20s .... i ois ee 39 
ree is Prelate oe Biratelsies 41 
RE CC ee — —s37 ee St al ‘ 42 
cites Cava eleiue oe sa, a —43 
Sah ta asia abs ott seh ic Rc al — —38 MN ices o4 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
36% 268-2 .. 43 —43% 
37 30s-2 45 
371%4—38 368-2 — —d3 
38 381 40s-2 . ; 5314—94 
38lo—39 40s-2 H igh breakage ..o1 —d8 
39 10 50s-2 ... .— —65 
421%, 13 
Single Warps 
37 24s — 42 
38 %s8 .. - 43 
384 30s ~ 44 
39 40s 12... 54 55 
391, 
Two-Ply Warps 
37 | 248-2 —43 
371% 2bs-2 1314—44 
38 308-2... 45 
38 381% 40s-2 ordinary........... — —é4 
39 DOSE. BO0D 6. secs aces tees 66 
7 . 5 ae —40 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 34c.; white, 36¢ 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
3614 22s 1) —41 
— | iT 22s (silver and Jaeger) —43 
37% 24s +] $2 
38 ee : 12 43 
38% 30s tving in. . —44 
—39 30s extra quality 5 ih 
3914—40 40s ‘ — a4 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
.55 57 50s-2 77 t4—80 
60 (1 60s-2 85 90 
66 68 70s-2 95 1 05 
68 70) S0s-2 E 10-3 16 
Singles 
: 16 30s a7 59 
16) 17 38s 7 69 
17 18 10s 68 70 
48 19 ee ce eeeee 18 —8O 
9 a0 60s SO aT) 
D1 a3 70s ... 96 —1 00 
o4 ob 80s . ; 1 12—1 17 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
ta 75 50s-2 a0 4 
76 78 60s-2 . 9S 1 03 
7 81 TOs-2 1 12—1 17 
83 86 S0s-2 1 30 : Se 
SO RO 
Peeler— (Super Quality ) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
40 —42 50 —52 28 ........45 —47 58 —60 
41 43 51 —)h3 30s 48 50 60 65 
41144—48 52 54 36s. 54 56 68 70 
42 —44 53 DD 40s 58 60 TO. nag 
421,44 54 56 50s 82 —88 
44 —46 56 58 60s 92 —98 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
63 65 403-2 76 8] 
65 67 50s-2 .82 —87 
66 —68 60s-2 90 9 
.67 —f9 70s-2 1 00—1 10 
E 73 75 80s-2 1 15—1 20 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2. 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
71 42 73° —78 Nominal Nominal 
724%4,—74 75 —8s0 Nominal Nominal 
75 —T7% 80 85 Nominal Nominal 
80 —821%4 8 —90 Nominal Nominal 
85 87144 90 95 Nominal] Nominal 
wn - 9214 95 1 00 Nominal Nominal 
OD 97144 1 05—1 00 Nominal Nominal 
eee Cr ere _ nts top 2 00O—2 70 


2 40—2 70 








Prices Firmer: 
Less Aetiv ity 


Good Volume Booked During 
June—Spinners’ Quotations 
Higher—Combed Rises 
PHILADELPHIA.—Although interest 
displayed by manufacturers has been 
less active this week many dealers re- 
port a fair amount of business placed 
with prices slightly firmer than here- 
totore. Buyers who have been taking 
yarn steadily during the month have, 
in several instances, withdrawn tem- 
porarily while waiting for the crop 
report which was issued this week. 
Dealers and spinners, however, are 
generally well pleased with the volume 
of orders booked during June, many 
stating the total was considerably 
larger than in the corresponding 
Che third week 
of June was active with the last at 
approximately the same level or lar- 


month a year ago. 


ger while a slightly smaller total has 


been received during the current 


week. Cotton has been steady during 
most of this time and the margin 
between cotton and yarn selling prices 
in this market has been growing 
smaller, until the last few days of the 
month. 


Short Selling 


There has been considerable specu- 
lation in trading during the entire 
month, manutacturers offering several 
cents under the market level and cer- 
tain spinners have taken such offers 
with the intention of buying cotton 
in the fall at prices which will allow 
them a profit even at the low figures 
at which this business was _ booked. 
This condition has been apparent 
both in weaving and knitting qualities, 
sales of 20s-2 warps being reported in 
large amounts two weeks ago as low 
as 37/42¢. which is based on the 
assumption the dealer or spinner will 
be able to buy much cheaper within 
the next few months. It should be 
noted, however, such sales have been 
made more frequently by dealers than 
by spinners, although many of the 
latter have been willing to speculate 
on this basis. Last week one spinner 
is said to have taken more than 600,- 
000 Ibs. of double carded business 
from up-state knitters on a basis of 
43c. for 30s which is based on 18c. 
or 20c. cotton beforé time of delivery, 
the transaction being more in the 
nature of a gamble both for buyers 
and sellers. 

\lthough spinners have not raised 
their prices to any important degree 
this week, prices are stronger and it 
is no longer possible for manufac- 
turers to buy at low figures named 
earlier in June. For example, lowest 
priced sales of 20s-2 warps noted this 
week were at 39c. which represents 
an increase of at least a cent over 


two weeks ago. Dealers state it is 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


James Building Adams-Franklin Building 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHICAGO 
Westaway Buildi 
READING, Pa. estaway Building 


MILLS 
CHESTER, PA. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 





MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., July 1 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Yarns from American cotton are dull. Short time 
equal to a stoppage of one day per week is not considered 
sufficient to prevent over-production. Egyptian yarns are slow 
and more producers compelled to limit output. 
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vecoming difficult for them to locate 
spinners willing to sell this number 
at 40c, the majority now asking 4Ic 
to 43c, depending upon the grade de- 
sired while 45 to 46c is asked for 
30s-2 warps of standard description, 
sales being made at one cent less. 
Largest demand for weaving yarns 
has come from electrical concerns who 
have placed large orders for 20s-2, 
26/2 and 30s-2 tinged and _ waste. 
lhis interest has continued during the 
present week, one dealer stating he 
lost a 50,000 Ib. order for 30s-2 
tinged tubes by quoting 43c, the busi- 
ness being placed at 4234c. 
Knitting Demand Good 
Carded knitting yarns are firmer, 
many spinners quoting 37c or 38c for 
10s cones, with slightly poorer quali- 
ties being offered at one cent less. 
Spinners, however, are well situated 
in regard to business in hand and are 
not inclined to cut prices unless an 
especially large inquiry is received. 
Sales to up-state knitters have been 
made as low as 36c for 16s although 
dealers state it is no longer possible 
to offer such figures. There has been 
a good demand for 26s cones for im- 
mediate delivery, coming from light- 
weight underwear mills wishing to 
fill duplicate orders. They usually 
specify yarn to be delivered by ex- 
press. This business has been placed 
at average price of 42c. Demand for 
double carded for fall delivery has 
been less active as large orders have 
already been placed and spinners are 
no longer willing to take orders at 
43c. They are now asking 45c to 46c 
and find manufacturers more con- 
servative in their purchases. 
Combed Grades Higher 
Interest in two-ply combed yarns 
continues fair to good, mercerizers 
and weavers both displaying interest. 
Prices are unchanged, in most in- 
stances, although considerably firmer 
than last week with greatest improve- 
ment being in finer counts. Quota- 
tions of 50s-2 have been raised from 
76c to 77%4c for mercerizing twist; 
0S-2 are quoted at 85c to 90c com- 
paring with 82c to 86c asked a week 
go and while no large amount of 
business has been placed at 85c for 
6os-2 there are few spinners willing 
to consider any less although mercer- 
‘ers state it is impossible for them to 
‘ll at their former prices and pay 
iore for gray yarns. Many of the 
itter have raised their prices during 
e week three to four cents on mer- 
rized qualities. Single combed 
itting yarns have been quiet, sales 
30s being made at 57c. Mercer- 
ers have booked a large volume of 
ar-by delivery business during June 
t prices ranging from 90c to $1.00 


for 60s-2, depending on the need for 
business and quality. With this in 
hand they have now raised their prices 
to a basis of ggyc for 60s-2. 


Prices Firmer 





Due to Curtailment, Better De- 
mand and Higher Cotton 
Boston.— It is difficult to say 
whether the continued advance in raw 
cotton prices, curtailment of produc- 
tion, or the existence of a consider- 
able volume of uncovered short sales 
are chiefly responsible for the im- 
proved demand and firmer prices for 
medium and coarse count carded cot 
ton yarns, and it is probable that all 
three factors plus the poorly covered 
position of many yarn users have 
helped to work this part of the market 
into a better position than it has oc- 
cupied at any time since last March. 
There has been no marked increase in 
the volume of sales because many of 
the offers were I or 2c below spin 
ners’ minimum selling prices; for 
much the same reason there have been 
only moderate advances in quotations, 
but the advance in asking prices aver- 
ages fully a cent a pound. Demand 
for combed yarns has also shown a 
considerable improvement, although 
keenness of competition between 
northern and southern spinners has 
kept prices nominal and unchanged; 
the feature of this part of the market 
has been the willingness of certain 
eastern spinners to accept business at 
cost or less than cost despite the scar- 
city and relatively high price of pre 

mium cottons. 

Neither yarn users nor spinners 
have in all cases given up hope of 
being able to buy cotton at or near 
20c sometime this season, but they are 
commencing to realize that cotton has 
advanced an average of 2'%c within 
the last two months, and that on a de 
mand and supply basis yarns are now 
in a stronger position than they were 
early in May. Buyers are also com- 
mencing to realize that curtailment of 
production is no longer a rumor but 
a fact, and that, although there is no 
real scarcity of yarn, there are no 
stock accumulations of consequence, 
and that they must place advance 
orders to be sure of having the yarn 
when they need it. 

No one is able to estimate the vol- 
ume of uncovered short sales made 
during May and June, but they are a 
factor of strength under present con- 
ditions that cannot be overlooked. If 
sales on a basis of 37c for 20s-2 ply 
warps and 35c for Ios frame spun 
cones were as large as reported by 
buyers then such short selling will 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc: 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 













VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 











ROBERT |. BURNS, President JOHN T. PARR, Treasurer 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 


Knitting COTTON Domestic 
Weaving ¥ ARN S I waned 


United States Representatives 


HARWOOD CASH cco cep, Mariner & Merchant Bldg. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. PHILADELPHIA 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 20s Extra Carded 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
ig) es 


180-162 SOUTH WATER ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
Pfingst Bros., 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg., 913 James Building ; 
308 Chestnut St. George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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PRISCILLA * 
SPINNING|CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


W.T. Love. Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S.A. Robinson, Treas 




















The Secret 


ften a man envies the product of his 
competitor, regretting that he wished he 
could * produce a product like that.” 
The quality is often attributed to expert 
workmen or special machinery. But in 
most cases the real secret of the quality 
: is simply the use of a better quality yarn. 
34s to 48s Combed Peelers ee ee ee 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
one to four plies 
For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 
upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. 


Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


The importance of the yarn used is so 
obvious that it is often neglected. Machines 
and men are important — but try Quissett 
Yarns and you will have others envving 
you. 


a 
oo ae : 





Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides, 
Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill-New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent 
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prove a very important factor, 
there has never been a time 
these sales were reported when 


for 


since 


any 


considerable volume of yarns could 


have been bought at these prices 


Today the minimum price for a 
good white 20s-2 ply warp is 40 to 
40¥%2c and for a tinged yarn 39 to 
39%c; the minimum for a good white 
10s frame spun cone is 37c and for 
ordinary tinged yarn not less than 
36c. Offers for considerable quanti- 
ties of yarn of these and other counts 
on a basis about a cent lower have 
been turned down in almost every 


instance. 
Sales of combed peeler yarns 


dur- 


ing the last two weeks have been of 
a considerable volume, and the most 
notable feature of these transactions 
has been the directly competitive 
prices quoted by certain eastern spin- 
ners; several good sized sales of mer- 
cerizing warps and collar yarns are 
reported to have been accepted on a 
basis of 82'%c for 58s-2 and 60s-2 


warps by both eastern and southern 


spinners. 


Leading southern spinners 


are quoting the same yarns at 85 to 
86c for high grades, and most eastern 
spinners quote a basis of 90 to 95c 


for super quality. 


Soth eastern and 


southern spinners also have accepted 
business for single combed yarns on 
a basis of around 47c for 18s cones, 
whereas leading southern’ spinners 


want 48 to 50c for high grades, 


eastern spinners ask 53 to 55c. 


and 
The 


only plausible explanation for this pe- 
culiar situation is that certain spin- 
ners are willing to take business at 
any price to the extent of current sup- 
plies of cotton, with the hope that 
they may be able to cover losses thus 
incurred through favorable purchases 


of new crop staple cotton. 


Chicago Seeks Yarns 


Demand 
wear Mills are Buyers 


Better 


Chicago.— The demand for 


the concerns Which have been 


ing, have found it necessary to come 
t Most of the large 


into the market. 


Noted —Under- 


yarns 
as continued during the week and 


Wait- 


manufacturers are covering for a few 


months and some are even purchas- 


ing further ahead. 
Underwear manufacturers 


report 


that there is an excellent demand at 


present, and most of these concerns 
ive had a bigger fall business than 


last year. 


Yarns may still be purchased at at- 
ractive levels with 1os-1 carded cones 
t 36c and 22s-1 at 4oc.. The market 
on 20s-2 tubes, white, is around 4Ic 
56c. 
here have been good orders on &s 
arp twist, tinged, placed at 35c, with 
hi 38c, depending on 


vith 20s-2 at 45c and 40s-2 a 


hite at 36'%c to 
e quality. 


Southern Yarn Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The 


Yarn Spinners Association 
ist week says in part: 





cotton 
yarn market bulletin of the Southern 
issued 
The varn 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


market remains quiet with prices at 
about the same level as a week ago. 
Some advances are noted in scattered 
numbers of carded yarn. Demand is 
slack, and purchases small and 
scattered. Actual spinnable cotton is 
increasingly hard to secure, and at 
a material advance over New York 
spots quotations. Curtailment is in- 
creasingly in evidence, although some 
spinners seem still willing to accept 
business at the prevailing low level 
of prices. The spinners of Lancashire 
are now experiencing difficulty in 
maintaining their schedule of 35 
hours per week. . Fear is expressed 
that mills spinning American cotton 
will increase their working hours 
beyond their organized short time 
schedule; thereby increasing their 
production. and at the same time 
lowering prices in order to dispose of 
their accumulations. The American 
spinner is confronted with an identi- 
cal condition — prices below replace- 
ment costs, raw material at a high 
level, and slack demand. An ac- 
cumulation of stock, in view of the 
unsettled market conditions, would be 
disorganizing, 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 127) 
of special counts. This is particularly 
true of the underwear trade. The 
majority of underwear knitters claim 
that their buyers are demanding a cut 
in prices when the new season opens 
and that there is no incentive, if it is 
necessary to meet these demands, to 
buy yarn on the present day’s basis. 
In fact they feel that to do this means 
an absence of profit if not an actual 
loss on their product. Of course the 
situation may improve after the open- 
ing takes place dependent upon the 
buyers’ reception of new season’s 
In the meantime the clement 
of uncertainty bulks large in the mind 
of the knitter and he is not taking any 
chances on the future that he can 
avoid. 


prices. 


Effect of Curtailment 

So far the program of curtailment, 
while admitted to be salutary, has not 
had any particular influence upon the 
statistical condition of yarn. It is 
true that in certain numbers that are 
in demand dealers are finding more or 
less difficulty in securing shipments 
from the mill. The consumer how- 
ever is not complaining very bitterly 
about any delays that may occur and 
usually finds he is able to obtain any- 
thing for prompt delivery out of stock. 
It is not admitted that dealers have 
any surplus of yarn on hand but at 
the same time contracts made during 
the last month or two have been of 
sufficient volume to guarantee ability 
to ship as the buyer wants the varn. 
In certain cases it has been necessary 
to buy from competitors in order to 
meet customers’ requirements and in 
other instances manufacturers have 
bought from neighboring mills 
enough to carry them along for the 
time being. As a matter of fact the 
presence of yarn in the hands of 





Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 





Quality: 
tial factor in 





Quality: 


The one essen- 
which we 
have striven to excel. 


That finished 


product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use of 
high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 


Cannon Yarns 


THE 


STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


NNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 
Chattanooga 


Boston 


Utica, N. Y. 
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Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 


RIZING 


HNN ARAM SSA AW 
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McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. ; : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Conn 
New Hampshire, M 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





AMBER Se TR 


HUMOR 
“A 
DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 
J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 
American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
WILLIAM BEATTY R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE, 


DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
BUFFALO MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 
18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Knitting and Weaving. 


O. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np numszns 


e 


3us Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


manufacturers has been one of the 
nfluences in preventing regularity of 
prices. The consumer has known t een 
that he could find what he wanted Materials not Sold at a Profit— 
rom a neighboring manufacturer Big Packers Carry Bag 
ind usually at figures that could not Boston.—The cotton waste market 
be met in the open market. There- shows no improvement. It will re 
tore, this demand upon the dealer has quire some fundamental change to lift 
not been as insistent as might have this market out of the rut. Until a 
been the case had the surplus in manu- clearer view 
facturers’ hands not been available. prospects 
Reports from certain sources indi- 
cate that the month of June has not 
been entirely disappointing as far as 
the volume of business is concerned. 
One important house claimed this 
week that its volume of business for 
the month was in excess of May and 


Unsatisfactory Waste Market 


A 
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is obtained of cotton 
for this season wastes are 


likely to muddle along in rather an 
unsatisfactory manner. The market 
is on a dead center. Deliveries of 
wastes are being made on contract 
and orders are passing for limited 
quantities; but in the market itself 
there is no snap. 


Years of experience and study of trade requirements at your disposal. 
No higher prices. 


Weavinge-COTTON YARNS-—knitting 


largely ahead of June of last year. 


International Style Exhibit 
(Continued from page 121) 


handled conservatively. One out- 
standing note was the working up of 
fabric in reverse treatments and in 
manipulations offered in interesting 
d_partures from the severely tailored 


The situation in wastes seems none 
too good. Business is very spotty 
and values are hard to maintain. 
Present consumption of mill wastes 
has been curtailed very considerably 
and many southern mills have adopted 
a hand to mouth policy according to 
a leading exchange member who re 
cently returned from the South where 
he has a number of consuming clients. 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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styles, yet within practical regulations. The market is irregular with weak GATE Manufacturers of 
Some of the most attractive models spots. The only thing waste traders CITY Superior Quality 
came under the head of the coat-dress are agreed upon is the practical im COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


for early fall, a black broadcloth by possibility of doing any profitable 











Drecoll, with facings of white silk, 
being especially notable for its cir- 
cular flare set in by sun-burst points. 
\ coat of gray-blue napped fabric 
introduced a border of self-fabric 
worked up in small squares in an in- 
tricate styling with pleasing effect. 
Other means whereby self-fabric de- 
tails were apphed as the sole trim- 
ming, included tiny slashed borders 
set on in rows and mitred revers 
fabric strips. 

The fashion revue was directed by 
\. Mayer, known to the trade as 
Mayer “Chic.” The list of box- 
holders included Henri Bendel, Bruck- 
Weiss, Botany Worsted Mills, Gar- 
field Mills and many _ representative 
names from society, the Army and 
Navy, well known Fifth Avenue 
firms and those prominent in the gar- 
nent industry. 

Among the American exhibits 
Mayer Chic’s American beauty velvet 
evening wrap, showing a_ hand-em- 
bossed gold border was a_ striking 
contribution, as was Marion Stehlik’s 
orange kashka in ombré treatment. 
Reps, wool velours, broadcloths and 
‘bordered novelties were also con- 
picious, 

One of the most striking exhibits 

the evening was the section de- 

ted to children’s wear, the Petits- 
rim creations from Vienna. These 
embodied unusual embroideries, 
rawn-work and delicate hand made 
tails in pastel colorings. 

\mong the fabric houses which 

ntributed to the style promotion 
ere Bianchini-Ferrier, silks; Botany 

\orsted Mills, coatings, suitings and 

ess fabrics; Compton-Richmond, 
elveteens; Deering, Milliken & Co., 

tings; Garfield Mills, coatings and 
emble materials and numbers from 

Mallinson collection of Rodier 
TICs. 


: : We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
business either among themselves or MILLS 


with consumers. High contract 
prices were made at the beginning of 
the vear and about all the stuff arriv 
ing shows the receivers a paper loss 
which would become actual if sales 
were made. Such is the apathy mani 
tested by mill consumers and even if 
concessions involving a considerable 
loss to the seller were made there is 
little reason to suppose that stocks 
would move out in volume. 

Prices are distinctly nominal. They 
are weak all along the line. The 
average dealer is doing practically no 
business. The few firms that sell on 
a commission basis can of course 
make their own price in putting over 
a sale and they usually do. The hig 
packers are carrying the bag and spin- 
nable wastes are billed in on high 
contract prices, every pound of which 
arriving carries prospective loss. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ...... wee-- 21%—22e 
POGIOE Ble 6 5 00.8 68 oats 20 2016¢ 
Egyptian comber .... ~. 20%—21¢ 
Choice willowed fly....... 10%—11 We. 
Choice willowed picker..... 814— 9c. 
Sak. strips cas bene 4 oe one P44 
Linters (mill run)....... ; 5 6c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 15%4—16 
Pane White COP ....---secs 1 17 4c. 


Cotton Waste Notes 





The Merrimac Utilization Com- 
pany, with offices at 99 Chauncy 
Street, is moving into more commo- 
dious premises at 99 Bedford Street. 
This will make the fourth cotton 
waste concern quartered on the fourth 
floor in this building. 

*x * ~ 

The United Waste Company of 
Troy, N. Y., have opened an office 
at 176 Federal Street, with William 
L. Kerr as their representative. 





52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. 





217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. | 











LU WOL 


COMPANY 






TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 











THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, ie | 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 















National City Building, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg. © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


SPECIAL PROCESS 









AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General ‘Office: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 






























Spinners and 
Mercerizers 
of 
High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


C. M. PLOWMAN 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAROLD W. O”’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G: C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY | 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service | 
| 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlinet 


on St., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 














Ww 





M. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


| 








| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. wiNospe, Locks, cons. | 


Manufacturers 
MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Siiciae™ saat 
In Knit Goods and Woven ‘Feketes 
NOVELTY YARNS Spirits "in"*'Corton COTTON WARPS Spoois “and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS .White, Colors, Bleached { 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps | 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ee Woolen a WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 





THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING Co. | 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 


164 LIBERTY AVE. Phone: | 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. UNION 6001 || 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anno NARROW FABRICS | 


WEIMAR BROTHERS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton Trade Nervous 
Over Crop Outlook 


Qwing to Drouth in Southwest 
and Boll Weevil in East— 
Pre-Report Indications 
Between the tendency to reduced 
estimates of the crop, indication and 
continuance of drouthy weather in 
e Southwest, realizing was well 
ough absorbed to give the cotton 
market a very steady undertone in 
vivance of the government report. 
iere Was a feeling in some quarters 
it the advance from 21.55 at the 
low point of last week to 24.17 the 
high point reached at the beginning 
ot this week, had been sufficient to 
discount the apparent reduction of 
bout half a million bales in ideas of 
crop prospects at the end of June. 
{his theory naturally promoted 
profit-taking, but it was absorbed on 
comparatively 


reactions, 
although fresh buying was probably 
held in check by the approach of the 
week-end holiday and uncertainty of 
weather conditions before the reopen- 
ing of the market on Monday morn- 
ing. There were reports of showers 

lexas on Wednesday which caused 
some little irregularity but the pre- 
cipitation was hardly sufficient to 
eleve droughty conditions in that 
iarter and the trade seemed to be 


moderate 


preparing to receive the government 
report at about the 24-cent level for 
October 






contracts, 

[he private crop reports which 

receded the government’s statement 
end-June prospects, retlected the 

routh situation in the Southwest and 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 


Closed For Week Closed 
Jyne 25 High Low July 1 Chge 
J . 24.17 23 : 





PULV  eeeee + os 
RUG: 450m 24.15 + OFF 
DEP. weose 24.25 + 77 
u 24.17 t+ 6s 
ORs surena - + 0) 
Ih 24.25 + 36 
J 23.70 + 3 
Fel or + 54 
M \ 24.00 t+ o4 
UTES nc een joa »> 
M aie 24.22 aT 
*Nominal 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
N York N Orleans L’pool 
I June 26... “24 40 25..We, 15.55d. 
S June 27... 24.60c.  24.00¢. 13.88d. 
\ June 29... 24.800. 24.15e. 13.864. 
I June 30.. 24.80¢. 24.00e. 13.93d. 
W , suly i... 24.70¢ 24.000, 13.91d. 
ihurs., July 2.. 23.80c. 22.90c. 3.78d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 





Prices This Last 

July 1 week year 
AIVEGLON.ccccsrcee Sane 3, 38,712 
N Orle Re 24.00 87,97 70 93,487 
M wes sae ee 24.00 1,369 1,437 
s ing th eeiune noo: Ea 10,489 33,981 
( SO. Seawdan ene. (adnate 7,046 14,242 
\ SRUMEOM oc ccc. saan 11,238 2,821 
N IE ssaxcseuccss ShGe 200m “Saeee 
i See om 25.00 1,400 
A ONE ete EES Oe 24.94 14,007 
Memphig ...000060- 24.25 36,609 
re 24.25 4,455 
I ea 24.60 46.676 





Lit:le Rock ..... .. 25.12 2,602 5,680 


TEXTILE 


COTTON MARKETS 


the reduction in the government’s par 
values published during the previous 
week. In all something like 20 of 
these reports were issued with the 
condition figures ranging all the way 
from 69.2 up to 75.5% of normal. 
Estimates of the acreage range from 
about 42,819,000 up to 45,592,000 
acres and figures on the indicated 
crop from 12,604,000 up to 14,600,000 
bales. The maximum of these esti- 
mates, however, was based on a par 
value of 208 pounds to the acre and 
the highest estimate based on the new 
government's pars was 
bales. 


13,900,000 
On the average these reports 
pointed to an acreage of 44,797,000, 
a condition of 73.6 and a crop indi- 
cation of 13,534,000 bales. 

A falling off in the condition of 
the crop during June is quite an un- 
usual occurrence. As a _ rule, the 
crop’s condition improves between the 
May 25th and June 25th reports, and 
the ten-year average condition for 
June 25th is 74. The ten-year aver- 
age yield of cotton per acre has been 
154 lbs., but owing to the reduction | 
in the par values, a condition of 74 
on June 25th this year, would point a 
yield about 10 Ibs. below that figure. 
In view oi this, some in the trade are 
wondering whether the 
made in pars for prospective boll 
weevil damage or other adverse fac 
tors, has not been fully sufficient to 
discount both the boll weevil threat 
in the East and the deficiency of rain- 
fall in the Southwest. 
the trade is rather inclined to accept 
an end-June crop indication as likely 
to prove the maximum of the season. 


allowance 


Ordinarily, 


Wednesday’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the coun- 
try are given below, with the usual 
comparisons : 


June July Last 

Market 24 1 Change yea Sa 
Galveston ... 24.50 24.90 r.4 
New Orleans 23.40 24.00 + 60 29 
Mobile 23.80 24.00 +- 20) ; 
Savannah 24.26 4.53 2 2 
Norfolk ....... 24.50 24.88 1 
New York 24.20 24.70 
Augusta Jay 24.44 24.94 
Memphis 24.26 24.2 
St, Leeiss..... 24. 04 24.2 
Houston ...... 24.25 24.60 
ROE ciseenves 24.00 24.60 


Liverpool, 13.9id 
_ The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 


grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 





Bs odo niaiee .90t 1.00 88t 1.00f 1.01f 

eS ee .75t 75t 63+ 75t 77t 

> Riga ‘63t «50t .88t 50t 55t 

chained 38t 25t) 25t | B8t BAF 

Mes sconces 63° 50° = 50° «75° . 

NN kare 160° 1.00% 1.00° 1.50% 143° 

eee... 50 2.75° 1,50° 1.50° 2.50° 2.47° 

execs oe: 4.00° 250° 250° 3.50*. 3 57° 
YELLOW TINGED 

ose 25° 4s 

‘oo 7° | sg 75° 80° 

125° 1.00° 150° 1.50° 1.48° 

t 2.50° 1.50° 2.50* 2.50° 2.44° 

Oi cictcoces 3.75° 2.00° 3.75* 3.75° 3.53° 

YELLOW STAINED ¥ . 

Re cca 1.65° 1.50* 1.50° 1.50° 161° 

ic occas 1.90° 1.75% 2.00° 2.00% 211° 

DG: Areit alos 2.50* 2.00° 3.00% 2.75* 2.85° 

BLUE STAINED 

RN cccoe 1.75° 2.00° 1.25 1.38* 144° 

Os oencky 2.00° 275° 1.75° 150° 1 85° 

Sah pae 2.75* 3.00° 250° 550° 2.65° 


sss 4a 


A iS 
} ee 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 


Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe ELmMore Company 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Co. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 





Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Department 
(formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) a Modern, Electrically 
Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


Philadelphia Office: 
Chicago Office: 


300 Chestnut St. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 


Reading, Pa.—J. Blackwood Cameron, Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Fall River, Mass.—O. S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
Toronto, Canada.— Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 









RAYON 


(Artificial Silk) 
ast Dy ed 


In fast Colors, Indanthrene. 
and Crabbine. 
Jack Spools and Quills. 


All merchandise Dved and Converted on our own Premises. 







Sized 





Colors fast to Chrome Cross Dye- 


ing, Fulling, Scouring Also direct. Skeins. 






Dresser Spools. 





Fast and Direct Color Work in Single and 
Ply Silk for the Following Trades: 


Woolens and Worsteds 
Cotton Goods 
Kleetric Wire 
Knit Goods 






Special Colors Dyed to order for prompt 
Delivery. Color Card on application. 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Suk 






cessors to 


ROBISON-LINDNER CO.. INC. 
20 West 22nd St... New York 


Sales Representatives: 



























Heineman & Seideman, Inc. 
New Bedford—Providence. 


Remington 
Mass. 


Clinton D. S. 


Fall River 








Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


PMILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 





To Thread 


Co mpany 
FLORENCE, 
OFFERS a 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 









——* BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


** LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING hitadeiphis, Pa 
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Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING C0., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 








Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 
IXON LUBRICATING are co, 


Bristol, 





STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


vorts. AVES. iy 


City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Kev. Thread 26s te 
508 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 208 to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 268 to 80s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 208 





135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. employees. Representatives at all 


Carded 24s te 30s Terminal Stations and Wharves || 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS daily. Cartage prices quoted upon | 
Carded 208 : inquiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
222 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 

and Bonded Draymen | 
Established 1873 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





1 

FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
ee or Ss, 
ETC., ETC. 


LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Neils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New Yerk 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer  Snd, for, Circular 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermor &*t. | 
Worcester, Mass. | 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Few More Cotton Sales 


in South Leaves 
Market Dull 
TENN., June 29.—Cotton 
little larger than during 
» previous week but the market was 
not more active. Merchants who have 
not yet started on a vacation are pre- 


p ring to do so, or 


Vacation Time 
\IEMPHIS, 
saies were a 


have gone or are 
preparing to go to domestic or foreign 
mill centers. This market was never 
duller. No forward business, insofar 
as can be ascertained, is being placed. 
Some “feelers” are being put out, but 
inquiry is more in the nature of ask- 
ing for offers than evidence of wil- 
lingness to bid. Sentiment here is in- 
fluenced by the excellent crop pros- 
pect, seldom better, of this territory, 
but bearishness is tempered by reports 
from Texas. With anything like 
average weather for the next 60 days, 
and barring extensive boll weevil 
damage, this territory should pro- 
duce One of the best crops in its his- 
tory. It would not be surprising if 
Mississippi and Arkansas _ together 
through with close to 
2,000,000 bales; they made 2,220,000 
bales last year; the crop of the staple 
producing areas is relatively best; 
last year the reverse was true. 

Sales during the week were at about 
unchanged prices. <A little more 
ght have been put through 
except for differences in 
ideas. As lew as 20c was bid 
style strict ordinary 
inch cotton; the owner of this 
ton regarded the price as about 250 
points under the market, and was not 
make Con- 
cessions are still being made on very 
small lots in order to clean up. The 
weather during the week has been 
favorable although continued dry; 
some of the surrounding territory 
has been relieved by local showers. 


should come 


business m1 
last week 
price 
for good good 


cot- 


disposed to concession. 


Crop Prospects 
Returns to the Commercial 
indicate a condition as of 


< [ppeal 
June 25, of 
a normal compared with 
74.2 at May 25; acreage increase 6.1% 
indicating 45,227,000 against 


a ait . 
7>°3 c ot 


acres 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

June 27 June 20 
1) Markets average.. 24.55 24h 
Me mphis cosesces 24.25 24.25 


Premium Staples 





First Sales from Factors Tables at 
Memphis 

Prices 
rade Strict Middling nominal 
1 SPR. cet EW ele aaeseon vue e deur 29 @ 32 
PRES Sais y Calne iid Nil gieae 6088 B2@ She. 
1 1/4-in. ASKS kde ED PERSE CS OHO 38@ 41e¢ 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 
week week before 
Memphis total...... Tid 5) 
Fr. O. BR. ineluded.. ono = 425 
10 markets ........ TS01 9,72 13.521 


Memphis Receipts, Shins Ete. 


For Last Year 
week year before 
Gross receipts.... 2,138 3,022 3924 
Net receipts ..... 279 609 231 
Totals since Aug. 
Pe Hs 426,800 283,265 357. O86 
Shipments $112 5.2%: 





Tetal since Aug. 1 1,302.113 934 






Total stock ... 15.546 
1) rease for wee ek 1.974 
tr sold stock in 
inds of Mem 
his factors ... 3.000 CO oss, 


42,641,000 last year. The indicated 
yield, based on Government pars and 
the acreage stated, is 13 
exclusive of linters. 
Every State, with the exception of 
Texas, presents a condition above the 
10-year average 
With a 


10-year 


82 27 000 b: iles, 


Texas is far below. 
Texas condition of 75%, the 

that State, the 
belt would present a condition around 
8o% of a normal. But Texas corres 
pondents place the condition of that 
State at only 62% of normal. 


average for 


South Carolina is lagging some 
what, but the condition is slightly 
above the average for the date. The 
State condition is “spotted.” Weevils 
are threatening, but farmers are using 
poison freely. 

The North Carolina crop is improv 
ing, while the condition in 
warrants hope that the State may de- 
velop a better promise. At the pres- 
ent time it is doing fairly well, al- 


Georgia 


though very dry in the north, while 
weevils are increasing in the south. 


The central belt is relatively in best 
position of any. Much is to be ex 
pected of Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis 
souri, Louisiana al- 
though boll weevils are beginning to 
appear in numbers 


Tennessee and 


sufficient to he- 


come, under conditions favorable for 
their activity, a serious factor later 
on, 


Oklahoma presently has a. good 
prespect but is handicapped by lack 
of subsoil moisture. 

Fields are, everywhere clean, and 
stands, as a rule, Rainfall 
deficienc 


are good. 


is everywhere the most serious draw- 
back, but especially so in Texas. 
hothering very little. 
Lice and boll weevils are reported but 
so far the damage is negligible. 
Texas complains somewhat of grass- 
hoppers. 


Insects are 


June rainfall has been scant. Thun- 
dershowers have occurred over most 
of the belt, but rains were mostly 


light and ineffective and were local 
character. There are a few 
plaints of too much rainfall. 
Temperatures have been about nor- 
mal or above, in some 
very high, particularly 
The crop should rains 
during the next 30 days, but excessive 
moisture would be unfavorable. 


com- 


parts running 
in the west. 


have good 


Staple Cottons Quiet 


Domestic and Egyptian New Crop 
Held Above Buyers’ Views 
Boston, July 1— Both 
and Egyptian staples 
within the last week or ten 
rather more radically than prices of 
domestic futures, but this has been 
due more to speculative influences 
than to buying of actual 
There is no interest whatever in 
Egyptians in the local market, but 
there are cabled reports of 
active buying of new 


domestic 
have advanced 


days 


cotton 


rather 
crop Sak. by 
In domestic 
showing no 


foreign spinners. staples 


spinners are interest 


(Continued on page 153) 


y, while not an unmixed evil, , 





PINNING mills which produce a 

uniform even yarn for mercerizing — 
is one reason for Standard Mercerized 
yarn quality and knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 
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GRAIN, COTTON and PROVISIONS 


all under one roof 


When the world thinks of wheat it thinks of Chicago. 


Grain tides have converged at the Chicago Board of 
Trade for over half a century. Four hundred million 
bushels of grain are received annually. 


market the needs of 
nations are anticipated months in advance. 


When the Chicago cotton futures market was estab- 
lished, it brought trading in grain, cotton and provisions 
under a single 


In Chicago's huge grain futures 
g 


rool. 


Chicago's network of private wires patterns the 
country. Across these wires clatter the price quotations 
registered at the Chicago Board of Trade. By creation 
of the Chicago Cotton Market a wider interest in that 
commodity is being developed. From this wider interest 
the whole industry will benefit. 


The Chicago cotton contract, providing delivery at 
Galveston and Houston, the giant spot center, offers 
many distinct advantages. And cotton farmers, mer- 


chants and spinners who familiarize themselves with the 
contract will benefit from these advantages. 


For printed matter and for any specific information, 
write the Cotton Registrar, Chicago Board of Trade. 
Literature describing the world grain market may also 
be had on request. 


THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 



























BOTANY WORSTED MILLS,"*y"3.~ 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD BLDG. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 











EDNA WORSTED COMPANY. 


Worsted Yarns 
for Weaving and Knitting 
Ninth and State Sts. Camden, N. J. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Represented by 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED 
wodiey YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 








etnias. N. J. 


also 


° for Hand Knitting 
Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 

















G. F. Landman & Co. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

WEAVING 

KNITTING YARNS 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


|| Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 





Fr = ihe 3 UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
Ps as are SWEATER WEAVING Worsted—Mohair—Merino—Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





COLORS. OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 






JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
ees eee YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: o fancy mixtures and double and twist 


eniemnaaiis PA. 


Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 


Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. : 
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Larger Yarn 
Inquiry Reported 


Large Volume Taken by Knitting 
Trades—Spinners Raise Quota- 

tions—Dress Goods Interest 

There has been a continued im- 
provement in demand for worsted 
yarns, each succeeding week during 
the past month representing a_ fair 
degree of improvement over the pre- 
vious one. This has been in evidence 
during the current week, a larger 
volume of business being booked than 
last with prices remaining soft in 
spots but, taken as a whole, consider- 
ably firmer, especially in yarns made 
from medium wools, in which the 
advance has been more rapid. The 
entire situation leaves much to be 
desired from a spinner’s standpoint as 
there are sufficient lots of yarn on 
hand priced at extremely low figures 
to prevent them from raising their 
quotations to any important degree as 
yet. There are a number of spinners 
who are quoting prices as low as they 
named before the recent advance in 
wools in an endeavor to book imme- 
diate specifications. 

Spot Lots a Factor 

Examples of this have been noted 
recently in sales of large quantities of 
men’s wear mixtures, at least one spin- 
ner taking business in 2-40s_ half 
blood mixtures, French spun, at $2.35, 
or 10¢ under the market level. Spin- 
ners quoting this price have succeeded 
in booking practically all of this busi- 
ness placed to date as others asked 
from $2.45 up to $2.60 for similar 
yarn. They now have orders on their 
books, which may not show them a 
profit, but will keep their spindles en- 
gaged during the next months. 
This week, however, a change has 
taken place and it is reported manu- 
facturers find it impossible to buy 
further lots of French spun mixtures 
at this price, all having raised their 
quotations to $2.40 at least, while 
Bradford qualities are quoted at $2.35 
to $2.45. 


ize as 


few 


Sales have been smaller in 
most mills interested have 
bought all they desire before the 
opening of their lines and receipt of 
actual goods orders. 

The outstanding feature of the 
market is the active character of 
rading in knitting yarns, both outer- 

ear and hosiery qualities, dealers re- 

rting fair to good business this 
eck from both trades, although com- 

‘tition among spinners is still very 
atter 
One 
the largest factors in French spun 
siery yarns reduced their prices on 

of their yarn sold for immediate 
near by deliveries and this has ac- 
erated trading with hosiery mills 
10 are taking advantage of this tem- 
rary condition as other spinners are 


en, orders being taken only 
w figures have been named. 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 





| - BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., 


july 1 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Practically no business is passing in tops or yarns. 
Topmakers are cautious sellers, because it is expected that 
London will open above Bradford parity. Sixty-fours tops can 
be had at 50d.; 56s at 32d.; 46s at 2114d.; 2-48s botany yarn 





quoting unchanged to higher prices on 
similar yarn. This spinner has quoted 
hosiery yarns under the 
named by other spinners in an en- 
deavor to liquidate a portion of their 
stocks of wools and yarns. Both of 
these examples are typical of the cm 
rent market and will be in 
until demand has improved sufficiently 
to take up all such soft spots among 
spinners and dealers. 


5c leve} 


evidence 


Good Outerwear Interest 

Outerwear yarns represent the most 
active feature of the entire market 
dealers and spinners experiencing a 
continuance of fair to good demand 
from sweater, bathing suit and jersey 
cloth manufacturers. Spinners spe- 
cializing in these qualities have raised 
their asking prices, in most instances, 
and are refusing to accept business 


at their old and lower level. Others 
are willing to book orders at former 
figures or at $1.25 for 2-20s low 


quarter, $1.35 for 2-20s 48s quality, 
$1.40 to $1.45 for 2-26s quarter and 
$1.50 for 2-30s. They are, however, 
in the minority and the amount of 
yarn still available at these low figures 
is limited and becoming smaller each 
week, although there remains in spin- 
ners’ and dealers’ possession consider- 
able yarn to be sold before stocks are 
liquidated completely. A higher grade 
yarn, being spun from 50s stock, is 
quoted at $1.45 for 2-18s and as many 
of these spinners have forward orders 
in hand they are firm and refuse to 
lower prices to attract additional busi- 
ness, particularly in view of strength 
in fleece wools. 

Orders have been for immediate 
delivery with many others being in 


from 64s tops are weak at 5s. gd. 


1 1 ' 
three weeks has been trom 


the 
bathing suit manufacturers and this 
is still in 


past 


evidence, manutacturers 


pressing spinners for quickest possible 


} 


deliveries so that merchandise can be 


retailers’ hands as soon as 


put in 


possible. Prices of outerwear yarns 


are the firmest of the entire list duc 
to improvement in 


cause of the rapid rise in medium 


demand and be 


wools in this country, quarter bloods 
rising from 42c to 50c or 5Ic the 


latter being paid in sales this week. 
Spinners display no inclination to 
thes« higher and at 
present are buying only when a dealer 
willing to shade these figures is found 


torce wools 


Steadier Yarn Market 


Demand for Weaving Yarn Still 
Unsatisfactory 

Boston.— The worsted yarn market 
is in no satisfactory condition and the 
long process of adjusting the industry 
to moving markets in wools and tops 
is still in progress. 
in volume 


Lack of business 
for weaving 
chief cause of slow adjustment to the 
situation. 


trol of the 


varns is the 


This is not under the con 


spinner and he will per 


4 1 
to the 


force have to adapt himself 
looking 
the lightweight opening which is gen 
erally expected to bring about a 
greatly desired and altogether over 
due 
ing. 

In weaving 
cally no 


situation as it is, forward to 


revival in worsted manufactur 


yarns there is practi 


| 


change from a week ago, 


some business dribbling in occasion- 
ally for 2-40s and 2-50s at slightly 


firmer prices, contested at every point 





the form of contracts to run until however; while knitting varns which 
October. Most active interest during for the month of June as a whole 
Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 

2-12s, low com. (36s).......... 1.25 -1.3034 20s, 4 bid. (48s)................ 1.50-1.60 
2-16s, low com. (86-408)... L.27H6-1.32 oe. Sed (S08) cee! L518 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (448).... 1.30 -1.35 eS ee a -80-1 R5 
2-200 to 2-260, 34 bd. (46-48). 1.35 -1.45 $08" £2 Bla (oovbda). 22.2222! « 200-210 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s).... 1.40 -1.50 OS EE eer ree 2.35-2.45 
2-800 to 2-890, %{ bid. S.A. (460) 1.45 -1,55 008 (708)... 0. 3.05-3.15 
2-328, 14 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.60 -1.65 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, 34 bid. (56e)............ 1.60 -1.65 2-208, low %{ bid. (448).......... 1.30-1.35 
2-268, #4 bid. (568)............ 1.06 -2.70 Fee Ge: Tae 48 
2-368, 34 bid. (56s)............ 1.70 -1.7! 2-30s, % IN OO cae, aa 1.47-1.52 
A ML ORD...........- 1.90 -2.00 320s. $4 bid: (08). scscscscsc00 2005-2 10 
2-36s, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.95 -2.05 

2-408, 4 bld. (60-64s)......... 2.00 -2.10 French Spun Merino, White 
2-508, high 4% bid. (648)....... 2.15 -2.20 3s, 50-50..... ds debeneessveedes 1.60-1.65 
2-50s, fine (66-708).......-..+. 2.25 2.35 300 70-9000000 222, 185-190 
| rr 2.95 -3.05 GiGi ccnem tn ewnken eg Ke 1.95-2.05 





(139) 139 
have done relatively well, are easing 
off slightly with a tendency notable 
among the users of these commodi- 
ties to utilize varns made trom the 
high grade '%4 blood example. 
Knitting varns of 2-IS8s variety made 
from 50s have sold recently at $1.40 


and 2-26s at $1.47. 


\ large part of recent 





been on seasonal 


tendency to more activity in staples. 
Low priced offerings of good yarns 
have about disappeared from the 
market. 


The raw material situation 


is stronger than a wee The top 


ag 


market 1s unchanged There is everv 
incentive for wool se 


prices but not so for top makers who 


look at the matter trom the manutac 
turing standpoint and are afraid of 
checking nascent business on the 


hand and being compelled 


le 
one 


to pay too 


much for their raw material on the 
other hand. Some recent quotations 
in this market cover weaving yarns 
2-36s, 58s, $1.80-$1.85: 2-40s, 58-60s, 
S1.95 $2.00: 2-40s, 60-645, $2.10- 
$2.15; 2-50s, $2.35-$2.40. In knitting 
yarns 2-24s, 46s, is quoted $1.30-$1.35 
2-26s, 50s, $1.45-$1.50: 2-26s, 58s, 


» » 
DSI.00-ST.05, 


Top Values Sustained 


New 


Camelhair 
Noils in Larger Demand 


Business Slower 


BOSTON. The top market is 


and 


quiet- 


ing down very little new busi- 


volume has bee: pl iced dur- 
davs. ( 


business was placed during the month 


ness of 


ing the last few onsiderable 


of June as a whole but the pace was 


Verran tor 
Prices lo! 


ties are held firmly. Tl 


a little too rapid. all quali- 


; ; 
le market 1S 


no longer nominal and 
this 


the quotatic ms 


following report) represent the 


general level on which purchasing is 
conducted. is still under 


but with an 


The market 


pressure for lower prices 


advancing wool market top makers 
have no option but stain top 
values. 

Wool demand has switched to the 
finer qualities but top making is 


largely the production of medium to 
low qualities. 


Tops grading low 3g to 
high 


blo rd art 


spectable volume by knitting interests. 


{ being taken in re- 
The call for fine tops trom distinctly 
top making establishments is almost 
negligible at the the 
lightweight near a 
‘nin this 


moment As 
season draws 
change will probably be se: 
respect. 

noils 


There is a stabler market in 


now real rather than 


and prices are 
Fine noils in particular are 


quite strong and the advance in fine 


nominal. 


noils is now equal to advance in 


Noils and 


closely te ether, noils 


wools. wools move quite 
tollow ing wool 
here 


are no really fine noils to be had 


up or down as the case may be. 
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COMMISSION 
COMBERS 


Works: 
NORTH SMITHFIELD, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 











Boston Representative: 
Frank L. Sutcliffe, 263 Summer Street 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


under $1.10 according to one trader 
on the street. Offerings below this 
price are in his opinion “fine until you 
look at them.” 

Far-sighted mill consumers not 
over-certain of the ability of domestic 
worsted manufacturers to provide rea- 
sonably large quantities have been 
buying in the Bradford market at 
prices on a par with domestic values. 
In specialty materials there is a freer 
movement, though on a limited scale 
as might be expected. Cashmere noils 
are very scarce. An import of 33 
bales of recombed camel hair noils 
arrived in this city last week. Pur- 
chasing in the Bradford market con- 
tinues. America is paying as high as 
three shillings and six pence for 64s 
noils which would mean a landed cost 
of $1.03 with charges and profits to 
the importer to be added. Noils grad- 


RAYON AND 


Imports of Rayon 
are Gaining Again 





Hope That it Will Alleviate Pres- 
ent Shortage—Weavers Seek- 
ing Supplies 
Conditions in the rayon market are 
reminiscent of the situation that ex- 
isted during the winter months. An 
actual scarcity of all wanted sizes and 
grades exists and even in the 300 
denier where there has been a surplus, 





the situation is beginning to favor 
the seller. One ray of light that users 
can see is the fact that imports are 
again tending to increase after a 
period when they were much restricted 
due to the desire of Continental pro- 
ducers to get all the yarn into Eng- 
land that they could before the im- 
port duties went into effect. Import- 
ers state that they will shortly be re- 
ceiving more substantial quantities 
from their foreign connections. In 
some cases there has already been an 
increase in the amounts coming to this 
country. Ingland by the way has 
noted an almost phenomenal increase 
in imports of silks and rayon yarns 
and manufactures. While the actual 
details of the new import duties were 
a surprise to business men, it was 
known that it was the Government’s 
intention to levy some sort of tax and 
the influx of incoming goods started 
early this spring. Rayon yarns for 
nstance show a jump in imports from 
‘1,770,000 during the first five months 
of 1924 to £3,460,000 during the first 
tive months of 1925. 
The increase in the demand for 
iyon yarns in this country last month 
most satisfactory to producers here. 
\Vhile sellers are perhaps not entirely 
esirous of a return of the serious 
iortgage that existed some months 
ro, they are well pleased with the 
ay that consumption has been in- 
reasing of late. According to re- 





ing 58s are being bought at a price 
that would mean 85c landed. A de- 
mand for carbonized noils is also ap- 
pearing and Bradford 60s have been 
sold to arrive at $1.05; 64s at $1.14; 
and 7os at $1.20. 


Current Quotations 





Tops 
OS eae (64-66s) $1.65—-$1.66 
Half-blood .........(60-62s) 1.50— 1.52 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.27— 1.28 
Aver. % blood. ......<-. (56s) 1,.22— 1.23 
Low % blood.......(52—56s) 1.17— 1.18 
High 44 blood......... (50s) 1.10- 1.12 
rer ey tee 1.02- 1.03 
RH SS ern wa ele @ os 16:18 9 e «68 -97- .98 
SN o6 awk aa tip aoe abe a @ .93- 95 
BEE chise Mont ee cease ea aes -93- 95 
Noils 
A a See $1.05-$1.10 
Oe Se ere .95- 1.00 
SS eee .88 92 
BVO SR OOO s 86.6603 8 aes .83 87 
"ae .68 .70 
Sy AMOS 0 5 40.66.0.8.00's .60 .65 
EE See ae ab arian hk blk Ore ae oe .53 58 
Sanath ate, oie keane ile ev leis .48 52 
Ee a Baraca Sebae a alors he erase 45 48 


SILK YARNS 








ports there has been a sharp increase 
in the call for spot rayon from the 
cotton mills in both the southern sec 
tion and in New England. Broadsilk 
mills likewise are understood to be 
increasing their requirements for the 
fall season and with the rayon velvets 
and fur fabrics coming into the 
fashion limelight for the coming sea- 
son, they also will need the coarser 
sizes, stocks of which have already 
begun to disappear 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl'ched unbl'ched 


60 Denier... $3 40 $3 6 oaths 


70 Denier... 3 25 ie, 860 cewlewre 
80 Denier.. 3 10 eee. = aida ies 
90 Denier.. 3 00 2 80 ee 
100 Denier... 2 90 2 70 $2 50 
120 Denier.. 2 45 2 30 2 10 
130 Denier.. 2 25 210 1 90 
150 Denier. . 2 00 1 90 1 80 
300 Denier... 1 75 1 65 1 55 

Combination yarn prices are as 
follows: 

80 Denier Cellulose 

8 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4 80 
4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 00 
5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 15 


150 Denier Cellulose 
1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 05 
2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 40 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 60 


£5 65 
ee) 


Spun Silk Firm 





Sellers Note Good Demand for 
Both Singles and Ply Yarns 

Taking its cue possibly from the 
stronger trend of the raw silk market, 
spun silk has been active and firmer. 
Sellers commented on the good de- 
mand for all classes of yarns, with 
singles and ply sharing in the interest 
of buyers. If anything the singles 
were slightly more active than the ply 
yarns, being wanted for the fall fab- 
rics. Deliveries called for July, Au- 
gust, and still further ahead in some 
cases with many mills calling for im- 
mediate shipments. Little was heard 
of any large business placed in 
schappe during the week despite the 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts Ghornton, RP. F. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 





PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 
RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 


“In the Heart of the Hosiery Industry” 


Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rates no Higher 
For Superior Service 
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Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass. 
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ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
| S. FEATHER CO. 


| 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 

A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2 3/4” wooden core at the loom, takes place eae , 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of real 
of transportation charges—60 to 809% of packing © silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


peeve SPUN VARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
oem nore ewA THOMAS H. BALL : we VORK 


ey UnAEE LN 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELANO 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 





RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


o 





DONATE ERT tt 


CHICAGO 


ALINOUOEUIULVNOEOGUUUNLULEUOLUNESELIA TOUT 
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A | Star Worsted Company | 


| YARNS | 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


for Knitting and Weaving Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
VISCOSE SILK YARN Cotton and Knitting Mills 
NEUBURGER & CO., INC. 


Established 1866 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sele United States Selling Agents for 
Schachenmayr Mann & Co., Salach, Germany 
Kammgarn Spinnerei Bietigheim. Germany 
Textilwerke C, G. Schoen, A. G. Sosnowiec, Poland 
Spinstofffabrik Zehlendorf, Berlin, Germany 





Fine French Spun Worsted Yarns 









JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
a. ae Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
woe atareioctacere of 
and MERINO YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather e Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


slump in Lire exchange which car- 
ried it to the lowest point of all time. 
Prices are as follows: 


1%—net 30 days) 
$6.00 380—2 





(2% 
PZ sc ceccees 
We oc cveccece do 
ANZ ce cccccee 45 
Thrown Silk Higher 
Strong Situation Exits in Market 

With Throwsters Well Sold Up 

The thrown silk market has re- 
sponded to the strength in raw silk 
prices with a rapid advance of its 
own. As a matter of fact the rise 
in the yarn quotations was even 
creater than the raw silk advance 
would seem to justify. The situation, 
however, was aggravated by actual 
scarcity of spot quantities of thrown 
silk so that dealers found no difficulty 
in getting their asking prices from 
hard pressed manufacturers. <Ad- 
vance business placed by silk mills for 
second half of June and July deliv- 
eries appears to be heavier than most 
market observers realized. The result 
is that with weaving operations in- 
creasing again throwsters are nearly 
sold up. 

Demand was more general than for 
some time with a considerable inquiry 
for organzine noted. Despite a re- 
ported let up in the demand for geor- 
gette in the greige, dealers continue 
sold up on the two thread construc- 





tions for a month or more to come. 
Other crepe yarns were wanted, par- 
ticularly four thread which was gen- 
erally quoted around $7.75. 


(60 days basis) 

Japan Organzine 2 thd Crack 

Pm A MEME oo see ts $8.00 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins 7.25 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones... 7.15 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 

oe | Os ee 7.80 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA-° on 

ee” ea | re 8.50 
Canton Crepe NS 14/16 4 thd 

OEM. Ao sa saiGireces res 7.55 (nom) 


Ravon Notes 
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May Imports of Rayon and 
Manufactures 

Imports of rayon and manufactures 

May, totalled 784,711 Ibs., 
valued at $674,854, as against 540,769 
. valued at $404,197 in May, 1924. 
ports for the 11 months ending 
May, 1925, totalled 9,756,891 lbs., val- 

| at $7,717,080, as compared with 


1925, 


ASS. 6,231,796 Ibs., valued at $6,965,875 
iring the 11 months ending May, 
1924. 


(he imports for the month of May, 
»5, included 736,376 Ibs. of rayon 


varn, waste and threads, valued at 
$513,595, and 48,235 lbs. of other 

nufactures of rayon, valued at 
$161,259. The imports for.the cor- 


ponding month of 1924 included 
513.193 lbs. of rayon yarn, waste and 
threads, valued at $281,807, and 27,576 

of other manufactures of rayon, 
volued at $122,390. 


of other rayon manufactures, valued 
at $2,411,896. The imports during 
the corresponding period ending May, 
1924, included 5,687,733 lbs. of rayon 
yarn, waste and threads, valued at 
$5,191,513, and 544,063 lbs. of other 
rayon manufactures, valued at 
$1,774,362. 
* * x 


Process to Make Rayon Non- 


Combustible 

It is reported that Armand Wolff, 
of Paris and Brussels, has purchased 
the rights to a new chemical process 
to make rayon varns and fabrics ab- 
solutely non-combustible. It is under- 
that 
ganized in the United States to handle 
the American rights of the process on 
In addition to mak- 
ing rayon non-inflammable, it is 
claimed that the chemical treatment 
adds more solidity and brilliance in a 
minimum of time—and that the re- 
sulting thread is better able to resist 
action of acids, alkalies, light, wash 
ing, and hot irons. 

Non-inflammable processes on cot 


stood a syndicate is being or- 


a rovalty basis. 


ton have been developed but this is 
the first method applied to 
which has attracted attention 

Incidentally this brings to mind the 
classic story that when 
was first introduced into France, the 
Chardonnet or nitro-cellulose product 
was offered for sale without denitra- 


rayon 


silk 


artificial 


tion. Result: A woman wearing an 
artificial silk dress: a cigarette; and 
consequent damage to dress and 


woman. 

\ law was passed in France against 
the rise of artificial silk—and deni 
tration became a necessary evolution 
in the process. 

ok * * 


New Yarn Firm 

F. E. Wilson, for many years iden 
tified with the cotton yarn trade in 
Philadelphia, having heen 
yarn representative in Philadelphia 
for James F. White & Co., 
connected with J. B. Jamieson Co. 
of Boston, and recently H. S 
Rich & Co. of Providence, has formed 
a partnership with J. W. Saturday, 
with Page Madden Co 
They will operate under the name of 
Wilson & Saturday, with offices 344 
45 Bourse Building. 
direct representatives of the Read & 
Lovatt Mfg. Co. (with mills at Wea 
terly, and Palmerton, Pa.) commis 
sion silk throwsters, artificial silk and 
cotton yarns, imported and domestic, 
as well as combination varns, of all 
kinds. Because of their long connec 
tion with the trade, both Messrs. Wil 
son and Saturday have a wide ac 
quaintance among the manufacturers 


knittin 
and later 


more 


formerly 


They are the 


Trenton, N. J. The Rayon Process 
ing & Warp Sizing Co., 297 Main St., 
has been organized to process yarns and 
fabrics of all kinds, and in all ways to 
handle and deal in silk, artificial silk, wool 
and other textile fabrics. 


WORLD 


Manufacturers of 


” 
HOSIERY TRAM /N\V 


Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 


with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 


New York Office 


389 Fifth 


PHILADELPHIA 


Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 


Ave. 80 Federal St., Boston 


FAST and REGULAR COLORS 
for WEAVING and KNITTING 


COPS 


SKEINS 


CONES 


Randolph & Jefferson Sts., Phila. 











MADE BY A KNITTER 
FOR KNITTERS 





COMMISSION THROWING | 


Our service includes throwing and winding | 
on cops or cones, the following: 

150 denier Rayon. 

150 denier Rayon and 1, 





2 or 3 ends of Japan 


Silk. } 
2 and 3 thread Japan Silk. | 
150 denier Rayon and 50/1 Worsted. | 
60/2 C. P. Mercerized and 1, 2 or 3 ends of Japan | 
Silk. 

Combination Yarns of all kinds thrown for Cus- | 
tomers. | 
GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., | 

302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 








Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 








MONARCH SILK CO. 









The capital THROWN SILK, ART SILK AND COMBINATION 


YARNS FOR THE HOSIERY AND KNITTING TRADE 
ALSO COMMISSION WINDING, CONING & TUBING 


1641 HANCOCK STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e imports for the 11 months end- 
May, 1925, included 9,087,803 Ibs. 
rayon yarn, waste and threads, 
ed at $5,305,184, and 669,088 Ibs. 


stock of the company is $50,000, par 
value $100. Henry Smith, Charles W 
Yenny, and Veranda Cerce, all of Pater- 


son, hold a total of ten shares. 











Mr. I. Kno- Wool says: 
=~) 


“Sales are the children 






of Quality and Price.” 





\Syeetnee 
io 4 


Send for Samples 


The BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished hocne oth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but ‘faves a preventative against future attack, 


Will not 
Guarantee 


stain the finest fabric. 
i ABSOLUTELY 


NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY 

For full particulars apply to 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


ROACH DOOM RAT DOOM 


_ Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer liie 
to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 


all, makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO. - - Providence, R.I. 


Successors to BAMFORD £ SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS—Manufactured and Repaired. 










SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE F ROLLS 

teNEORED, KebPLiTED AND HoNED 

NEW FL rep BOLLS Or ANY SIAL a ro ORDER 

George A. B bl R: ig ors hine ie atented Jur 2o, 1907; for raising worn 
5 miber Detaching 





Returns the Rolls wit) 


rn ends 


he oli, 
of delivery to the orig — si of new roll 
G _ ari te d t change draft of re 
Flyers and echente epaired or ne on yrder 
A. cS ‘BATES & SON 876 Rreaduar, ‘Fall il aioe: 
et 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and <oreoctnad 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta.. P. & R. R. 4 
* oll and Trenten Ave., Phila. Pa. ' 








EAVENSON 2 LEVERING CO. 
Scouring WOOL 


AND of AND 


Carbonizing | NOILS 


The Standard of Workmanship 


Storage and CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
Forwarding Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


We Specialize in 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
TOPS, NOILS & CARDED WASTE 


Colored or white threads carded or combed as required 
on commission. Samples mailed on request. Phone 


GARTH MFG. CoO. 


72 Summer St., Passaic, N. J. 





ALL 


Econo 
INA CB DUAN aS 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BELT AN AES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr. J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 





J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles ill Snolas 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 








M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking 

Chelsea, Mass. 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


15-17 W. Lehigh Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste | | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 
Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets. 


4 


RANKEL BROS. & CO. | 


42-48 Commercial St., Rechester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade iil 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. \| 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- || 
| sponde nee solicited, \| 








Bindings «o Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 
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High Wool Prices 
Held in Boston 


Delaine at 56c—On Eve of Lon- 
don Opening Trade Confident 


Boston.—The 
latter half 
was marked by increasing quietness - 
on the approach of the holiday and 
the opening of the London sales next 
The trade is generally op- 
timistic believing that there is a big 
demand for cloth to be filled and that 
it is only a question of limited time 


the week 





larger volume. 


year with the smallest inventory for 
Arrivals of domestic 
wool into Boston for year to date are 
approximately 40% smaller than for 
a similar period last year. 
ever does not show the situation as 
Large quantities of ter- 
ritory and Texas wools never come 
into the Boston market but are shipped 
Massachusetts 
other New England mills. 


several years. 


This how- 


it really is. 





wherever Eastern buyers are in the 


wool contracts made months ago are 
now being justified by a rising mar- 
purchases 
prospect of a profit being shown on 
the purchases made before shearing. 
The trade is also greatly encouraged 
manu facturing 
and by movement out of bond of con- 
siderable quantities of Australian and 
American 
growers also are getting better prices 





promise to do as well or better than 
their neighbors who sold their wools 
at strong prices months in advance 
ot shearing. 

Australian 
in the Boston market has also shown 
Confident 
buving by two or three manufactur- 


considerable improvement. 


hales out of the probable stock of 20,- 
000 bales in bond and at good strong 
The wools purchased graded 
60s, 60-04s, and O4s, and while it is 
1ot possible to state actual prices paid 
probable that 
One large concern pur- 


chased 3,000 bales. 





S1T.10-$1.20. 


Delaine wool is selling in this mar- 
‘et around A year ago at this 
\ustralian 64-70s were quoted 
n bond around $1.25 as compared 
vith $1.20 at this time. Strong prices 
wools of this type are 
ssisting the situation in Australians 
and in view of growing 
manufacturing 
Australian 


uite limited, 








BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., July 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Business at standstill in Bradford pending 
London wool sales next week. At this series the total offerings 
will be 136,500 bales, including 51,000 New Zealand and 20,000 
South American. Fairly good demand is expected, owing to 
lightness of users’ stocks here and on Continent. 
tendency at English wool fairs for finer sorts. 


Hardening 





are quite likely. When it comes to 
a grade like Australian 7cs it is open 
to question whether there are more 
than 300 bales of this wool in Boston. 
Fine scoured wools are on the whole 
in much better demand than 
combing wools. There is however 
very little speculation in these com- 
modities and the rise has been on mill 
buying. Grades from fine to 3¢ blood 
are in demand. Fine scoured territory 
has sold quite recently at $1.25 per 
pound. There are fine clothing wools 
held on the street of Montana origin 
priced around 35c¢ with a high shrink- 
age of 72% which is $1.25 clean. A 
mill doing its own scouring could pre- 
sumably pay this high price for the 
wool which is distinctly a clothing 
wool and too short even for French 
combing. But where a concern 
to buy this wool to scour and sell at 
a profit the operation seems 
hazardous to be attempted. For sort- 
ing, scouring and freight 3c a pound 
would have to be added which would 
make the cost of the scoured 
fractionally under $1.36. 


fine 


has 


too 


wool 





Summer Street is positively in need 


of larger wool supplies. Houses 
with large overhead must of necessity 
handle large volume of wool and the 
smaller the profit the the 


volume required. 


larger 


Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended June 27 with totals for 
year to date as compared with those 
1924, based 
upon data compiled by the Market 
News Service of Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, are as follows, in pounds: 


wools at Boston, also 


of a similar period in 





RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN. 1 
Week 
Ended 
: June 27 
Domest ic 6, O48, 000 44. 870.000 16,575 
Foreign 1, 430, 000 102, 201, 000 79, 334.0 
Total . , 7,478,000 147,071,000 155,909,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston . 1, 430, 000 102, 201,000 79,334,000 
Philadelphia 2,914,000 5, 650, O00 40, 884, 000 
New York 2, 484,000 38, 444, 000 45, 383, 000 
Total 6, 828, 000 186, 295, 000 165, 601, 000 


Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine ..... 5G 
aS | ae re .46—47 
Sy ON ss eos Were wee : Seid 52—iH4 
, i. i area 51—54 
1, blood ... 50-— 52 


Michigan and New York 


ee GED 0 6.0 kas'et ss 0 aes 1—53 
ee CEE fein ccs coos sievaws 15—46 
1% blood .. er ; 50—51 
, OS a Pe act 0— it 
\, blood .... : Sait isS—h 
California 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Northern, 12 mo....... 1.25—1.30 
Sp’g middle counties....... 1.10—1.15 
Southern, 12 mo........<- 1.05—1.10 
ONE Ose ae eee 1.00—1.05 
eee er re 90— .95 
Carbonised occ ccciwnss ss «<1. O5—2.10 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Dime 123 mo.......; coeses eld O—I] 3 
ae Dio a CK sae connie wes 1.15—1.20 


Pulled—FEastern 


(Scoured Basis.) 


PE Nc aus area ee 1.29—1.35 
BOE nce viessveccecess .1.15—1.20 
I i alecdscasas 95—1 .00 
ie bee a ie alae Gok eet 95—1.05 
C-Super . 1 E SO 85 
Sn aa k's ad a aeale aoe % 1.19—1.15 
IEE aa gid saieaio bs wasn e .97—1.03 
REND so bc nena 0 40<0 5.0% 80— .85 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


eRe TAG oo. civics cide ces dees 
Do. % bld.... 4 ; 1.20—1.22 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.20—1 
% blood ... Sipe ate & Aen 1.661. 
Se WOON ois oun 95 98 


Wee Scie ees cata ; 1.28—1 
WiMS MOGIGM ...00.5.ss 
Colorado, and New Mexico 


Re act. bo taba ..-1.25—1.3 
LN a ee ee eet 1.190—1.12 
EE. «6\die wae @ .95—1.00 





-34.15—1.20 


Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

DN a iia wiaa cena ew arees 1.25—1.30 
Pime Clothing .....c60ccn wus 1.15—1.18 
Mohair 
Domestic 
a Re ae 73—79 
SE: “CE ink seg owed aw eta 63—70 
Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey Val av... .cccccccccss CO—52 
a ee 42—43 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape (nominal) : 


Super 12 months......... 1.12—1.18 

Super 10-12 months...... 
Australian : 

70s nacaets : 1.22—1.30 

ess 1.12 1.18 

5S 60s. oo 4 
Grease Basis: 

Montevideo: 
58—G0a8 . 4 16 +S 
68 ; ‘ . 44 46 
DOs +1 £3 
Buenos Altres: 

ae eee 

Os . (tae 


Foreign—Carpet 
(Grearne Basis in bond) 


Aleppo: Washed : 7 
TS ose aw 8 9 ..20—24 
re 41—42 
TERR GGL Ss WOME 66s ccrccecewnies 41—42 
a ae ee 32—33 
No. 1 W'ld ball..... . ~2-- 42—45 
W'ld filling .... 5 28—32 
Szechuen ass’t. .28—30 
Cordova .. . 7 26 -o 
Khorassan: White, Ist clip..... 28—29 
TON ik a nana nen aan 21—-22 
Mongolian: Urga .............88—40 
Manchurian ma 33 —35 
Black Face 28 20 
ca ee! Aer 31—33 
East India: Kandahar.......... 42—43 
UNI cu aaig wa pialamele a eiesa 45—50 
CR nia ewhdeeiee nee ele ees 46—50 
































































Less Wool Activity 
Market Displays a Waiting Atti- 
tude—Prices Unchanged 
PHILADELPHITA.—Demand 
less active and while prices 
lower, 


has been 
are no 
lowered 
from the 
willing to sell 
which they were 
Manu fac- 
turers and spinners have withdrawn 


dealers have 
their asking-prices slightly 
highest level, 
quarters at 
asking 52c a 


several 


being 
50c for 
week ago. 
from the market to a large degree and 
only display interest when they are 
offered a bargain lot, their ideas being 
48c to 49c for best combing quarter 
blood, the top. has 
reached a point where a_ breathing 


spell is renewed 


as Trading 
be f¢ re 
many 
have already bought heavily and have 


necessary 


buying develops as spinners 


wools to last them for the next two 
months and are not inelined_ to 
speculate further at today’s price 


Many are waiting for results 
of London and Australian sales before 
making new 
purchasing being expected if higher 
figures are paid at these sales. 
Territory salable at 
three to five cents above fleece wools, 


lev el ° 


commitments, renew ¢ d 


wools are 
clean basis, it being possible to secure 
g5c for quarter territory in compari 
son with 8&c to for fleece with 
similar differences in other grades. 


goc 


Medium territory wools are scarce in 
this market. 
wools are selling at 51c¢ or $1.00 clean 
while 


Three-eighths fleece 
sold at 
These figures are unchanged from a 
week 


territory has $1.05. 


ago. Sales of bright quarters 
made this 


at 50c, one concern selling 30,000 at 


have been week however 
this figure, costing 8&c clean; three- 
eighths Indiana was sold at 51c, while 
fine clothing moved at 45¢ and braids 
at 42'’c. 


active no sales being reported, asking 


Delaines have not been 
prices ranging from 55c¢ to 56c. - Less 
activity is noted in the fleec 


sections, although owners there have 


also 


reduced their ideas. 


Pulled Demand Small 
Pulled and scoured wools have be- 
come dull. 


not 


Sales between dealers as 
well as sales to mills have fallen off 
considerably during the 
weeks. Although there has been no 
change in dealers’ asking prices these 
wools not strong, a dealer 
stating he offered a lot on the street 
and no one offered within I5¢ of th® 


past two 


are 


as 


price he had recently secured frorn a 
It is difficult to 
S1t.o0 for the best RB supers and few 


manutacturer. secure 
mills will pay more than goc for aver 
Woolen mills have 
bought fairly heavily during past two 
months and are fur- 


abroad 


this time. 


age at 


content to 
ther developments 


awalt 
and 
further interest. 
This condition together with that in 
the market, 
while not weak, is slightly less firm 
than two weeks ago. 


here 


before displaying 


grease wools_ indicates 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 


SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 





CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 














"| J 
= ed vs vn ed re 


ry oe ae 
ae —' ta | 


a 


a 


Cashiko Tape 


Condenser 





Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works: 







Winona St., off Shrewsbury St. 






» Worcester, Mass. 
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Is it Any Wonder the | 
Dodge Rag or Shoddy Picker | 
is Popular? 


In the first place, the Dodge Picker will handle any kind 
of stock, from the coarsest to the finest. Secondly, it 
doesn’t require a fire-proof gauze room and thus saves 
considerable floor space; fire hazard with a Dodge Picker 
is reduced to a minimum. 


“Bit” attachment enables the Dodge to produce stock 
higher in quality and greater in uniformity. 


Then, too, machine has an improved condenser which is 
non-clogging. Picked stock is always in sight of operator 
and easily removed. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Pickers, Bagging Machines and Picker 
Pins. Cylinder Coverings a Specialty 


High Carbon Steel Wire Drawn to Order 


C. S. DODGE - : LOWELL, MASS. 


Canadian Agent: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton Ont., or 
Montreal, Que. 
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Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic aim 
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LOGEMANN 











TEM 


TTT 
Qe 


Presses 





Baling 


WW 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


TITTY 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Jad 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


DU 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., metan anion. Wis. 
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Substitute Market 
Holding Quite Firm 


Seasonal Dullness as the Worsted 
Season Approaches—W oolen 
Rags Irregular 
At a time like this when a seasonal 
dullness is natural enough it cannot 
be expected that manufacturers of re- 
worked wools should be receiving the 
business and turning out the large 
production which featured the early 
months of the year. There is nothing 
however in the situation to cause any 
uneasiness to those who process old 

woolen rags and clips. 

The outlook is for normal business 
which however may be effected to 
the degree that worsted manufactur- 
ing comes back next season. Deter- 
mined effort will be made by the large 
organizations with idle spindles run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands to 
secure cloth orders for their machin- 
ery. The number of worsted spindles 
idle in the United States for April 
was 968,773 or about 37% of the total 
worsted spindles in the country. This 
indicates a serious situation in worsted 
fabrics and the forthcoming light- 
weight showing will not only be at- 
tractive in appearance, but will be 
priced just as low as possible in order 
to turn the current of the goods mar- 
ket into worsted channel of wool 
manufacture. If this development 
should occur it would probably bring 
about some diminution in orders for 
woolen fabrics and so affect consump- 
tion of reworked wools. 








SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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its equilibrium. The maintenance of 
values is a difficult proposition except 
in the case of a few domestic rags 
that are in favor with the woolen mill 
and reworked wool manufacturer. 
There is an uneasy feeling that the 
market may sink to lower level; but 
if all the facts were known it might 
appear that there was some good 
buying going on under the surtace 
and at fair prices. Grading is slow, 
restricted and unsatisfactory on ac 
count of the large percentage of rags 
that have been carried into stock by 
the grader. Mixed softs are firmer. 
Rough cloth shows no particular re 
covery. 

The wool waste market is relativels 
high as compared with its natural bas« 
in the wool market. There seem 
however little doubt of the essentia 
soundness of the situation at the 
moment and the largest holders on 
the street state positively that higher 
prices are in order. Two or three 
factors have to be taken into account 
in understanding the situation in a 
large way. The first and most im- 
portant is that the output of desirable 
wastes from the worsted section of 


} 
I 


wool manufacturing shows no. re 
cuperation and is on the whole dis- 
tinctly sub-normal. This has been the 
condition for many months. A fur- 
ther factor of importance is the 
limited amount of waste held in the 
warehouses of consuming mills. A 
third factor lies in the possession 01 


the limited accumulation of desirable 


wastes by strong holders. The tend 


ency of the market therefore is up- 








The rag market has not recovered ward. 
(Juotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
Lap— lic a ee W orsted— 
Fine White ..........-$1.35—$1.38 — Park .........ceseee sense 2223 
Fine Colored pie eee ae NNR cy ate 5's ook ciaiere oc!) = 33—34 
Medium Colored .......  .55— = .60 See OR et poo re 8 25—?6 
Ring— ; f ms oS Al peli GS IE ORS ee 39—40 
Fine Australian ie ; 1 30 - 1,32 Black ..... eo. ae 
Fine Domestic ........ 1.25— 1.28 
Thread White Worsted— 
 asce hes edow we see's 1.08— 1.05 . 
% Blood ............. .85— .90 Women’s Wear Clips 
Te BOON sccwecccccas cee GRO pe ee 
EE 00566040249 55— .60 “Wr a4 
eee es cae meee, AOR AES Shs ees 9 + 
Thread Colored Worsted— eae oer pte OO 
3 Sa ee see 42— «435 a rg 
NE Ove ddctn sn cees pO  -~- near ees a 
ee ER a a a. G waa iere wee .30— 39 Licht eee eas. ey " 2. 
Se MONE: 6 p65 ws.42 0,05. 000 .29— .382 Ty \ 
SEE ins Gea a obe Ca Mie b aia ee 27— 28 Pare SSR Pa Se Ae : 
RO 6 S496 3 'o.6 Blew ares 21— 23 
Card— 
Dime White .vccesccses .58— .62 
Medium White ........ .45— .50 Old Woolen Rags 
Wine Celered ...sceuse .20— .22 Merinos— 
Medium Colored ....... -10— .12 Coarse light ........... 12%—13% 
Pee CE 3 60.eannee ve ie 26 27 
E Peay MEER ao. 6 4000.00 0.x 7% 8 
Reworked Wool Seales § 
RR tee os cial cce eens 141%4—15 
Serges— a er 15 —16 
Blue céibedeeckicse ees eewue Sine ... Gages 7 wath - 
| aa NE Gon en Catal aes 914—10 
eo MM Ge Osce sean as 18%—19 
one (aa veseecend eer en eae Gees ck | 
ge TBE oon eces cer ecseer eres Knit— 
MMR 5, ciin ra k(sidrsi,9iai4elace<'as 70—75 White ......... 4 44 
REI ee ee 4142 = Black .....-.-- eee 21 —22 
RR tigers ik aca a. 'c'0ie 36—38 Red ..ccceccccsevecees 240 25 
Merinos— SOR: << a c.acnee's ase o's 18 —19 
cab hws ndue 37—39 
PC tctshusen keane e's 18—20 


CORREO TIRE 6 occ se ceccce 24—25 


Threlfall’s Self-Acting 
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“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 


Electrically driven type No. 4 


Write for Catalogues Showing our various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power. 

Free access all around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘Cottonfield 

English Roller Leather—Tomlinsons Wiping Waste 

Mules—Greenhalgh Willows. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 Lincoln St. 





Machinery— 


Boston, Mass. 











‘Crystal’ 


SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT 
FOR TEXTILE SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 


Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 


Shears inthis country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, New York 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Colors for Carpet 
and Rug Yarns 


Dyes for floor coverings 
should be fast to light, dye 
level, and possess good pene- 
tration. The line of National 
Dyes recommended for this 
purpose has been selected 
with extreme care, and fully 
meets the requirements of 
the carpet trade. 


A 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
FOR TEXTILES 

















Comparing the porosity of 
Texolive Kwik-Solv With 
the Coarseness of Other 


Soaps. 


At last 


Soap that’s thoroughly 
efficient in hard 
cold water 


Texolive Kwik-Solv, the Sensational 
New Soap-Product, is Instantly Soluble 
at Any Temperature 


There are two reasons for this instantaneous and com- 
plete solubility. The way that Texolive Kwik-Solv is 
made and what it’s made from. 

It’s powdered to the consistency of fine corn meal, as 


shown by the illustration. Compare the porosity of TK-S 


with the coarseness of ordinary soap flakes, and judge 


for yourself how much easier and quicker water acts on it. 


Then, Texolive Kwik-Solv is made from olive oil, 
which alone makes it a low temperature soap. It also 


makes it the finest as well as the most efficient soap for 


any process calling for a low titered soap. Also, the 
most conveniently handled and accurately measured. 


An Exclusive Product 

Texolive Kwik-Solv is an exclusive product, made by 
the Palmolive Company. It is produced by a patented 
process—no other manufacturer can offer it. 

It’s proved an overwhelming success by every possible, 
practical and scientific test. Its introduction has created 
a sensation. Now the only problem is—to keep output 
speed it up to the demand. 


Your Proof? A Trial-Barrel-Order 
There’s only one way to prove that we've under, rather 
than over-stated facts. That's by a trial-barrel-order. 
Send one in today. Let your labaratory expert and 
your dye house foreman act as trial judges. 
Their decision will be—a standing order for Texolive 
Kwik-Solv, in constantly increasing quantity. If it’s what 


we say it is you want it. Send the trial order today 


The Palmolive Company, (Del. Corp.) 
300 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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Dull Market in 
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THE 
MEASURE 
OF 
ECONOMY 


Service is the only true 
measure of economy. 


And service is not a 
happen-change — on the 
contrary it often takes 


years of exhaustive study 
and practical experi- 
ment to reach a standard 
of dependable efficiency. 

Until this standard had 
been realized the special 
purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


were not placed on the 
market. 


As a proof of this fact 
the work they are achiev- 
ing in hundreds of mills 
the country over and 


the increasing demand 
for them by leaps and 
bounds is the logical 


result. 


It is reasonable then to 
believe that these results 
in softer texture, richer 
color and better appear 
ance of textiles can be 
as easily obtained in your 
mill. This. is guar- 
anteed or the trial costs 
you nothing. 





=ppandotte” 
Ask 
yo “ur 


Sup ply 





man 
CM 3. B. Ford Companp. 
Weeden, Hh OR | 


ee | 


The J. B. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


FORD CO. 
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EVEN DYEING ASSURED 
BY DIASTAFOR 


— Standardized and reliable, Diastafor is a perfect de-sizing 


agent for the textiler. 


—Easy to use, it improves the quality of your fabrics and 
assures absolutely uniform dyeing. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Dept. 
695 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES :— 


Boston, Mass. Ciacinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


Usmited States Azents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


( Poirrier ) 


—the better and 
more economical 


DE-SIZING AGENT 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE CO. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


BOSTON 


Works—Besseges, Franoe 


RAPIDASE 








| 
| 





S.R. DAVID & COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 





Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 





Boston, Mass. 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


Oils, Chemicals, and Extracts of Every Description 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - ° . - ‘ 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
A. Johnson & Co., 
Branch Office: 


Chas. 


15 Pine Street, Providence, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


25 Walker Street. a York City 
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Is THe Best 


in 


Where hard usage 
puts flooring to the 
supreme test,—in 
factory, warehouse 
or mill, Maple 


Flooring is always 


preferable. 


Write us today for 
full information as 
to sizes and grades, 
also delivered prices 
in any quantity, 
anywhere. 


| E.BARTHOLOMEW 


HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


| 4050 Princeton Avenue. 





DECALSO 


PATENT 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZERS 


Remove Static Electricity 
from all Fabrics 


Factory, Portland, Me. 
M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent 


127 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 








NORWOOD 


Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
____ FLORENCE, MASS 


FILTERS 








: 


Co. 
ila., Pa. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


and level dyeing and may be recom- 
mended for use in any make of ma- 
chine in ordinary use. It may be 
dyed on either rawstock, yarns, or 
pieces and it is extensively used with 
other direct dyestuffs of comparable 
fastness for the production of browns, 


tans, grays and mode and_ fancy 
shades of every description. On silk, 


either pure or tin-weighted, it is an 
extremely useful color, dyeing levelly 
and yielding shades of very good fast- 
ness to water and washing. It may 
also be used on artificial silk by the 
usual methods.” 


* * * 


The 4oth annual outing and golf 
tournament of the Drysalters Club of 


New England was held Saturday, 
June 27, at the Marlboro Country 
Club, Marlboro, Mass. Some _ 120 


members and guests were present 
coming from all parts of New Eng- 
land, New York and New _ Jersey. 
At the banquet in the evening the 
golf prizes were awarded and a col- 
lection was taken up for the benefit 
ot the Boston Floating Hospital for 
which $277 was raised. 


Chemists Hold Outing 


Annual Event at North Caldwell, 
N. J.—Golf and Baseball 
The annual outing of the Metro 
politan Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held Friday of last 
Week at the Greenbrook Country Club, 

North Caldwell, N. J. 


The morning was given over to 
golf, practically everyone participat- 
ing. Two handsome loving cups were 
won by Dr. E. H. Killheffer, of the 
Newport Chemical Works, for low 
gross and low net. 

A buffet luncheon was served in the 
club grill, and after lunch, basebali 
was the order of business. 
known as the “Mill Guys,” 
tained by Herbert Grandage, while 
the other, called the “Dyestuffers” 
was led by Capt. William FE. Mitchell. 
The latter’s early training enabled 


One team, 
Was Cap 


him to make many spectacular plays 
but to no avail as his team met with 


defeat at the hands of the “Mill Guys” 
} 


Vv a score of 12—11 for seven 
innings. 
Dinner was served in the main 


lining-room of the club to more than 
60 members and their guests. 





Business News 





Bolger Bros. in New Building 
Bolger Bros., 1139 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia, waste manufacturers, deal 
ers and commission processors of wastes, 
have completed their new building, in 
creasing their facilities to a large extent, 
particularly in their picker and carding 
departments. 
quired control of the General Textile 
Machinery Co., located at 1202 E. Chelten 
\ve., with a warehouse building at Bel 
field & E. Penn Sts., Germantown, and 
have also moved the machinery of this 
concern to the new plant of Bolger Bros., 
at 1139 E. Chelten Ave., with the result 
both are now located in one building and 
better personal supervision is possible. 
The General Textile Machinery Co. has 
installed new machine tools, having on 
of the most complete plants handling r¢ 
built textile machinery in the country 


This concern recently ac 


Barber-Colman Expansion 

RockKrorb, ILtt.—Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers of Mass. have 
been commissioned by the Barber-Col 
man Company of Massachusetts to prt 
pare plans and 
supervise the construction of a 1l-story 
branch office and service building, 100’ 
x 120’, of brick, timber and steel con 
struction to be erected at lramingham, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


specifications and to 


Large Belt Completed 
Himmelein & Bailey, Inc., Philadelphia, 
recently completed one of the 
transmission belts in the world, being 
made for the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., to be used in their Mitchell, Indiana, 
plant. The leather product of 500 steer 
hides were required to make this belt. It 
is 198 feet 4 inches long and 72 inches 
wide, three ply, weighing 4,440 pounds 


largest 


National Marking Machine Co. 
Removes New York Office 

The National Marking Machine Co., 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, ©., has 
removed its New York office from 33 
West 34th street to 1507 Lowell Build 
ing, 1140-46 Broadway. John P. Knowles 


is in charge 


Active Wool Machinery 

Wasnuincton, D. C., June 26, 1925 

The Department of Commerce an 
nounces the following statistics on ac 
tive and idle wool machinery for May, 
1925, based on reports received from 


951 manufacturers, operating 1,112 
mills. This is exclusive of If manu 
facturers, operating 16 mills, who 


failed to report for the month. 


REPORT OF ACTIVE WOOL MACHINERY FOR MAY, 1925, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR APRIL, 1925 AND MAY, 1924 


Looms Spinning Spindles 


Sets ol 


: , . Combs 
MontTH Wider 5O in. Carpet ecards t 
than 50 reed and Woolen Worsted 
in. reed space 
rug 
space or less 
Per cent active of total number of machines 
lay, 1925 ae 68.0 71.3 75.0 82.3 60.21 80.4 59.7 
pril, 1925 is ; 67.9 74.8 76.1 S1.3 65.0 s3.3 63.5 
lay, 1924 : 69.1 78.4 64.9 81.0 68.5 79.3 64.6 
Per cent active of total hours (maximum single-shift capacity 
lay, 1925 65.8 58.9 73.1 86.2 57.9 S5 14.0 
pril, 1925 < : 68.1 68.0. 75.7 S86 67.2 87.3 60.4 
May, 1924 we at 68.1 61.9 54.0 89.2 61.1 82.7 56.7 
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Spraying Oil on 
Wool or Cotton 














Compressed Air Oil 
has numerous advan- == ; vy 
Hose,| 
tages as shown by ex- —— a | | 
. \| Oil from Adjustable + , | 


| p 
Tank on Wall ii 


























periments in promi- 














nent mills. 














& Sprayolizer 





Designed for use with 






















pickers, the 


CHUTTE 
GRTING 


operate with oil and compressed air. Oil can be sup- 
plied by an adjustable tank (see cut) or by a small 
pump. Air can be taken from service lines or from a 
rotary blower. 

Address Jet Dept. for further information, 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 
1158 Thompson St. PHILADELPHIA 














Sprayolizers 



















































Piece Dye Kettles 


for 


PLUSHES 


A recent repeat order for 54 of 
them from one company is 


proof of service and satisfaction 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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25 years’ experience 
as leaders in this field 
enables us to offer our 
No. 3-U, two speed 
drill as a finished prod- 


uct. 


Used in 3000 Plants 


There certainly cannot be anything wrong about them. 
These Knorr Lubricators are winning their way on 
sheer merit. 





Shop Special 


The tool best adapted to every 
need of the shop where the volume 


One end of the positive feeding pin rests on the re- of work does not justify the pur- 


volving shaft. It is kept there by the spring at the chase of several sizes of drills. 
other end. The vibration of the running shaft pro- An exclusive feature of the Clark 
duces a pumping action which feeds a uniform flow drill is the special gear arrangement, 
of lubricant only when the shaft is revolving. which provides a low-speed, high 

} torque drive for large drill bits, and 
Very simple isn’t it? What are the advantages? a high speed, low torque drive for 
Here are a few: positive lubrication that is practically small sized bits. 


automatic; very little care or attention required; con- 
siderable saving of lubricant. 


4° 


Drilling capacity up to % 
Send for Complete Catalog 


The verdict of more than 3000 plants simply must be Jas. Clark, Jr. Electric Co. 
right. Send for booklet giving further information. x : 


Incorporated 


608 Bergman St., Louisville, Ky. 





MALCOLM H. SMITH CO., INC. 
50 Congress St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


——KNORR— 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


LUBRICATOR 


An Allen Ventilator Installation on Dye-House 








Handle maximum volume of air under all weather conditions. 
Enclosed ball bearing insures sensitive operation at all times. 





—————— . suilt of heavy gauge copper—copper bearing—Toncan—galv. steel. 
Pull Counts Here E. H. ALLEN CO. 
Where steady production depends upon 22 Dorrance Street wind Boston, Mass. 
continuous power, the reliable service of : 
a Caldwell Friction Clutch is indispen- 


sable. It pulls—and that’s the main object 
of a clutch. 


But it pulls with the minimum of at- 
tention because the usual cause of clutch B ¥ OWERS 
trouble—too many adjustments to be 
watched—does not exist in the Caldwell. AND 


One screw adjusts it. One lever con- 
HANDLING DUST, LINT AND FOR CONVEYING MATERIAL 
FRICTION ALSO 


CLUTCHES VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


STERLING BLOWER COMPANY 
Mossberg Pressed Steel HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, ROCHESTER, PHILADELPHIA 


Corporation Sesser 















Send for Catalog 





Incorporated 
390 East Brandeis Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 






| W. E. Caldwell Co. 
| 
| 

















LOOM BEAM HEADS Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 
SECTION BEAM HEADS Where we install our specialties 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS CLEVELAND MAGNETO WaTCHMAN’s CLocKs 
\ SPLIT AND SOLID) AMI = raed W ees BS ~ noes aaa 
ALL STEEL Noo’ FABRIC BEAMS Dery Eiscrmc Tim Srores, (Mastes CLOCK amp 
} 3EAMS FOR ELASTIC AND PR Sane ho woe 
| NON |} LASTIC WEB pik a en lint ng STEMS 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON : PorTaBLE WaTCHMAN’s CLOCKS 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE ey Avromatic CALLING SYSTEMS 
JACK SPOOLS IRES . EMPLOYEES’ CLOCKS 


Supplies for all recoraing clocks, ete. 
Old Systems taken in exchange. 


Attleboro, Mass. ' RADIO-PHONES & SUPPLIES 


Patent Jume 7, 1921 PETTES & RANDALL COMPANY 
Section Beam Head 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Staple Cotton Market 


(Continued from page 137) 


whatever in new crop at the extreme 
basis demanded by the majority of 
shippers, but there has been a little 
more demand from spinners both 
north and south for cotton to be de- 
livered during the next two or three 
months; as a result of this demand 
both basis and flat prices are a little 
higher but the average 
than a half 
staples longer than full 
are purely nominal in price, although 
it is possible to pick up small lots of 
1% inch of middling grade a little 
below previous quotations, or within 
a range of 40 to 43c for hard western 
growths. 
The 
market has been the sharp advance 
in July and Sak., the 
former points to 


advance 1s 
extra 
1 3/16 inch 


not more cent. 


feature of the egyptian 
November 
advancing 305 
$61.75, and the latter 
$48.05. 
doubtedly speculative, although it is 
reported that there is a substantial 
demand from spinners for new crop. 
Strength has 
Uppers, although there is much less 


135 points to 
Much of this advance is un- 


also been shown by 
speculative interest in them than in 
Sak; the August option has advanced 
135 points to $33.70 and the October 
option 90 points to $32 


<-/ 


oO. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for July-Aug. ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) are 
as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 





iff it °S to29 29 «toi 
1 1/16 in to %& RLto2a1 tod 
1% 1 2 » to3 
1 3/1 it 4 " to8s 
1% i 4 1 ‘ft 


World Wool Retentions 


(Continued from page 62) 


duplications by 125 million pounds, 
thus charging only 55 million pounds 
Purkish 
Sir Arthur says that one must 
figure that at least 75% 
ish production has heen retained for 
1iSo mil 


to the consumption figures of 
wool. 
of the Turk 
home consumption; 75% ot 
Thus 
only in controversy here a matter of 
10 million pounds of Turkish wool 
Sir Arthur’s 
to the inclusion hy me of Turkish pro 
duction in the production figures, and 
his further question: “Will Mr. Gold 
man next 


lion is 135 million there 1s 


references therefore 


introduce the Russion elip 
and leave out the 
tion?” 


Russian consump 


are wholly without justifiea 


tion. I have at all times stated that 
I was considering Russia out of the 
world so far as wool production and 


consumption are concerned. 


Limits to Controversy 

\s these are the only matters in 
controversy between us, it may be 
stated definitely now that Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch has inadvertently overesti- 
mated the machinery consumption for 
these three years by more than 700 
million pounds. I use the word “in 
advertently”’ advisedly, because I am 
‘onvineed that Sir Arthur Goldfinch 
was at all times seeking to have his 
reflect the 


‘ 


heures 


actual situation. 
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His three points of error are as fol- 
lows: 
1. He made no allowance whatever 
for the restocking of 
2. He figured the Spanish consump 


Europe. 


tion for three years at 150 million 


pounds per year, whereas the actual 
consumption was about half of that. 
As I have already explained this was 
originally due to a mistake in the 
Department of Commerce figures as 
to Spanish production. 

3. He has figured the American 
consumption on the basis of the De 
partment of \griculture consumption 
reports percentage to 
those not reporting, instead of taking 


plus a cover 
the retention figures plus reduction in 
stocks. 

And it is these three items that are 
responsible for the ditference of more 
than 700 million pounds in Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch’s estimates 

Let me at this point re-emphasize 
that Sir Arthur Goldfinch | 
times based his statement that we had 


laws ata 


eaten into the world supplies of wool 
to the extent of one-half year’s clip 
since Jan. 1, 1921, on the figures of 
machinery consumption which he has 
furnished to the wool trade, and on 
nothing else Hle never even hinted 
that there was any other factor to 
consider 

Tn the various tables of the ma 
chinery consumption of the world Sir 


Arthur has included the foll 


countries [ nite States United 
Kingdom, France, German Italy, 
Belgium. Poland (zecho-Slovakia 


Spain, Austria and 
then 


vear for the machinery 


Japan: ind he ha 
allowed 60 million 


of other countries in Europe ind 60 


million 


pounds per ther 
‘ountries elsewhere total of 120 
million pounds per veat [ have at 
all times accepted Sir A\rtl Gol 


finch’s estimates with respect to these 
smaller consumine countries because 


I have no information with regard to 


the matter one wav or the other It 
iS passing strane id it mav be 
ae . 4 . } ¢ +] 
purelv a comemence, that just a Ne 
time that Sir Arthur Goldfinch finally 
mwakens to the fact that he in no 
loneer maintain th his figures a 
‘ ] Cio tee ae ss 
promulgated Dv him trom ve veda 


machinery con 
the worl l are correct, he shi ul lin hi 
article of June 6 now draw 
to the fact that these small countries 


to which he had assi 


on noannu 
consumption of 120 nullion nounds 
per vear, were actually retaining be 
tween 300 and 400 million pounds 


eich per ve r. ind that, therefore, we 
must include all 
these 22 small countries in order to 
permit him to make 200 


e timates or the world's con 


of wool 
Sir Arthur savs: “T have 


to some Janse in thi 


rection mvselt, 


but T was then usine a 


method, and T suevest to Mr. Go 
1 


mon that sufficient ligh is now heen 
cast unon this matter to make it im 
perative to deal on some intelligible 
system with the 2? countries detailed 


in the ahove table.’ 


T confess that when I read the 


paragraph that I have just quoted | 
got quite a “rise” out of it. Now 


what are the facts? 


The “World Balance Sheets” 
In his TEXTILE 
\pril 25 Sir 


1 1 1] 
dou tealy 


W orRLD article o! 
\rthur Goldfinch, un 
the difficulty ot 


maintaining his original estimates, in 


scenting 


roduces for the first time world wool 
192T, 
in which he introduces 


balance sheets for the years 
1922 and 1923, 
the excess imports, the excess exports, 
the clip, and increases or decreases of 
stock for the entire world. And in 
introducing these he savs: “I have 
concentrated in the past on 


directly 


matters 
affecting the international 
wool market. and I am satisfied that 
the figures | have compiled covered 
all the requirements from that point 


of view, which still remains im 


mensely more important than any 
other point of view. I am now tak 
ing in hand the task of compiling 


wool balance sheet dealing with every 


wool country separately and with the 


world as a whole. | attach as an ap 


pendix to this article my first attempt 


of such tlance sheet tor the vears 


I92T, 1922 and 1923 It contains all 


‘ ie 22° 9 7 ‘ 
the data now publicly available, but 


| } | } 1 | 
| hope hbetore tne end of this vear D\ 


further research to come much nearet 
toa perfect iccurate statement.” He 
then g@v¢ tO Say ‘l do not put 
orwart e re ne ftgures of con 
sumption as being correct | believe 
that in re ¢ O22 1 23 hey 
ire decidedly in excess of the truth 


ind substantial deductions ought to be 


made to correct errors and duplica 


tions.” 
In his last article of June 6 he ealls 


ittention to the fact that ‘‘on the 


basis of machinery consumption 
substantial part of this consumption 
inthe minor countries would have to be 
omitted—Roumama, Jugoslavia, Bul 
varia, \lveria. Gsreeece. Persia—which 
ippe t et 1 more than 200 mil 
lion pounds per annum—have a very 
trifling ichinery equipment. By 
the Preater pa ott oly reate 
hy hand mess 1S 

we | tron ibvie \ cc - 
me at t neture 


iutho it 1g i these vea co 
] 
pletel\ re po tant ( 
11 tive Vi ( consumption 

2. Ha nored the fact tha 
+} + ' + 

ese co t ive apparently | 
sumed upward of 250 million pound 


more wool annually than he 


iting then with, what new intorn 


lon concel their consumption 


1 1 


causes him now to include their tu 


retentions 
third question: 


\nd i 
3. ac 9 


\rthur Goldfinch actually believe that 


Does Sir 


iny such amount of wool as 250 ] 
lion pounds per annum 1s being treated 
by hand for local use in this 2oth 
century in these countries -: 

Sir Arthur in calling attention t 
the discrepancy between the “exces 
imports” ind “excess exports” shown 


in his wool balance sheets shows that 
this is nothing extraordinary, because 


in the prewar years 1909-13 the ag 


gregate of the official import figures 
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tor wool exceeded the aggregate ol 
he othcial export figures bv a vearl\ 
iverage of nearly 280 million pounds 
In his wool balance sheet for 1922 the 


excess Of Imports over exports wa 


342 million pounds, and in 1923, 124 
million pounds 


But doesn’t this excess of imports 


over exports vear alter vear suggest 
Arthur Goldfinch that he ought 


to be continuing his research into this 


to Sil 


question before he now puts forward 
inv claim 
tions of 


with regard to the reten 
these small countries as an 
otfset to the deficiency in his original 


estimaies f 


Imports Versus Exports 


We can well understand that most 


Gaovernments are concerned as to 


vhat passes through the custom houses 


vhen commodities enter a country. Is 


it pos ible that some are far less con 


about 


there mav be 


cerned exports Obviously, 


exports that would PO 


to reduce the totals of wool retained 
by these wool exporting countries, be 
cause a great many of them are wool 
When we go into 


individual figures they 


exporting countries. 
look peculiat 
to wus 


Roumania retained 16 million 


pounds in 1921, 22 in 1922 and 57 


What did she 


a third more 


‘ ' 
million pounds mm 1923 


lo with it Sweden has 
people than Bulgaria, it 1s a northern 


] ] 


country and highly civilized, and yet 


Bulgaria uses 29 million pounds ot 


wool as against Sweden's 17 
Sir Arthur ealls 
act that perhaps the 


been exagger ited 


attention to the 
production ot 
these ec untries has 
Phat may be so, but he must admit 
on the other hand that the production 
of other countries is just as likely 
to have been underestimated 
However, it is not my purpose to 
enter into anv controversy with Siu 


\rthuys 


COUNTIES, 


Goldfinch in relation to these 
other than to point out that 
e should have adhered to his original 


intention to devote this vear to re 


search with regard to what part of 

the retentions Ot these countries 
Wd peoperly be included im the an 
; 1 

val nsumpiion of wool of the 

vorld, and not appropriate the sum 


total of these countries’ apparent re 


tentions to make good the deficiency 
e-trnates when he 


\pril 25 


called attention to the fact that thes« 


1 
atticle of 


should he iccepted with e 


Belding Stock Offered 


(Continued from page 05) 


purchase of the stock of that Con 
pany 
“Following negotiations of several 
weeks, on June oth an agreement wa 
reached between Edward B 
(o., and Belding Bros. & Co., where 
bv the 


not les 


Bankers agreed to purchase 


than 73% of the shares o 


{ ommon Stock, and of the shares ot 


1 
t} 


ie preferred stock outstanding 

“At a special meeting of the Board 
Xv Co., 
held immediately thereafter. over 50% 
of the 


bers of t 


of Directors of Belding Bros 


stock was pledved by mem 


familv, and reso 


were passed recommending to 


ie Belding 


lutions 
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BATU VIA 
Re ST SIRES 

avy oNGAR 
ESOS, Saale 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
CO BTN SUT CR COE NA eG 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. rec. 3409 












Phone Union 4260 


Natural ‘Rayo H. vyed 


we specialize in winding and copping it 


Raw Art Silk Co. 


West New York, N. J. 


721 Hudson Ave. 





WISTER SPINNING COMPANY. INC. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


GARNETTING «SPINNING 
QUALITY or PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY 1,600,000 LBS. PER ANNUM 






4 BROWN WARREN SHEBLE 


Se Y. ANCE REAS 


COMMISSION TWISTING 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO., 
Webster, Mass 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 
ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 


69 Sprague St., Providence, R. | 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Artificial Silk Winding 
and Sizing 


First quality winding on thru tubes or bobbins for weaving. 
We guarantee our work. 

A new process in artificial silk sizing which prevents knitting 
and increases production 30%. 

Once our customer—always. 


G. & L. WINDING CO. and R. I. WARPING CO., INC. 


1359 Broad St. Central Falls, R. I. 
Phone 5461 Pawtucket 











40” P. W. OSNABURGS 


20—50,000 yds. monthly—7 oz. & 10 oz. 


WANTED BY A JOBBER 


The Advertiser will negotiate direct with mills only and 
with mills of recognized financial standing and _ integrity. 
Goods to be made on contract and to Buyers’ specifications. 


Address Adv. 512, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Commission Work 


GARNETTING 
CARDING 
PICKING 
SORTING 
guaranteed, send 
samples 


T. L. CONLAN 
Telephone 1725, North Adams, Mass. 


WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING Work 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Manufacturer, are you 
behind on looping? 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Automobile Fabrics and all kinds of 
Fancy Woolen and Worsteds. We can catch it up promptly. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO The Manufacturers Looping Mill 
Lowell, Mass P. O. Box 4700, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 

















} 


you 


tly. 
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Position Wanted 













Wanted 
Connection by practical hosiery 
manufacturer. Thorough knowledge 
of all up-to-date equipment, today’s 
help as well. 


Address Adv. 521, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
c. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 41 years of age 
American, married. Worked on all kinds worsted 
and woolen goods Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms 700d references. 

O. B. 187, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN OR WOR 
STED MILL. Position wanted by man 23 years of 
age, American, single. Worked on fine woolens and 
worsteds. Familiar with all the leading makes of | 
textile machinery. Good references. } 

O. B. 188, Textile World, Bosten, Mass. | 


OVERSEER FINISHING IN WLN. or WST. 
MILL Position wanted by man 35 years of axe. 
French, single. Worked on fancy worsteds, men’s 
wear, dress goods, etc. Familiar with all makes | 
finishing machinery. Good recommendations 

O. B. 189, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 41 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on about everything in 
woolen and worsted line. Familiar with Crompton, 
Knowles and magazine looms. Good recommenda- 


tions 
B. 190, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





BLEACHER AND TINTER ON UNDERWEAR. 
Position wanted by man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all classes of underwear. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery including two 
eylinder nappers. Good references 

0. B. 192, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASST. SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOLEN MILL 
Position wanted by man 25 years of age, American, 
single. Worked on coarse, medium and fine cotton 
varns, woolen dress goods, etc. Good recommenda- 
tions 

Oo. B. 193, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER CARDING & SPINNING’ IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 47 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all makes carding and 
spinning machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 194, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN OF FINISHING—SEWING MACHINE 
ADJUSTER—OR CUTTER. Position wanted by man 
4 years of age, American, married. Worked eon 
veralls, hosiery and underwear. Familiar with 
Singer, Union special, Metropolitan and Merrow ma 
ines. Good recommendations 

O. B. 197, Textile World. Boston, Masa 


OVERSEER COTTON RING SPINNING. Pasition 
wanted by man 31 years of age, American, married 
Worked on spun silk yarns, raw silk yarns, ootton 
srns and tire yarns. Familiar with all makes of 
inning frames. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 200, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL. 
Position wanted by man 38 years of age, American, 
irried. Worked on all kinds yarn from % to 7 
rin. Familiar with Davis & Furber mules. Goed 
“ommendations 

O. B. 201, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER CARDING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi- 
mn wanted by man 42 years of age, American, 
wried Worked on almost everything in the 
olen line. Familiar with all makes carding 
hinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 202, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


}a son, 


MANAGER OR SUPT. OF WOOLEN MILL. 

tsition wanted by man 48 years of age, American, 

rried. Worked on all kinds woolens for men’s 

‘.d women's wear. Familiar with all machinery 
@ in woolen mill. Good recommendations 
O. KR 204, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


land Architects, 


TEXTILE 


| the other stockholders that they ac- 
| cept the same offer. 


“The response to the Circular Let- 
ter mailed to each stockholder, and 
signed by the entire Board of Direct- 
ors has insured the carrying out of 
ihe proposed plan, for there are al- 
ready in hand more than sufficient 
pledges to enable the Directors to de- 
liver the necessary 75% of the stock.” 

Concerning the future plans of the 
bankers in taking over the control of 
the company and the new stock issue 
to be offered to the public, B. Beld 
ing said that the present aims and 
policies of the company would con 
tinue as in the past and as nearly as 


possible under the same management 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 1.—Belding 
Bros. & Co. stockholders will hold 
special meeting in Rockville, July 14, 
to act on a proposal to 





change the 
present common stock to stock of no 
par value and to exchange the present 
common on a ratio of six shares of 
new no par for each share of present 
common. The amount of capital to 
be represented by the no par stock 


will be decided upon. A change in by 


‘laws to increase the directors from 


seven to nine, and the election of two 


| additional directors will take place at 


the same time. 





‘OBIT UARY 


Frank Lawrence Sheldon 
F. P. Sheldon & Son, Engineers 
Providence, R. L., 
announce the death of Frank Law 
rence Sheldon, Engineer, associated 
with the company, on June 22, at his 
home in Providence following a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Sheldon was born in Provi 
dence on August 1, 1883, where he at 
tended the public 
prepared for college at the Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N 
Y., and then entered Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute as a student of Civil 
Engineering. 

In 1907, he entered his father’s 
office with which he was connected up 
to the time of his death, his work 
being interwoven with the various 
phases in the design, erection, equip- 
ment and operation of manufacturing 
and industrial plants. 

He was a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, of The 
Rensselaer Society of Engineers and 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Mr. Sheldon served on the 
Committee on Textile Materials of the 
latter organization, being 
with improved methods of 
manufacture and having done con 
siderable textile research work. He 
was also a member of the Providence 
Engineering Society. He was an 
ardent sportsman, being keenly in 
terested in fishing, hunting and boat 
ing, and was a member of the R. J. 
Fish and Game Association. 

Mr. Sheldon is survived by his 
widow, Jetty L. (Wilson) Sheldon; 
Frank L. Sheldon, Jr.; his 
mother, Mrs. Frank P. Sheldon; a 
sister, Mrs. James B. Barrett; and an 
older brother, Arthur N. Sheldon, of 


schools: later he 


familiar 


cotton 


| the firm of F. P. Sheldon & Son. 
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Men Wanted Men Wanted 








LOOM FIXERS 


Experienced men who understand Jacquard 
and Terry work. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement, and a future to 


capable applicants. 
etc. 


Give full details as to age, experience, 


Address Adv. 492, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





Wanted 


MANAGER FOR THROWING PLANT. 


The man we are looking for probably has a good job now. We want 
to offer him a better one. Our plant, located in the east, is large and 
growing fast. It is modern in every respect, well balanced, and fully 
equipped to throw artificial silk. We want a man of experience who 
can turn out the highest quality of work and make those under him 
do the same. He must be especially capable in handling labor. Ex- 
perience in weaving and knitting (particularly artificial silk) would be 
a big advantage but is not absolutely necessary. 

Probably very few men would fit our requirements but the one who 
does will find a very good opportunity. If you feel that you are the man, 
write giving your age, experience in detail, references, salary desired, 
and other information of interest. 


Address Adv. 518, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 













WANTED 


A Salesman Chemist or Factory Man who is familiar with the manufacture and 
composition of textile oils and softeners and who has real selling abilities to place 
these products with the textile mills is wanted by an old established manufacturing 
house, who is identified with the silk and artificial silk manufacturing trade. To 
the party who can make good will arrange a liberal basis of compensation. 


Address Adv. 511, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 






PRINTERS EXPERIENCED ON EIGHT COLOR WORK 
wanted for textile mill near New York City, open shop. 
State experience, age and wage desired. 


Address Adv. 520, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 










WANTED 


Boss Carder, we specialize commercial yarn for knitting. 
as well as carding. Good pay to the right man. Five sets cards, 3 


Address Adv. 525, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Must understand blending 
60s and 2—48s. 













Wanted i 
First-Class Hosiery Fixer on 
Banner Fancy Work. 


Steady position—chance to advance. 
State experience and wages expected 
to start. 


SUPT. or MANAGER Address Adv. 513, Textile World, 
With thorough technical and prac- 334 Fourth Ave.. New York: 
tical experience in all preparation, and 
weaving of Broad Silks, Rayons and 
fancy cottons or Mixed Goods, plain, 
fancy, box and jacquard looms. Wishes 
to make a change. 
Address Adv. 498, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Position Wanted 








DESIGNER 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted 


Open for. position on woolens. or 

worsteds. Fine and medium grade, Imported Specialty used by Textile Mills in 
plain and fancy suitings, coatings, dress Dyeing and Scouring Can be sold consider 
goods, overcoatings and cloakings; bly cheaper than corresponding domestic prod 
Textile School graduate, 6 yrs. mill ex- uct Liberal commission paid on original and 
perience. Best of references. peat orders 

Address Adv. 510, Textile World, Address Adv. 482, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 334 Fourth Ave., New York 























































































































Business Opportunities 





EXPORT HOSIERY 


An old established Export House, in business over 60 years, now acting 
as Foreign Selling Agents for several leading Hosiery and Piece Goods 


Manufacturers wishes to make additional connections with Manufac- 


turers of 


Cotton & Mercerized Socks for Children. 

Misses’ Ribbed Hosiery (26 to 28 ounce.) 

Youths’ Enslish Rib Knee Hose with turndown tops. 

Seamless Cotton Hosiery for Men & Women. 

200 & 220 needle mock seam Mercerized Hosiery 
for Women. 

176, 200 & 220 needle fibre silk Hosiery for Women. 

Men’s Fancy Socks in mercerized & fibre-plaited 
qualities. 


Among the features of our Service are the method by which the value 


of merchandise is promptly available upon making shipment and 
insurance against credit loss. 
\ddres Adv. 517 Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 





WOOL YARN—FOR SALE 


3500 Ibs. all wool yarn on Dresser Spools. 
6500 Ibs. all wool yarn on Bobbins. 
50 cents per lb. 


(This offering is an opportunity for some one with a 
few spare looms, which can be put to work weav- 
ing this yarn. Figuring a manufacturing shrinkage 
of 10% it would net a weaver 9,000 yards of fin- 
ished goods. Even if the goods are sold to a job- 
ber at a jobbers price there is a handsome sum 
of money for some one.) 


1 t of n for ir inspection 


T. L. CONLAN 
River Street Tel. 1725 No 


Adams, 


Mass 









DYER AND COLOR CHEMIST | 


Now employed, would like to be retained by a few more mills in Southern 
New England as technical advisor on all dyeing problems. 
Address Adv 483, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Wildman and Tompkins 
Fabrics Wanted. 


g With thorough practical and technical 
" lott Wi experience and a experienced machinist, 
) triaht, wishes financier-partner. (Commercial 


SEWING THREAD EXPERT 


finances mill Consider 
a seal man) for founding 


Address Adv. 528, Textile World, Address Adv. 459, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 334 Fourth Ave., 
ee 


thread mill. 


World, 


sewing 


Textile 


New York 





Men Wanted Men Wanted 





Wanted 


DESIGNER, for full line of Textile Finishing Machinery. 
State experience and salary expected. 


Address Adv. 313, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








TEXTILE WORLD 
































July 4, 1925 


3 inches 4 inches 

time $10.50 $13.20 

2 times 19.20 24.80 
3 times 36.00 
4 times 48.00 


27.90 
36.00 
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WANTED 
4? i e 
334," Scott & Williams Model-K Machines, | 
. . . 
without cylinders and dials. 
Address Adv. Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
: 
Business Opportunities WE WANT TO BUY A 
WOOLEN CARD 
48 or 60” cyl. Prefer a brest : 
For Sale 1 Breaker and one Finisher, with ; 
Bramwell feed, Apperly feed 
16 acres of land, 150,000 and serene Must i seen 
g. t a st 
square feet manufactur- running Quote your lowes 
° ans price. 
ing floor space, buildings 
: . . LL. 6s N, 
sprinklered, suitable for vient ravage 
J . River Street, North Adams, Mass 
textile manufacturing ) 
plant. Address, } 
FOWLER LUMBER  & PLYWOOD 
COMPANY. 
P. O. Box 194, Macon, Georgia. : 
WANTED | 
26” Tompkin’s Cylinders 
The Ideal Location for with spreaders and bows. 
a Mill is Fairmont, 28 gauge mould for 22’ to | 
. o e. ”” - 
West Virginia 26” cylinders. 
Cheapest power rates in U. S. Free 1 Singer Buttonhole Ma- 
sites on 8. c O, Pennsylvania gad chine with cord attach- 
ew or entra ailroads. est 
steam coal $1.90 per ton delivered. ment, style No. 71-46. 
Substantial assistance rendered to s ; 
Industries. Low tax rates. Large Address Adv. 524, Textile World, ) 
and low-rate undeveloped labor mar- 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
ket. Production and_ distribution 
costs are lower in this coal mining 
city of 32,000. Write: 
Fairmont Chamber of Commerce, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. ' 
Wanted 
Universal Winding Machine 
S to wind from Cone or Skein to 
BOBBIN SPOOLS Bottle Bobbin 
WE BUY and Sell New or Used Bob- Address Adv. 505, Textile World 
bins, Spools, Skewers, Butts, Shut- 828 Drexel Bldg., Phila, Pa. 
tles, Twisters, and other Sundries. 
JOHN LOTZ, 
2337 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wanted | 
Banner and S. & W. 
SURPLUS YARNS es 
to /4 9 
We purchase yarns of all kinds. Large needles, model, price 
and small lots. Send sample, state price Rdaraes Adv. 526. Teniile Wedd. 
and quantity. 334 Fourth Ave., New York 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 
Y FOR RENT — 
on eee factory, inside measurement For Scott & Williams Model-K | 
30x 60 ft. each floor with annex 15x 63 ft. Machine, thirty-four 314 —176 ] 
Adapted tor any ene oe. os needle cylinders and dials 
r power and light and reasonable rent ely . 
Forn erly Shirt and Ladies’ Underwear MELROSE HOSIERY MILLS. 
OTTERSTETTER High Point, N. ¢ 
erick, Pa 
FOR SALE Wanted 
Patents on revolutionary § improve- a 
ments in cotton machinery 39 & 42 gauge Full Fashioned 
COTTON GIN OPENER—CLEANER H ° Ma hi 
\ cleaner, longer staple at a _ cost osiery Cc es. 
below that now possible. . ee : , 
Address Adv. 527, Textile World, Sifrons Ads. 290, Semen Wedte, 


334 Fourth Ave, New York 


828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





